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BOOK IV. — ( Continued .) 


KX 

CHAPTER Yin. 

Renewal of the Bank Charter — India Company’s Charter — Negro 
Slavery — Abolition Movements — Negro Emancipation — First of 
Angust 1834. 

-There were two matters of great importance which must 
he considered at this time, whoever might he in or Cut of 
power, and whatever might he happening, at homo or 
abroad. The two great charters, of the India Company 
and of the Bank of England, were to expire in 1834, and 
it must he timely determined whether they were to he 
renewed, and on what conditions. As has been notified, 
a parliamentary committee had already been appointed, 
and had begun its work of inquiring into the claims and 
affairs of the India Company. On the 22nd of May 1832, 
the chancellor of the exchequer proposed a similar inquiry 
in regard to the Bank of England, This last committee 
was, however, a secret one, for the obvious reason that 
disclosures on currency subjects, for a succession of months, 
with uncertainty at the end of it, would embarrass all 
commercial transactions. The committee sat, and diligently 
pursued its inquiry, during the rest of the session, offering 
its' report on the 11th of August. This committee was 
appointed on the fifth day after the return of Lord Grey 
and his colleagues to power; and it began its abstract 
and passionless work while words were running high in 
the other House between Lords Kenyon and Grey, and 
while the remnant of anti-reforming peers were undergoing 
VOL. in. )- B 
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defeat as often as tlioy adv entured p. division on the clauses 
of the Reform Bili Such were tho days wh^n the bank 
committee fit, and when tho very eminent men who wero 
m it vvero preparing a report of extraordinary value 
They felt tho seriousness ot their work, and well they 
might Tho last renewal of tho cxclusiv o privileges of tho 
bank had taken place in 1800, when tho term aligned 
was a years notico after tie 1st of August 1833, and 
dnring that interval what vicissitudes and alarms had 
taken placet— what warnings c f tho disastrous nature of 
errors m currency matters, and of tho magnitude of tho 
interests now to l>o involved m an engagement for another 
term of years! Tho distresses of 1814, tho crisis of let 4 *, 
and tho crash of 1825-G, were fresh in tho recollection of 
bovcral members of tho committee, and a matter of deep 
interest to all ami under this stimulus, they so exerted 
themselves that their report is considered — m connection 
with tho ovidcnco on which it is founded*— tho most 
important instrument towards tho establishment of (.omul 
principles of banking as yet offered to tho government and 
peoplo of Fngland Among others, there were on tho 
committee, Sir Robert Peel, Mr Tonic tt Thomson, Sir 
ITcnry I’amcll, Mr John Smith, Mr Raring, Mr Morhurton, 
Mr Morrison, Mr Bonham Carter, and tho Chancellor of 
the rvchefjner— statesmen, financiers, economists, and prae- 
tieal men of business Mint they had to investigate was 
thin whether tho paper money of London should bo 
limited ti tho issues of one bank, or whether a competitun 
of l«Ml<s should l>o allowed , whether all tho exclu5it> 
privileges of tho Bank of I nghnd vreru neecss iry , sup- 
posing it to 1*5 still tho onti bank or »«suo m Lon Ion , an 1 
what checks w*ro disiral k to f<'curo tho pul lie from 
danger from banks of issue, an 1 especially whctler ft 
pencxlicat put I uni ion < f accounts womt l*> a Iviufit tr » 
diftadvantig* On th^so points, tho eommit^ogaic* n v-»t 
amount of mfomali n, with «it an> imjH^ikcn cfdiMbl 
ojniouscf tlnr own Tl o> did all that tuno or tci*imrs 
*»arc»s allouid in laying l^foru jat! *«ront l!o fdf «t 
i slemla f r a jo Igricnt, ami in venlrnug tr» reTiwl t*' A 
o r tl e a^vtrs rf tl 1U ik r f 1 1, t* rfet f 

!*vvkng nn t!»« sy»'cm cf ny*t>ry wli^PLil 
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■been one of the dangerous privileges of the bank corporation. 
Up to thia date, the directors had preserved tho most 
cautious secrecy about their affairs, declaring divideuds, year 
afteV year, upon their own arbitrary judgment, without any 
sanction of publicity. Now, however, theHouse of Commons 
printed the report of the secret committee; and it was 
understood that darkness would never again bo allowed to 
settle down on the transactions of the great corporation. 

A new charter was granted, terminable ‘ at any time 
upon twelve months’ notice to be given after the 1st of 
August 1855;’ and the privileges of tho bank might 
:ease sooner, upon the fulfilment of certain conditions by 
he country; one of which was the repayment by parlia- 
ment of upwards of eleven millions, owing by the public 
;.o the bank. The bank retained, under the new charter, 
he chief of its old privileges; and one principal new 
id vantage in a restriction on all other banks, having more 
than six partners, from issuing notes or bills within sixty- 
Eive miles of London. A great convenience was also 
afforded to the bank by its notes, and the notes of its 
branches, being made a legal tender everywhere but at 
the bank and its branches. By this provision, the bank 
was saved the expense, inconvenience, and risk of having 
to keep up, all over tho kingdom, stocks of bullion to meet 
any run which might occur in any direction, at any time. 
There was some alarm at first among half-informed people 
about this provision, which was regarded as countenancing 
a sort of inconvertible paper-currency ; but the holders 
were in fact in exactly the same position as before in 
regard to the convertibility of the notes, while new 
facilities were, at the same time, added for obtaining cash 
in any of its forms from the bank, by the establishment of 
new branches. All branch notes were made payable only 
at their place of issue. Weekly returns of bullion and of 
notes in circulation were to be sent in to the chancellor of 
the exchequer? in order to publication in the London Gazette 
• — a p"ro vision of publicity which has worked so well as to 
be carefully renewed, after ten years of trial. One-fourth 
of the debt due from the public to the bank was immedi- 
ately paid, bv an assignment of stock previously held by 
the •commissioners of the national debt. In consideration 
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of its non privileges tho bank v as to deduct £120,000 
per annum from its charge for tho business of conducting 
tho national debt affairs At tho tirao of tins inquiry, tho 
total receipts of the bank for tho year Hero £1,089,170, 
and its expenses somewhat under £500,000, leasing 
£1,164 233 to bo divided among tlio proprietors T1 o 
establishment employed abont 1,000 persons, and supported 
193 pensioners , tho aaersgo receipts of tlio 1,000 function- 
aries being £225 each, and tlioso of tho pensioners £101 
each Sucli were tho 6tato and constitution of tho Bank o r 
England on tho granting of tho now charter of 1834 It 
will be seen hereafter how tho never-ceasing changes o’ 
commercial aff uni, and tho imperfection of tho best know 
ledge on tlio g 
comiiclled in ten 
tho bank, an tk n 
in ten a cars me 

essential preparation was tnado by tho noa\ j roviston for 
publicity , by tho establishment of moro branches with 
tatter securita ngatnst a dtsistrons local dram, and by th« 
* l -» -it- i- » — iw* »»4 i^ nT Upon tho mil jeet 
1832 and 1833 
tn tho constitution 
. t O took place at tho 
satno time bur nearly two centuries an I n half, tie 
merchant *cs«tl* of tho East India Coni]nn\ ha l trasir*ed 
tho sea*, lx To o tho eyes of tho world This magnifies nt 
assocuitn n had foTtncsl tho link between tho Lwhansm 
the past and distant an l tho eiult*atiui » f tho future m 
it* home , anl r m it was to bo quietly Lt drop as us 1 
— tho east and tho west having cono into n comnuui'wti -*a 
which should t ow l>o left frw* The c< tntnerto ef ll t* 
corporation, which Lad once Iss n nltogetlu r a ficihU.h' 1 
Income a monopoly , and tho chncgrs < f ex ntnries requite! 
that it ehonl 1 In Iruken uj* *-<1 tie Co'nj'ony mas” 

| ranees, l ut no longer merchant pnner* V3* ut a qt sttr 
if a century before the tire now m ler nolle*, a ftser 
i*x»l merchant, tho tn xil bonnnred of his c*Uss Mr h libs'” 
Ihlhlxmr, was in Lot den, at 1 a'rofk with t! »s »p*v*i * 

>* tho Cotaj »nv» (hipping h* inquired of n 1/it \ r» t **- 
chant at | «.[tow, why *u h a trak — a f- 3 f « **> get* 
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and so capable of unlimited expansion — was quietly loft to 
be tlie property of a Corporation. His friend replied by 
convincing him of the overwhelming power of the Company 
in London, under whoso shadow no discontent could stir 
with impunity; and the two agreed that whenever any 
movement was made, it must be in the provinces. Mr. 
Bathbone was not a man to loiter over any work which ho 
saw ought to be done. He stirred up Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Manchester, to demand an opening of the 
trade ; and the movement had proceeded so far before 1813, 
when the Company’s charter was to expiro, that a con- 
siderable relaxation of the monopoly was then obtained. 
Prom that time British merchants were permitted to trade 
to the territories of the Company, and India generally, 
though none but the Company might traffic with China. 
During the next twenty years, the doctrine of free-trade 
had been elaborated and partially practised ; the demand 
for tea had largely increased in England ; those who had 
visited the United States could tell what a variety of 
Chinese productions they had seen in the houses of the 
Salem merchants, and in the shops of Hew York, and how 
much they had heard of the desire of thickly-peopled 
China for a supply of European and American productions ; 
and the demand for a complete opening of the eastern seas 
had become too strong to be resisted. By the charter of 
1S13, the. Company had been bound to keep their territorial 
and commercial accounts separate; and on their first 
examination, it was clear that they could not for a moment 
compete with private merchants in supplying India wiih 
manufactured goods, to the advantage of both parties. In 
fifteen years, the Company’s exports of manufactured 
.cottons to India had dwindled to almost nothing, while 
those of private merchants exceeded in value a million and 
a half per annum, and were still on the increase. After 
all that the English public had been told of the immuta- 
bility of Hindoo habits, and the impossibility of any great 
expansion of trade, it became clear that the Hindoos, like 
other people, ..would stretch out their hands to obtain good 
and comfortable things, if only such things were placed 
within their reach. Bishop Heber s journals were by this 
time published ; and they told of the strong disposition of 
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l)otb Hindoos nnd Mohammedans ip India to imitate the 
English, and obtain whatever was ncce**,iry lo enable them 
to assume nn English mode of living, he tells of jacHtar 
and trousers, shoes and stockings, roand hats, English 
ftiTnituie, French devices and mottoes on jewellery, 
English hardware, crockery, ainting-dcxka, nnn*, and 
clothing — not only in and near Calcutta, but in remoto 
provincial towns Tins much having bean proved, th* 
commercial world dnl not attend to what the Company 
now Raid of tic immutability of Chinc«o habits, and the 
impossibility of any great expansion of trade there It 
was time to try The Company toot warning l*v their 
experience of th© rcs-nlts of competition with pnvato 
<ntcrpn*o in India, and did not in*i«t npm renewing the 
experiment m China Their ago as tra 1cm was past ; on 1 
tl ey now retired upon tlmir temtoml dignity, leaving n 
large faction of tho world open to Untisli commerce It 
was a sinking event ' ' ■ ~*' u m * 1 n mc, and 

t > many nbrood AI ■ havtrg 

cheap tea, and plenty vi ' that a 

« « * — ""wiml port# might **nt| 

• • • mi on I New Ye»fc ; 

■ t Ik* cxtrannln ary’ 

toss, uu » * M.w ■ t on**— a run h ef 

i xain'taVing Mana.it may l»> thnaght rf the 

’(>«ing to th* rJurw cf rear larars an 1 < iij* rtuntirs < f 
cttjl •atnwi , an l eotre, * f Ih’ r n et nj»>n th* rtllti-~« * f 
t! e trl >!tj ac, rJ 1 rf th<* throwing ipa tl " Irbn* if*,’ 
1* twtm t 1 e east *r!t!« Wat, wlu h, a*{ i !* r Oiord with 
a war at t! « out*- t nr i t, wis o rtaialr rrmary t > an 
til ti wall* owlitJtn <f frttrmMtim ot t pni'o J« if,* 
a!M*,no j« rt *n,» rf fsi^nt inti'Vst to *»-n* c f tl «■ 1M 
j**r.ple hit*-* i.n tV wulh In t’^o rowdy i -1 
e''rt'i<* r{ it* fx<*. Of** nr »il’ n b'n 

rf * j1 al’ I <1 ’ll* t 'In! f -» tho pdl ♦ Ilf *r r *ir *.* ’ 

<* *• n. It n ! l - li^tU 1 n t f l v r 4’ru f r I* nTf “*1“ *> •** 

i f (<■ V 'i *1 *t f • ft a u+<-rrn 

a’*** ry It U *r<c ! l t * ewoh p** f ?* c- »■»' • < Copy*-*! t 
j'«* ar 1 1 us* *n t* ♦ t r ■*-> t >i [ev»anMi* vfi *r* 
Itst t-*w «t« lhrt , *ti*',*(' r 1 ,.i i» i »* * ** 

J *■*«**• * If »'»*c*T mm o’* w**.,*, i* <«.?** * ty 
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must Toe by a cheaper production of sugar and cotton in tho 
east by free labour than can bo accomplished in tho avest 
by slave labour. No such possibility existed while tho 
India Company held the east in their hand ; but now the 
prospect seemed to be opening ; and in this view, again, the 
date of the expiration of tho Company’s charter might bo 
one of high importance in the history of the world. 

By the act of 1833, the charter was renewed for twenty 
years, during which time the territorial government 
remains in the hands of tho Company. From the 22nd of 
April 1834, the China and tea trade of the Company was 
to cease, and all its commercial concerns were to bo wound 
up, and its commercial property sold. All the restrictions 
which prevented the free admission of Europeans, and 
their free residence in India, were repealed ; and equality 
of claim to office and employment between natives and 
foreigners was decreed. There was to be no distinction on 
account of race, colour, or religion. From that day, new 
hopes have been dawning upon the east ; and it is now 
universally’ understood that the great work to be done in 
India is to raise the native population by educational 
methods, and by a just administration of our power, and 
not, as it once was, to keep them down by force — whether 
for their own sake or ours. As for the commercial results 
of the new charter, the number of ships which passed to 
and fro increased year by year, even before the introduc- 
tion of steam-navigation into those seas. In ten years, the 
trade with China had doubled, and the value of British and 
Irish exports to India and Ceylon had increased from two 
millions and a half to six millions and nearly a half. 

During the same period, as is observed in the com- 
mercial registers of the time, the value of the exports to 
the West Indies had declined. These colonies were in a 
disturbed and unsatisfactory state. For some years, the 
experiment of a gradual preparation of the slave for free- 
dom had Tbeen going on; and with the inevitable result 
df failure. The slaves were informed by the arrival of 
successive orders in council, by the appointment of pro-, 
tectors of slaves, and by the trial of a few slave causes, 
that they had rights ; and when a man of any eolonr once 
knows to 1 a certainty that he has rights which are withheld 
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from lnm by parties close at hand, he is never contented 
again in his wronged condition r fhe planters were as 
restless m their way as the blaves They resented the 
orders in council, and everj thing in the sbapo of admoni- 
tion from home, as an nn warrantable interference w ith their 
management of their property , and they refused the slave 
registration and other observances prescribed by govorn 
ment The language m their assemblies was audaciously 
disrespectful and petulant, and m Trinidad there was a 
proposition that the inhabitants should refuse to pay taxes 
till the last order in council was rescinded In December 
1831, a formidable insurrection broke out in Jamaica, 
which occasioned suspension of business and other loss, 
and was put down only by martial law, and in the 
following April the "West India merchants m London 
endeavoured to maho government liable for the losses thus 
incurred, and for all, which, in the opinion of the planters, 
could be traced to the operation of the orders, or of other 
movements in behalf of the slave Vi hen, at this meeting, 
the responsibility for all disorders was thrown upon tho 
British government, and protests and claims were sent m 
to tho colonial secretary, * in consequence of the measures 
pursued by his majesty’s ministers/ it was clear that a 
final settlement of tho great question was at hand It 
was now too late to deseit tho causo of tho slaves, and 
band them over to the arbitrary management of their 
owners There must bo a final issuo , and the planters 
were bringing it on ns fast as they could If they had not 
done so, ovents would In tho three years from 1828, tho 
' 1 p it tho imports 

185,GG0 ton* 
their ground 

if England would give them aid, and only leave them to 
manage their slaves in their own way , while England 
felt not only that tho negroes wero fellow sujyccts as 
well as tho whites, hut that no power on earth oould roll 
bach the ^ears so as to reinstate the planters m thoil 
former position By their present conduct, the West India 
merchants and proprietors burned on tho crisis at a rate 
not dreamed of by tho friends of tho negro at homo 

On the 17th of April, the Earl of Harewood presented 
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to the House of Lords .a petition from persons interested 
in the colonies, for a full- parliamentary inquiry into the 
laws, usages, and condition of the "West India colonies, 
their past improvements, and possible future ameliorations 
— due regard being had to ‘ the best interests of the slaves 
themselves, and the rights of private property.’ The 
committee was granted ; and the last order in council was 
suspended for the time. On the 24th of May, the lord 
chancellor presented a petition from 135,000 persons, 
resident in. and near London, praying for the Bpeedy 
abolition of slavery, and that no delay might be caused 
by the appointment of the West India committee. Lord 
Suffield followed witb twenty-one petitions to the same 
purpose. While these were discussed in the one House, 
Mr. T. Howell Buxton was moving in the other for a 
select committee to prepare for the extinction of slavery 
in the British dominions at the earliest possible moment. 
It is painful now to read the debate on this occasion, not 
only on account of the perpetual pleas which make the 
reader blush for the conscience of the legislature — pleas of 
the good food, light work, and relief from responsibility, 
of the slaves, and of their enjoyment of the blessings of 
Christianity — but on account of the timidity and supineness 
of many who called themselves the friends of the negroes. 
Mr. Buxton had a hard battle to fight ; but lie stood his 
ground. He must have been aware that he understood 
the matter, while his opponents, of all parties, did not. 
He knew that the abolition of slavery was inevitable ; and 
that the most speedy abolition would be the safest for all 
parties. He knew that a gradual preparation of a slave 
for freedom was an impossible thing ; he knew that to 
leave the matter in the hands of the government was to 
give up the cause ; he knew that to revert to the resolu- 
tions of the 15th of May 1823, was to acquiesce in another 
nine years’ $elay ; he knew that to mix up in the same 
motion the questions of emancipation and of compensation 
to the planters would be to expose the great moral to all the 
risks of the minor financial question; and he therefore 
stood firm, amidst the entreaties of friends, the mockery ^of 
Toes, and the somewhat contemptuous displeasure of the 
ministers, who on this occasion could not be ranked either 
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with friends or foes Lord A1 thorp, unaware what a 
■* d to da m a few 
to any immediate 
ot think that the 

slave population was in a situation to recon e that boon 
beneficially for themselves, but he thought that tho 
legislature might employ itself most usefully m bringing 
the slaves to such a state of moral feeling as would bo 
suitable to tbo proposed alteration m their condition ’ and 
he moved an amendment on Mr Buxton’s motion, m favour 
of ‘ conformity with the resolutions of this House of tho 
15th of May 1823 ’ Thus far were our statesmen behind 
the time, that one of the most honest, one of the most 
sensitive to the claims of justice, was unaware that tho 
only posable education for the use of rights is m the 
exercise of the rights themselves, and was unashamod to 
revert to the barren resolutions of nine years before In 
that spirit of rectitude which includes tho truest mercy, 
Mr Buxton refused to surrender his motion, even if bo 
sbonld vote alone Ninety, however, voted on his side, 
and 163 on tbo other This majority of 73 on Lord 
A1 thorp’s side was not so large as was expected , and it 
was probably outnumbered, a bundrod times over, by tbo 
converts to Mr Buxtons view outside tho House, who 
could bring an effectual force to bear on tbo government 
This question is ono which implicates not two quarters 
of tho world only, but three — not Europe and Africa only , 
but America It is necessary to survej tbo whole area of 
the operation of negro slavory, m order to give the truo 
history of any ono part There was at tins dato an infant 
movement m tbo united States which was destined to 
signalise onr century as tbo “Reformation distinguished its 
own ago Some who livo nearest to tbo cradlo of this 
reformation are only now — fivo-and twenty years after its 
birth — beginning to perceive with any clearness the 
magnitudo of tho event , but so it is with alt tho great 
transitions in tho world While tho Reformation Vas 
going on, multitudes of ordinary pcoplo m Germany wero 
living on as usual, zn unconsciousness that any thing 
remarhablo was befalling tho world, ‘likewise also ns it 
was in the days of Lot, they did eat, they Hrank, they 
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bought, they sold, tlior planted, tliey r buildcd ; ’ and if any 
stranger lyxd inquired of them about the new prophet and 
his doctrine, they would have denied that such existed, till 
tin? fire-shower of Luther’s denunciations came to burn up 
the superstitions of the ago. Thus it was now in the 
United States, where the gibbet and the tar-kettle and 
the cow-hide were preparing for the patriots of the 
community; and the time was drawing on, when the 
rights of petition to congress, of tho press, and of free 
speech, were to be suspended, in order to be restored with 
increased security, for the object of freeing the soil from 
negro slavery. Before this could happon, some noble 
hearts must be broken, somo precious lives sacrificed, some 
public halls burned, and many private dwellings laid 
waste ; but the end was decreed, and tho beginning was 
now made. In 1830, two young men had been wont to 
walk across the common at Boston, and discuss tho right 
way of setting about the abolition of slavery in America ; 
and they and another — poor and obscure, all three of them 
— had met in. a garret, and there, with their feet upon a 
wood-pile, and by the light of a single candle, they had 
solemnly resolved steadfastly to measure their moral force 
against the hideous evil. It has fallen to them and their 
followers to contend for a wider emancipation than that of 
the negroes — to be the champions, in the New World, of 
freedom of opinion, speech, and the press; and before 
their work — now secure, but not fully accomplished — is 
finally dismissed from their hands, it may appear that yet 
other kinds of freedom have been brought in and established 
by them. The conflict between the powers of light and 
darkness, of liberty and tyranny, in the United States, is 
now, in the middle of the century, approaching its issuo. 
At the time when Mr. Buxton stood up in the British 
House of Commons, refusing to yield his point, an 
indomitable ^brother-reformer over the seas had presented 
his manifests in one of the finest declarations ever given 
to the world. No one knew better than Mr. Buxton, and 
no one would have been more eager to explain the fact, 
that, the brother-spirit over the seas had infinitely the 
harder lot, and the most arduous work, of the two for his 
portion. It ’was only by living on bread and water that 
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■with friends or foes. Lord Althorp, unaware what a 
work he and his colleagues were destined to do in. a few 
short months, ‘ would not pledge himself to any immediate 
abolition of slavery, because he did not think that the 
©lave-population was in a situation to receive that boon 
beneficially for themselves; but he thought that the 
legislature might employ itself most usefully in bringing 
the slaves to such a state of moral feeling as would be 
suitable to the proposed alteration in their condition and 
he moved an amendment on Mr. Buxton’s motion, in favour 
of * conformity with the resolutions of this Houso of tko 
15th of May 1823/ Thus far were our statesmen behind 
the time, that one of the most honest, one of the most 
sensitive to the claims of justice, was unaware that the 
only possible education for the uso of rights is in the 
exercise of the rights themselves, and was unashamed to 
revert to the barren resolutions of nine years before. In 
that spirit of rectitude which includes tho truest mercy, 
Mr. Buxton refused to surrender his motion, even if he 
should vote alone. Ninety, however, voted on his side, 
and 163 on the other. This majority of 73 on Lord 
Althorp’s sido was not so large as was expected ; and it 
was probably outnumbered, a hundred times oror, by tho 
converts to Mr, Buxton’s view outside tho House,* who 
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but America, It is accessary to survey the wholo area of 
tho operation of negro slavery, in ordor to give the trao 
history of any ono part. There was at this dato an infant 
xao\oment in tho United States which was destined to 
signalise o nr century as tho Reformation distinguished its 
own ago. Some who live nearest to tho cradlo of this 
reformation aro only now — fivo-and twenty years after its 
b ir th-— beg main g to percoivo with any clearness tho 
magnitude of the event; bat bo it is with all tho great 
transitions in tho world, "Whilo tho Reformation ’was 
going on, multi tudes of ordinary people in Germany wero 
living on as usual, in nnconsciousnoss that anything 
remarkable was befalling tho world ; * likewise also as it 
was in tho days of Lot, thoy did eat, tlioy Uranic, they 
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bought, they sold, they planted, they builded;’ and if any 
stranger lyid inquired of them about tho new prophet and 
his doctrine, they would have denied that such existed, till 
the? fire-shower of Luther’s denunciations carno to burn up 
the superstitions of tho age. Thus it was now in tho 
United States, where the gibbet and tho tar-kettle and 
the cow-hide were preparing for tho patriots of the 
community; and the time was drawing on, when the 
rights of petition to congress, of tho press, and of free 
speech, were to be suspended, in order to bo restored with 
increased security, for the object of freeing tho soil from 
negro slavery. Before this could happen, some noble 
hearts must be broken, some precious lives sacrificed, somo 
public halls burned, and many private dwellings laid 
waste ; but the end was decreed, and the beginning was 
now made. In 1830, two young men had been wont to 
walk across the common at Boston, and discuss the right 
way of setting about the abolition of slavery in America ; 
and they and another — poor and obscure, all three of them 
— had met in a garret, and thero, with their feet upon a 
wood-pile, and by tho light of a single candle, they had 
solemnly resolved stead fas tty to measure their moral force 
against the hideous evil. It has fallen to them and their 
followei’s to contend for a wider emancipation than that of 
the negroes — to be the champions, in the New World, of 
freedom of opinion, speech, and the press; and before 
their work — now secure, but not fully accomplished — is 
finally dismissed from their hands, it may appear that yet 
other kinds of freedom have been brought in and established 
by them. The conflict between the powers of light and 
darkness, of liberty and tyranny, in the United States, is 
now, in the middle of the century, approaching its issue. 
At the time when Mr. Buxton stood up in the British 
House of Commons, refusing to yield his point, an 
indomitable », brother-reformer over the seas had presented 
his manifesto in one of the finest declarations ever given 
to the world. No one knew better than Mi*. Buxton, and 
no one would have been more eager to explain the fact, 
that, the brother-spirit over the seas had infinitely the 
harder lot, and the most arduous work, of the two for his 
portion. It* was only by living on bread and water that 
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the confes-sor of this mighty cause ccjuld obtain means to 
publish his paper * When, it sold particularly ijell,' says 
his partner m the sacrifice, ‘are treated ourseKes with. a 
howl of milk ' In the small, shabby first sheet of ®te 
Liberator, printed with old types, w o find the manifesto 
which will not be forgotten w hile the Anglo Saxon 
liberties and language last 1 1 am aware,* says Garrison, 
‘that many object to the seventy of my language, hut is 
there not cause for seventy ? I tall be as harsh as truth, 
and as uncompromising as justice I am m earnest — 1 
will not equivocate — and I will be iieabd The apathy 
of the people is enough to make every statu o leap from its 
pedestal, and to hasten the resurrection of the dead It is 
pretended that I am retarding the cau«e of emancipation 
oy the coarseness of my invective, and the precipitancy of 
my measures The charge is not true On this question 
my influence, humble as it is, is felt at this moment to a 
considerable extent, and BhalX be felt in coming years— not 
perniciously, but beneficially — not as a cur&e, but as a 
blessing , and posterity will bear witness that I was right 
I desire to thank God that He enables mo to disregard tho 
fear of man, and to speak llis truth in its simplicity and 
power’ There were persons m tho House of Commons 
who exclaimed against coarseness and precipitancy, and 
called out for soft words, and a mincing gait towards the 
object — the gaze reverting to tho resolutions of nine years 
belore But the men who understood tho case knew that 
c\ cuts— and not any impulse of impatient minds— non 
’ r ’ 1 e, and a tread that should 

<1 for liberty was now one 
Ike property question 
migut uo comiucTcu. too , nut it must not ho permitted to 
cause the delay of tho greater argument Though dofeated 
on tho division, Mr Buxton had mudo this clear, and 
from that day thero an as no more halting on either shoro 
of tho Atlantic « 

A vote of relief m money to tho West India colonies, 
on account of a destructive hurncaso in Larbadocs, St 
Vincent, and St Lucia, was now mado to includo Jamaica, 
on account of the recent insurrection, and raided from 
£100,000 to £1,000,000 Tho chancellor of thh exchequer 
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declared that it would require £800,000 to rebuild tho 
premises! destroyed by the insurgent slaves. It was in 
this same year that tho slaves in America heard of 
Garrison’s manifesto ; and from that time they ceased to 
rise. Till then, revolts had been frequent — several 
talcing place every year. Since Garrison, tho ‘peace- 
man,’ has arisen in their behalf, there has not been one. 

By tho 14th of the next May, the government had 
declared that thej' had found tho pressure of public 
opinion on tho subject of slavery too strong to bo 
resisted ; and they had brought forward, by tho mouth of 
Mr. Stanley — who had become colonial secretary — a series 
of resolutions, which were to be debated on tho 30th of 
the same month. In the speech of the secretary, introduc- 
ing the resolutions, nothing is more remarkable than tho 
narrative given of West India distress ; a distress so 
frequently recurring, so incessantly complained of, in all 
conditions of war and peace, and of changing seasons, as 
to show that tho secret of prosperity does not lie in 
slavery, and that there was some fatal fault in the system 
which the planters were so unwilling to have touched. 
There was nothing in this narrative to surprise the econo- 
mists, in or out of the House ; and the economists and tho 
friends of the negro, and the most enlightened of tho advo- 
cates of the planters, were alike sorry to see in tho resolu- 
tions a clinging to the unsound method of ‘ gradualism ’ in 
the abolition of slavery. It was proposed that all children 
bom after the passing of any act of emancipation, and all 
that should be under six years old at the time of its 
passage, should be declared free, that all others, then 
slaves, should be registered as apprenticed labourers, being 
considered free, except for the restriction of being com- 
pelled to labour for their present owners, under conditions, 
and for a space of time to be determined by parliament ; 
that a loan, not exceeding £15,000,000 should be offered 
to the planters ; and that parliament should provide for 
the expense of a local magistracy, and of means of educa- 
tion and religious training of the negroes. 

Mr. Buxton declared at once against the compulsory 
apprenticeship, as a device pregnant with mischief. He 
was joined by one who had been a member of the govern- 
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duty Trail , and they complete!} succeeded in impressing 
tho people with a sense of the solemnity of the occasion 
Tho arrival of that midnight in the island of Antigua, 
■where the negroes where to he wholly free at once, was 
an event which cannot be read of without a throbbing of 
the heart It was to the negroes their passover night. 
They were all collected in their chapels — the Weslej ana 
keeping watch-night in the chapels throughout tho 
island The pastors recommended to the people to receive 
tho blessing m silence and on their knees At the first 
stroke of midnight from the great cathedral bell, all fell 
on their knees, and nothing was heard but the slow toll- 
ing bell, and some struggling sobs m the intervals The 
silence lasted for a few moments after the final stroke, 
when a peal of awful thunder rattled through tiro sky, 
and the flash of lightning seemed to put out the lamps in 
the chapels Then tho kneeling crowd sprang to t2ieir 
feet, and gave voico to their passionate emotions — such 
voice as might bo expected from this excitable pcoplo 
Some tossed up their free anus, and groaned away at 
once the heart's burden of a lifo Families and neigh- 
bours opened thoir arms to each other Some praj ed 
aloud, after the lead of their pastors, that they might bo 
freo indeed , and a lozee was heard in thanksgiving for a 
real Sabbath now, when tho wicked should cease from 
troubling, and tho weary he at rest, and tho voico of tho 
oppressor should be no moro heard, and tbo servant should 
bo freo from hiB master In somo of the chapels tho nobio 
spectacle was seen of tho masters attending with their 
negroes, and, when tbo clock had struck, shaking hands 
with them, and wishing them joy The rest of tho 
holiday was spent parti} in mirth, as was right, and much 
of it in listening to tho addresses of tho missionaries, who 
urged upon them with much forco, and in tho utmost 
detail, tho duties of sobriety and diligence, aijd harmony 
with their ©mplojers On tho Monday rnc.nmg, tboy 
weni to work — that work which they were proud of now, 
as it was for wages 

Fair as was this promise, and well as the conduct of tho 
negroes has justified tho highest expectations of their most 
sanguine fnends, no reasonable persons wero ‘so sanguine 
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as to suppose that all parties would bo satisfied — that an 
act of parliament couftl neutralise all the evil results of an 
iniquity that was centuries old — that the striking of that 
cathedral clock was to silence all discontents for the 
future as well as the past. From the nature of things it 
could not be so. The planter could not at the striking of 
that clock, put off his habits of command, and his lifelong 
associations of inferiority with the negro race. He could 
not, in a moment or a year, become an economist, a practi- 
cal man, carrying on his business with the close attention 
and care and thrifty skill held necessary in the employers 
of free labour elsewhere. A nd the negroes would certainly 
work in a very different way, and to a very different 
amount henceforth. The husband and father might, and 
no doubt would, accomplish much more actual work 
between year’s end and year’s end ; but some of it would 
be for himself — on ground of his own ; and the women 
would bo almost universally withdrawn from field-labour ; 
and they would keep their children under their own care 
at home. As the possession of land was, in the eyes of 
negroes, the symbol of all earthly power and privilege, 
it was certain that their great ambition would be to buy 
land ; and thus, again, more labour would be withdrawn 
from the existing estates. And these estates were in that 
bad state of tillage which always co-exists with slave- 
labour ; and the conditions were thus unfavourable to a 
change of system. The probability seemed to many to bo. 
that there would be a decline in the production of sugar,, 
and distress among the planters, not remediable by any 
kind or degree of aid from England, ending probably in a. 
transfer of the estates from the representatives of the old 
system to those of the new. A tone of fretful triumph 
■ would have to be borne with for a time from the enemies 
of emancipation; and, perhaps, a temporary deficiency of 
sugar — entailing further sacrifice on the English working- 
classes who bad so cheerfully undertaken their share of the 
twep t.y millions of compensation ; and, in some future 
time, every white might have sold his plantation to a 
black or mulatio capitalist. There would be much evil 
in all this, if it should happen ; but after so long and 
grievous a sin, some retributive penalty must be expected ; 
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and there were bright points both in the near and distant 
prospects. The negress was now Cinder the protection of 
a husband, and had a home in which to labour and rest. 
Christianity could now be preached, without dread and 
•without omission. "While regretting any decline in^tho 
outward fortunes of the planters, no considerate person 
could for a moment put those outward fortunes into the 
scale against the moral and material interests of the vast 
majority of residents in the West Indies ; and as for the 
supply of sugar, there is a broad belt surrounding tho 
world — here studded with South American ranchos, there 
feathered with African palms, and boyond, watered by the 
rivers of India, and strewn with the islands of the eastern 
archipelago — whero sugar enough may be grown for tho 
needs of the whole race. Tho centuries bring with them 
their own resources. Ours brought a rich one in the 
insight and impulse to extinguish a mighty sin. Necessity 
and justice were 6een and heard to demand it; tho thing 
was done; and necessity and justice may always bo trusted 
to vindicate themselves. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Character. 

TntJS far tho Whig ministry had wrought and prospered 
well. They had undertaken their great works' with a clear 
view of \shat ought to lie done, and a determination to do 
it; or, if they at any time fell short in 'cither of t6w» 
requisites, the sympathy or opposition of the liberal party 
soon brought them up again. Among many defi* 
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ciencics and weaknesses which they were now to exhibit, 
tho most tptal, and ono of the most inexcusable, was in 
regard to Ireland. It required no miraculous wisdom to 
see *tliat Catholic emancipation would not tranquil! iso 
Ireland while she suffered under the burden of what the 
Times called ‘ too much Church.’ In tho most orderly state 
of society in any country, it could not bo expected that 
between six and seven millions of inhabitants of one re- 
ligious faith would pay a portion of thoir produce to 
support a Church which included only a few hundred 
thousands — a Church which they conscientiously disap- 
proved, and whose funds they saw to ho ample, while their 
own priesthood had nothing to depend on but the pre- 
carious contributions of their flocks. On the one hand was 
a Church numbering 853,000, with four archbishops, 
eighteen bishops, and a law which authorised its clergy to 
derive an essential part of their incomes from tithes ; and 
this in a country whore tillage was the almost universal 
means of subsistence, and the division of the land was so 
minute that the tithe-collectors seemed never to have done 
making their demands of shillings and half-pence. On tho 
other hand, there was a Church including six millions and 
a half of members, without aid from government, without 
countenance from the law; with a multitudinous priest- 
hood who lived with the poor and like the poor ; and from 
these poor was the tithe extorted by perpetually recurring 
applications — applications backed by soldiery and armed 
police, who carried off the pig, or the sack of potatoes, or 
the money-fee which the peasant desired to offer to his own 
priest. ' It required no miraculous wisdom to see that the 
long-exasperated Irish must consider this management as 
religious persecution, and feel that Catholic emancipation 
was not yet complete. A very ordinary foresight would 
have shown that it would soon be found impossible to 
collect tithe in Ireland ; and further, that it must soon be 
acknowledged by the whole world at home, as it had long 
been* declared by the whole world abroad, that the main- 
tenance of the establishment in Ireland was an insult and 
injury which no nation could be expected to endure, and 
which must preclude all chance of peace till it should be 
abolished in its form of a dominant Church. The TVT1 - 
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ministers Mere not only without ^h© miraculous wisdom, 
but they were without the ordinary foresight The} , 
Whigs as they were were Winded by that 'same super 
stitious dread of changing the law which had tune .after 
time, been the destruction of their opponents Thoy, 
Whigs as they were, seemed to have forgotten that no 
human law can be made for et n rmty — that no ago or 
generation, can bind down a fntme ago or geneiation to 
its own arrangements or legislate m a spirit of prophecy 
They whose ancestors had declared these truths in 1G88, 
and as often since vs any great reform had been needed — 
they, who had dissolved the laws which gave seats in 
parliament as a propeity to individuals, and the negro as 
a property to his whit© fellow man, pleaded now, while 
Ireland was convulsed from end to end with the Church 
question, that the Church in Ireland could never be 
touched because its establishment and revenues weio 
guaranteed by law If it was ashed to whom were this cs 
tahlishmcnt und the^o revenues guaranteed it was necessary 
to dismiss the abstraction called the Church, and to reply , 
oither the worshippers or their clergy , and tho question 
then was, whether means of worship could not be pro 
aided for the one, and an honourable subsistence for tho 
other by some method less objectionable than taking bv 
force the tenth potato and tho tenth peat from tho Catholic 
peasant and parading tho Church of tho small minority 
before the eyes of the vast maionly as tho pensioned 
favourite of tho state If the Whig ministers had bad 
ragacity to see tho untenable naturo of tho Irish o tabhsh 
ment and courage to propose its reduction to tho proper 
condition of a Protestant denomination they would havo 
gained honours even nobler than those which they won by 
parliamentary reform It is highly probable that Ireland 
would havo been by this timo comparatively at caso for 
tho ministers might apparently have carried such a 
measure at the outset of their legislation for Ireland, 
when their power was at Us height, and the qw'Mion 
of Church reform in England was discussed with n freedom 
and boldness which soon disappeared If not, however 
— if tboy had failed and gone out upon this question 
—they would havo entitled themselves to the etvmai 
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gratitude of tKe nation, and of so much, of the world at 
large as is 1 interested in the interior peace and pro- 
sperity of the British Empire. But they did not see nor 
understand their opportunity. The phantom of the im- 
personal Church, and its shadowy train of legal guaran- 
tees, was before them, so as to shut out the realities of the 
case — the substantial interests of the Protestant religion, 
and the weighty facts that many of the churches were 
empty, the numbers of Protestants stationary or decreasing, 
and the working clergy actually living upon alms. The 
administration tried this and that and the other small 
method of dealing with the difficulty ; at what expense of 
delay, contention, and ultimate partial yielding, we shall 
hereafter see. ‘ Of this,’ said their friends at the time, by 
the most calm and moderate of their organs, ‘ there can be 
no doubt — the only way to afford her [the Irish Church] 
the least chance of a permanent existence, is to abolish 
tithes entirely, and to cut down her other emoluments very 
low indeed ; that is to say, to reduce them until they amount 
to no more than a fair equivalent for the services which 
she can render in return for them.’ 

In 1831, the state of Ireland seemed to be growing daily 
worse in regard to violence. There was a conflict of 
forces between the lord-lieutenant and Mr. O’Connell. 
The lord-lieutenant issued proclamations against a certain 
order of public meetings. O’Connell and his friends dis- 
obeyed the proclamation, and were brought to trial. 
Delays and difficulties were introduced into the legal 
process, as is usual in Ireland; but the matter ended in 
O’Connell and his comrades pleading guilty to the first 
fourteen counts in the indictment, which charged them 
with holding meetings in violation of various proclama- 
tions. The attorney-general was satisfied, and withdrew 
the remaining counts. Mr. O’Connell denied in the news- 
papers tkat-Jie had pleaded guilty ; and declared that he* 
had Allowed judgment to go by default, in order to plead 
before the House of Lords, through the twelve judges— - 
before which time, he hoped, the act under which he va. 
prosecuted would expire. As it was ass-B^ocl and pro\ ea 
in the House of Commons that he had actually pleaded 
guilty, and that nothing remained bqt fpr sentence to be 
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pronounced against him, hie followers, in thoir amazement 
at stich a fall resorted to the supposition that 'some Kind 
of compromise had taken place between him&elf and the 
government and that the liberator had humbled himself m 
older to obtain someboon for Ireland The supposition grew 
to a rumour , and the rumour spread to the friends and 
opponents of the ministers in parliament , and, though it 
was promptly met it was never again extinguished 
■Whether it was through indolence, carelessness, timidity , 
or temporary convenience, certain it was that the 11 hig 
government brought on itself for a course of years, the 
charge of compromise with O Connell after repeated proofs 
of his utter nnworihme** of all trust and therefore of all 
countenance as the i epresentativo of Ins country On the 
present occasion, Mr Stanley, secretary for Ireland, was 
questioned in the House about the transactions of govern- 
ment with Mr 0 Connell and his reply was express and 
clear He would not say that Mr 0 Connell s friends had 
not endeavoured to mako terms for him but the reply of 
government had been that Mr O Connell’s conduct had not 
entitled him to aity consideration and * tho law must tako 
its course — ‘ uidement should bo pressed against him,' 
tho crown 1 -r* ntv o 0< nncll 

and it w oul 
upon it ' 

S ince in tbu 

reland on what ground he had asserted tiui menus v. , 
had tndeavoured to make terms for him * Thero could bo 
no delicacy m disclosing their names becan*o if thoj woro 
accredited agents lie — on tho supposition the principal — 
asked for publicity and if thej wero not his agent* it 
was but common justice to hold them up as impostors 
Again Mr Stanloj s answer was express and char A 
■ 1 tfforo him winch proposed terms to 

, tho 

.son- 

in law , and enclosed m ui u e ro- 

ccivel this explanation with shouts of laughter, nmi tho 
shouts were renewed when Mr O Connell sail that ‘ho 
coull not lut admit that his question had l*vm answered 
most Mitisficiority b> tho right honourable gentlumm.' 
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The terms proposed were, as Mr. O’Connell now declared, 
that he shpuld forego his agitation for the repeal of the 
union, which he regarded only as means to an end, if the 
government would, in the first place, drop the prosecution, 
and next propose good measures for Ireland. The 
answer was, 1 that no such compromise would "be for a 
moment entertained by the Irish government, and that the 
law must take its course.’ It is difficult to account for a 
self-exposure so audacious as this of O’Connell, on any 
other supposition than that he wished to advertise his 
readiness to be negotiated with, and to surrender his 
repeal agitation on sufficient inducement. He had long 
before so surrendered all pretensions to honour, and shown 
himself so incapable of conceiving of honour, that he could 
go through a scene like this of the 28th of February 1831, 
with less embarrassment than any other man. The mis- 
fortune of the case to the government was, that it did not 
redeem the pledge given by Mr. Stanley. The law did not 
take its course; Mr. O’Connell was not brought up for 
judgment. Time passed on ; the act under which he was 
convicted expired ; and when it was defunct, the minis- 
ters considered that it would be ungracious to inflict the 
penalties it decreed. 

From week to week of this session, the outrages in 
Ireland grew worse. Tithe-collectors were murdered in 
some places ; in others, they were dragged from their 
beds, and laid in a ditch to have their ears cut off. Five 
of the police were shot dead at once by a party in ambush. 
The peasantry declared against pastures, and broke up 
grass-lands in broad day. Cattle were driven off, lest the 
owners should pay tithe upon them. ■ A committee of 
Pom an Catholic priests, assembled at Ennis for the promo- 
tion of order and peace, broke up with expressions of 
despair. O’Connell attended some of the trials in May, 
before a special commission issued for the purpose; and 
he took the opportunity of making matters worse by ad- 
dressing the people in speeches, in which he told them 
that many of the convicted peasants would have been ac- 
quitted if fairly tried, but that the juries were afraid to 
acquit. He charged his hearers with — not crime, but — 
indiscretion, and advised them to deliver up their arms, 
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not because the law required it, btfi, because they might 
thus mollify the government, and purchase leniency for 
their comrades who bad been caught Towaids the pnd 
of the month, there was a fight between the police and the 
peasants, at Castle Pollard, m Westmeath, on occasion of 
an attempted rescue The chief constable was knocked 
dowu , the police fired, and nine or ten persons were killed 
The police were tried for manslaughter, on the prosecution 
of the government , and 0 Connell found matter of com- 
plaint even m this, after the men were acquitted, alleging 
that the prosecutions would have been fairer, if left to be 
msti* * '' 1 * T p ' " 1 ' " T* 

had 1 

ment ■ 

affair happened at Newtownbarry, in "Wexford, which shows 
what was the position of the Church in the Catholic dis- 
tricts of Ireland at that time On tho 18th of June, 
which was market day, somo cattle were to be sold which 
had been impounded for tithe payment Tho following 
placard was on tho walls of the town ‘ Inhabitants, &c , 
A,c— There will "be an end of church plunder , your pot, 
blanket, and pig will not hereafter he sold by auction, to 


while tho most of y ou aro starving Attend to an auction 
of jour neighbour’s cattle, seized for titbo by tho Rev 
Alexander M Clmtock * The y eomanrv woro on the alert 
to assist the police As soon ns tho salo began, it merged 
into a fight , and twelve of tho Catholio mob were killed 
Tho consequent law proceedings were baffled and rendered 
fruitless by trick and timidity, but tho affair was nover 
forgotten Before tho y car was out, tho clergy had bccomo 
afraid to ask, and their flocks to pij, tlmr dues As tho 
year closed, soldiery assisted tho polico , but tby» only en- 
larged tho area of tho fights, and deepened their ammosiiy 
On ono occasion, five of tho Catholics were shot do id hi 
the military , ami a fortnight after, when a Btrong body of 
polico were escorting a titlio-coUectcr, they wero sum- 
moned to surrender lum to popular vcngeinco. and, on 
their refusal, twelve of them were slaughtered in a lano, and 
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move left fearfully wounded. The captain of police, and 
liis son, ten years old, wore among the slain ; and the pony 
which the "boy rode was stabbed dead. The arms of the 
assailants were scythes, pitchforks, and bludgeons. A 
country lad, who appeared about thirteen years old, went, 
from one to another of the prostrate police, and finding that 
five of them still breathed, mado an end of them with his 
scythe. Such were the things that were done in the name, 
and for the alleged rights, of the religion which brought 
‘ peace on earth, and goodwill to men.’ As for the reviled 
clergy — the men who were declared to be living in luxury, 
idleness, and case,’ and whose claim to tithe the Irish sec- 
retary was advocating in the House, as l a matter of justice 
between man and man’ — they wore living, some in fear of 
a prison for debt, as they had received no money for many 
months ; many more in fear of their neighbours ; and 
not a few in fear of seeing their children starve before 
their eyes. Sometimes there would como in by night a 
pig, or a bag of meal, or a sack of potatoes, from some pity- 
ing friend ; and by day, the clergyman might be seen 
digging ‘ for baro life’ in his garden, with his shoeless 
children about him, while his wife was trying, within the 
house, whether the tattered clothes would bear another 
and another patch. Such was the system of ‘justice be- 
tween man and man ’ which Mr. Stanley would not at this 
timo touch, because it was legal. If this was justice, on 
every or any hand, what then was injustice ? 

Some clergymen, however, differed from Mr. Stanley 
about perseverance in not touching the tithe system, on 
account of its justice. The Archbishop of Dublin declared 
that he spoke the opinion of many of his clerical brethren, 
as well as his own, when he said, in his evidence before 
the Lords’ committee in this year : ‘ As for the continuance 
of the tithe system, it seems to me that it must be at the 
point of tbs' bayonet — that it must be through a sort of 
chronic civil war. The ill feelings that have so. long 
existed against* it have been embodied in so organised a 
combination, that I conceive there would be continually 
breakings out of resistance, which must be kept down by a 
continuance 'of very severe measures, such as the govern- 
ment might indeed resolve to have recourse to for once, 
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necessary, “but would be very im wilting to resort to habitu 
ally, so as to keep the countiy under military government * 
And the most intelligent persons, and the most experienced. 

I have conversed with, seem to think that nothing else 
will permanently secure the payment of tithes under the 
•j — * t fthw was true, tithes were condemned, 

nnA 


looted at the point < 

case, bo more * anxic lothmg 

with eed, the 

uracters. 
its pro 

tu> ad it was 

the Catholic faith which sent no liouso to 

house, to preach glad tidings to tho poor accepting sub> 
sistenco from tho overflow of good will, but demanding 
nothing in tho name of human Jaw 

In tho royal speech, at tho opening of the next session, 
same progress in ministerial opinion was apparent The 
king requested tho parliament to consider whethor somo 
improvement could not bo made in tho law regarding tithes 
in Ireland In after } oars, there wis abundant causo for 
lamentation that tho advance was so small Committees 
of inquiry were appointed by both Ileuses, and tho 
owdenco adduced was so astounding as to induce, in amul 
titudo of minds Mews of the Protest mt Church in Iro 
land, which it is lamentable tint tho Government did 
not take heed to and act upon Many friends of Ireland, 
as well as tho Catholics themselves, desired if tithes wero 
not to bo abolished that they should bo so appropriated 
as to yield benefit to tho bod} who paid thorn, b) means 
of a recurrence to tlio first principles of tithes Ongunll} , 
one*fourth of the tnho was devoted to the ipanitunnee 
of the poor, and another to that of the places of worship, 
and it was non proposed, even in petitions to parhuuent, 
tint this application should bo roado of tho proceeds of 
tithe and of tho lands of tho Church m Irohnd I ->rd 
Grcv took tho earliest opportunity of intirnat ng that bo 
should strenuous!} oppose an} proposition which went 
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i dojuiv** the Cnnrejf • that 
'ofho' hi4 ruthis.’ iVihq 


rv.r impm.* mini pleader! — 
•oiiurjiM nirho.. jviiiii* ih« I'M rxpr.-.-Mon of tlio 
vuh'lv nwnkiJwd f, .-liny we have adverted to may la' found 
in {*),’. },jv< nfL*:d llkjinytmi, wh>, had bim*elfh:en «m 

n "thu: tin- unfortunate 
aw-inaly which th" t'hur-'h o! Inlaid pr>' 0 ul<d, llo 
should not think nny phr.; c *‘dd !■ id to a turd i-'t (lenient 
of tlu- question. which :.■(• mpt«d V> exclude the considma- 
tion of a thmvuyh j- for.*:: <*f ( ‘htijch of Indnmh When 

hfraw the clergy of th it Church i, r » iviny nb»)i<"i M* dis* 
prop 1 'Vtiount" to *h“ jitjt.ii'’ f *'* 1 rot* • tant-i unuei t h»-i t 
care, and when h<* ! »w that ;h m 1 ,rjo were paid chiefly 
by Homan Catholic . h- «l« ; uj *n th-Mve!* m n*. puyimut 
with iiqurv to ike cun ■ if r< Ho psute'-ted, these* 

fore, ay., in H th" t.mnler of th- rhjyy hiny f<> <1i« pra- 
portiomd to thrir c-itjyroy itio;,, ; and ho ihonld 1>" pi ad to 
fvo lomo jis'-r.* jut*, oh trihulion of the jvvenut B of the 
('lltirdi, Midi n*> w«>uld aff-sd n umje adequate provision 
for the wvrkiny eh ryy ; and he Humid nb<o ho yhid to t oo 
a f !at" of thin;*. in which no part of the revenues of the 
Church rhonUi 1— div<:‘« I tr«*tn th" us" of the* Church. 
Hr- c>n!d think no jetth-nunt of th" exhtiny complaints 
tttihfnetorv which, with t» dm* repaid to nil existing tn- 
tareMs — for find forbid that they should nttcrnpl to Mtrp 
any man of tint which of right belonged to him— did not 
Contemplate the reduction of the Church of Ireland to a 
condition better pror-or tioni d to th" want* of the 1 lotes- 
kni! inhabitant*.’ Such was the view brought out of com- 
Taittce hr a~ thotonyhcToinp a fii'-nd of the \\ hi g ,u nimi. 

tmti(,n tw cat in the Hom-e. _ . . 

There was now no time to he lost. The Infill recusants 
know to a m.in, that the Koval speech had icconin ^ 
parliament a romddenttion of tin* tithe 8}stcm rjy l0 y 
h'ok this for a Koyal condemnati"U oftitho paj *J|o’ cn f flr y 
know hefc^h I'ebruary was oni i’lfSV 

eou^nitli'eR liad reporh-d that nothin,, mutation for a 
°f‘a complete extinction of tithes b> c f !a r0 considered 
charge upon tlio land ; and these i fl t all, ahc ^ f° r 

^rr.mt enotiyh for a refuel to pW arcll doncon in tlio 
f’trs' cation* of those who did p ;l .t * /pjjgh a commutation 
l!fc ighhourhood of Cashel hoped ^ •?****, 
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with las pandnonere , "bat cow they refused las te r m 
came np to him in a field in sight of h s own h'mse — a fiela 
■where several persons were ploughing, -who took no n^he*- 
of the tra nsa'tion — and stoned him till hi> bead wnsbeaien 
to pieces. If anv resident, preset! by his pastor or b~ 
con sc ecee, or by fear of th° law-, paid the smallest amonnt c f 
tithe m the most secret manner, hi' cattle were houghed in 
the mght, or bis house was burnt over his head, (T hi* 
flock of sh'rep was hrmted over a precipice, and lay a 
crushed heap in the morning There was a sound of a 
horn at that time, which mad° men’s £e*h cre^p, whe*h e r 1 * 
was heard by night or oav , fo- tho=e who took upon them 
to extinguish tithes now boldly assembled tneir number 
by the sound of the horn , and all who heard it knew that 
nrnrde” or mutilation or arson was going to be perpetrated. 
Capture^, special commissions, and t-ials were tisdes 
d\ itnesses dared not give evidence , jurors dared not attend 
Magistrates and police were multiplied, but th a thing 
needed was a removal of th“ grievance, winch was real 
enouch, however atroci ousiy avenged. On the ve -y chapels, 
notices were now posted bv the insurgents, and no man 
dared to take them down. There was indeed no time to les*. 

The clergy natnrallv ceased to demand th'-ir dues bat 
even those o r them who had anything to live upon, fraud 
that they were not to b» left in peace It seem'd to !•* 
intended to dnve them from the conntrr If th"y had cow« 
nobody could b*> foand to milk them Tra^e^n^a who 
supplied articles to clergymen, foncd that nob^viy would 
boy of them or even s»ll fo them Throughout tb* 
Catholic rural dis nets o r Ireland the clergy were 
dependent now opm the govern m 'ret, o- upon jnrat* 

' ■ whil* large crea’v meetings 

* * < . ‘ * ere were posing resold ons 

i » were almot alike in rca*ter 

and form, and of wkicT tne following is a fair' sp'reicirei 
* F evolved, that it is a glaring wrong to ccmpe 1 js-i 
impoverished Catholic p^opb to support m pampered 
Inmiy the neb**'* clergy m the world — a c , "*gT f ore 
whom the Catholics do no* ciperereice even the ret cm c f 
common gratitude — a e’e^gy who m times pastop f <Jsd f» 
the last the political freedom o r th** Insh people and a* 
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ilie present clay arc opposed to reform and a liberal 
scheme of education for their countrymen. That ministers 
of tbe God of charity should not, by misapplication of all 
the tithes to their own privato uses, thus deprivo tho poor 
of their patrimony — nor should ministers of peace adhero 
with such desperate tenacity to a system fraught with 
dissension, hatred, and ill-will.’ The grievance was real 
enough — obvious to all who wero not blinded by a 
superstitious worship of man-made law, so as to bo 
insensible to those ulterior laws which it is impious to 
disregard. There was indeed no time to lose; but, 
unhappilj*, there was no man in power free and bold 
enough broadly to assert the higher laws: and thus tho 
lower was not withdrawn, but only feebly mended ; so 
that the change was found ineffectual. Tho work had to 
be clone over again ; and tbe chief part of it — tho reduction 
of the Protestant Church to the needs of tho Protestant 


population — has to be done yet, while Ireland appears as 
far from being tranquillized as ever. 

The act, which bears date June 1, 1832, authorises tho 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland to advance £00,000 to tho Irish 


clergy who could prove themselves unable to collect their 
tithes for the year 1831. Their claims for that year thus 
became a debt from the Irish people to the government, 
recoverable by the powers of government. The claim of 
the clergy to any former arrears was not to bo prejudiced 
by this act, which was designed, for temporary iclief, and 
to interpose the government between the irritated people 
and the clergy. The government was to levy the arrears. 
Many in the House asked at once whether the government 
would be able to levy the arrears — defeated as it had been 
in endeavouring to aid the clergy to do so. Tho bill was 
proffered under a pledge from government that a tithe 
commutation should be instituted, which alone could 
justify the temporary measure of an advance to the clergy . 
The act passed rapidly through both Houses, and became 
law on the 1st of June. It was July before the further 
aiid permanent measures of government regarding it oh 
were brought forward ; and, as the minister declarer , e 
session was too far advanced to admit off h e pass ° 
them all. % They were three. The first rendered the exist 
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recommended a consideration of ‘a final adjustment of 
tithed’ in Ireland , and m his lemnrks on tlie motion for 
the address, the Duke of Wellington had said, that the 
lush clergy were in precisely the same miserable situation 
at piesont that they had "been in before tho passage of 
measures for their relief, and he considered that ‘that 
most deserving race of men' was m danger of utter 
destruction — a statement which was not contradicted h) 
Lord Grey in hiB reply to tho duke's speech After two 
3 ears of experiment and debate, tho Irish secretary was 
now compelled to call the attention of parliament to a 
now measure, hut it was to he four 3 ears 3et hefoie this 
single point was settled At tho outset of his speech, Mr 
Littleton made an avowal which might prudently have 
been taken to heart beforo, so as to save years of ‘ chrome 
civil war,’ much misery of mind and the loss of many 
lives Mr Littleton hogged tho House * to hear in mind, 
that the Btatute book had been loaded with enactments by 
the legislatures of both countries for tho purpose of giving 
the proprietors of tithes effectual means to enforce the law 
The whole of those enactments had proved ineffectual. 
Many of them of tho most severe description, extending 
oven to capital punishment, had proved utterly useless/ 
No ono could wonder at this who heard tho statement that 
followed of tho vexatious incidence of tho Irish tithe 
Owing to tho extreme Biibdjusion of land, tho amounts 
were small — sometimes literally boy ond expression , and 
in such cases, tho debtor was ono w ho had no monoy, or 
read} means of payment, and to whom it was exasperating 
to bo called on, from tirao to time for a religious tax, so 
paltrj, and yet so inconvenient and so hurting to hi* 
conscience In a parish in Carlow, tho sum owing h> 222 
defaulters was a farthing each ‘ A return of tho actual 
number of defaulters whoso debts were under a firthing, 
and rise by farthings up to a shilling would exhibit a 
vcr3 largo proportion of tho gross number In some 
instances, tho ebargo upon tho land ainounfol to only 
seven patts of a firthing "When ho informed tho Com* 
nutteo that 01103 of tho smaller sums wore pa3ablol»3 
throo or four persona somo idea might bo formed of t! 0 
difficulty of collecting tithes m Ireland The highest 
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aggregate charge was against those who owed individually 
about 2d. ; jind ho would then beg to jemind the com- 
mittee, that it was not so much tho sum as tho situation of 
the individual, that rendered these charges oppressive. 
Twopence to one might bo as groat an impost as £2 to 
another. There was another great severity connected with 
tho question of tithes. They wero not simple. One 
proprietor alone did not come to tho poor man to demand 
bis tithes ; but many, whoso interests wero irreconcilable 
and adverse, fastened upon him. Thcro wero different 
kinds of tithes — the vicarial, rectorial, and impropriato — 
all often fastening on the same individual, who was bound 
to meet tho separate demands of each tithe-owner. The 
opposition to tithes, then, though it might receive an 
impulse from agitation, was not to be wholly traced to 
that source. There was a deeper source in the sovority 
of the impost itself.’ This was all very true ; tho disaster 
was, that it had not beon known sooner. Such had been 
the state of tho ease during preceding years of legislation ; 
during years when the Irish were called purely ungrateful, 
because tbe Emancipation Act did not tranquilliso them. 
A quieter procedure on their part would have been wiser 
and more virtuous; but there was also little wisdom in 
tbe expectation that quietness would rise up and spread 
among an excitable and long-injured people, while a 
grievance like this was ignored by a government which 
called itself liberal, and friendly to Ireland. Now that 
the ministers had at last discovered that they had 
-grievance, as well as agitation, to deal with, the method 
in which they proposed to deal with it was this — that all 
compositions for tithes should cease from the 1st of next 
November ; and that the amount should be paid in the 
form of an annual land-tax to the king, who should cause 
provision to he made out of it, in land or money, for the 
clergy and gtlier tithe-owners. This land-tax was to be 
redeemable. Mr. O’Connell, and other members from 
Ireland, vehemently opposed this proposal, reasonably 
alleging that it’ would merely establish the same impost 
under another name. They did not succeed now in delay- 
ing the introduction of the bill; but on the 30th. of July 
when it was in committee, Mi*. O’Connell had his revenge 
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for the moment He objected to the proposal that govern 
ment should recover the amount of the tithes , said that 
they would never succeed m taming the Insh people by 
pretending to throw salt on the tails of the landlords* and 
moved that the tithes should be made payable immediately 
from the landlords to the clergy, after being reduced 40 
per cent This motion was in the form of an amendment 
to the third clause of the bill , and it was carried by a 
very large majority— the numbers being 82 to 33 

After taking time to consider, the ministers determined 
to go on with the bill Thoy never wonld hn\ o proposed 
a large reduction in the incomes of the Irish clergy, but 
as the House of Commons had declared itself broadly in 
v “ notion and it would facilitate the 
1 * «« And 

the 

* - tliflg 

and thankful to receive u.u, „ *n o 

the security, punctuality, and peaceableness whicn wouli 
now attend tho payments Tho lord chancellor put it t< 
the Peors, when tho bill camo boforo them, whether anj 
ono of them deriving a nominal income of £100,000 fron 
his estates, would not bo very glad to receive in gold, on r 
certain day , without a chanco of disappointment, £77,500. 
with a release from all disputes, pains, and penalties, from 
had or impoverished tenants It their own bishops were 
to bo behoved, kowover, tho great majority of tho Irish 
clergy were hostile to tho measure In that caso — if they 
v. oro still able and disposed to stand out, nndor tho nek of 
Insh outrage, for tho full hiro of their spiritual service — 
tho compassion of parliament was thrown away upon them, 
and that of tho nation muBt bo reserved for tho suffering 
minority of tho clergy, who woro ready to sacnfico some- 
thing for peace and to mold causing their brothor to 
offend Put oi cn theso moro high minded '^offerers yrcro 
not to bo aided yet. On tho motion for tho second reading 
in tho Lords Lord Ellen bo rough moved that tho ?**" 
should 1)0 rend that day six months, and lb row it out b> fl 
majonty of G7 out of 311 votes by proxy or present uiio 
Bishops who wero in favour of tho measure wero th<yo of 
Derry, Chichester, and [Norwich On tho other sido were 
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the Archbishops of Canterbury and Cashel, and nineteen 
bishops. The division showed that tho spiritual peers 
werq quite of Lord Melbourne’s opinion — which was 
earnestly expressed — as to the unspeakable importance of 
tho measure ; only they took an opposito view of it. It 
was but for a short time, for witliin hvo years they had to 
yield; and meanwhilo, their conduct, whether attributed 
to pride, to greed, to enmity to tho Catholic Irish, or 
merely to such narrowness of view as ill becomes legislators, 
went as far to impair tho dignity and influence of the 
Church among those who watched the case, as their success 
in throwing out the Reform Bill three years before. 

Thus ended in failure the endeavour of tho "Whig 
administration to deal with tho Irish, tithe question: a 
difficulty so radical as to require radical treatment, as has 
been since practically acknowledged. The effect of merely 
tampering with it was very disastrous: the government 
was foiled ; the clergy sank into a deeper slough of popular 
hatred; and tho Irish Church lost every year more of its 
dignity in tho eyes of its own well-wishers. 

The great question of its preservation in any form had 
now for some time been discussed ; and so discussed that it 
was necessary for the administration of the time — whatever 
it might be — to take up the argument. Everybody knew 
that the chief incitement to the repeal agitation was the 
hope of getting rid of the Church. The Tories were 
disposed to defy the repeal cry, and all agitation, and to 
uphold the dues of the Church, even to the last penny of 
church-cess, and the smallest fraction of a farthing of tithe. 
A large number of the Liberal party were for so abating 
the L’ish Church as to throw its maintenance upon its own 
members, and reduce its ministers to some proportion to 
their flocks. The endeavour of the administration was to 
keep a middle course between these extreme parties. In 
1833, the gevernment proposed to empower a board of 
ecclesiastical commissioners, by act of parliament, to make 
extensive changes in the Irish Church, which, it was 
hoped, would be so manifestly for the advantage of all 
parties as to secure a sufficient support in parliament. 

It appears,’ by a census purposely taken in 1834, that 
the proportion of the numbers of the Protestant Church 

n 2 
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in. Ireland to that of Catholics and Dissenters was tins 
The Catholics wcie 6 436,060, the members Of thoE&tab 
listed Church were 853 160, and the Dissenters, 6^5 540 
—that is, while the Catholics were above 80 per cent , the 
Church Protestants were just above 10, and the Dissenters 
8, per cent The revenues of this Church were £805,525 
— above £1 per hea 1 There wero nearlj 

1400 benefices — of a single 

Protestant, twenty iidu ontamed 

under five and twentj In 157 benefices, no service «v 
performed, the incumbent being an absentee 1 boro were 
four archbishops and eighteen bishops for this little finch 
It was impossible that such a Church could long bo 
endured m a country so peopled , and the reductions non 
proposed bj government were very considerable 
Two archbishops and ten bishops wero to l>e tlie list o: 
their name Their dioceses were to bo united w ith others 
as opportunity arose, and on the death of tho primate, tin 
income of his see was to bo reduced from £14,500 tc 
£10,000 Doans and chapters wero no longer to enjoj 
dignity without nor) ' l veto to bo abolished, or tf 
undortalco tho euro o* ** ** lw 

endured no longor, the 

appointment of ministers who had not uu u „ nvo 

years before The first fruits, winch wero a troublo and 
grievance producing Jittlo return, wero to bo abolished, 
t ml replaced bj a t \x on benefices nml episcopal incomes 
rising in its percentage from tho smalh.vt benefice not 
under £200 a }car, to tho aast incomes of sorao of the 
bishops , tho lmmbio In mgs paa ing o per cent , and any 
episcopal incomo exceeding £l, r *u0 a }enr, 15 per cent It 
was expected that bj tho sum thiiB raised — about JEG'VK^f 
year — a sufficient proviMon would bo secured for thou pair 
of churches and conducting of tho service, so that tlio odn*M 
i r 1 wi -fovg might bo abolished, its amount betn-? 

, * i ■ v — ** * * uoint 

, # « h rh 

lasted for a cotir-o 3 k*. , 1 ' al to be 

renewed hereafter In opening tho scheme 01 go vitiu ent 
for ottering — to the advantage of nit other parties without 
injury to tho clergy — tho terms for letting tho land* ef *1 * 
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loud as it was, about confiscation of tbe property of tho 
Church c 

The Peers were believed to intend to make a vigorous 
rail} against this very important bill, with whoso pascago 
tbe existence of tbe ministry was understood to be bound up 
On a recent occasion, wben the Reform Bill had been in 
danger, a well timed vote of the Commons of confidence in 
ministers had been found of service and it was now pro- 
posed again to intimate to the Peers that the Commons bad 
a veiy decided will m regard to the reformation of iho 
Insh Church Sir J Wrottesley after duo notico and in 
opposition to the entreaties of ministers, moved for a call 
of the House on the 17th of July — the day of tho second 
reading in the Lords and he was nearly successful — 125 
voting with him and 160 against him 

The opposition m the Lords was 6trong, but not 
effectual Tho support given to tho measure was some 
what grudging, but it was sufficient— no doubt for tho 
reason assigned, in. a few remarkablo words b} tho Earl of 
IVichlow for lus sharo in carrying tho bill through ‘ Ho 

could not bo taken to be a supporter of ministers because 
ho meant to a oto for their prosent mea-suro lie concern cd 
that ovciy act of theirs boro upon it tho stamp of rovolu 
tion — tho present no less than others but ho would for 
that very reason voto for tho present hill because if ho 
did not, ho might on a future occasion— liko him with tho 
books of the faibyl— havo to pay a higher pneo for lc £ s 
value * Tho Duko of 1\ ellmgton who had raoro reason 
than most men to know what to dread from Insh discon- 
tent supported tho bill, on condition of certain amend 
ment8 and all went well except that ministers aero 
outvoted on the point of tho dispo al of tho revenues of 
suspended appointment* Bj a mrvjont) of two it was 
dccilcd that such rovcnucs should bo applied to tho repairs 
of tho church nml globo-liou o and tl en any surj hw 
1 1 in 

« (o 

< ■ t cd, 

on tl o 30th of July, by a majonty of 54 out of 210 vote*" 
nnd in tho midst of a vigorous recording of protects 1} 
alarmed peers Of theso protests tho most rcnurknbloono 
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the cabinet about the power of the state over any now 
revenues of the lush Church was of less consequence, ns 
the chief of the minonty— • who called such a doctnno a 
plan of confiscation — was now occupied with cofomal 
affairs The difference might for some tune longer have 
caused nothing more serious than preparatory discussion, 
but for the subject of the Irish Church being brought up 
by Mr Ward, memberfor St Albans, on tho 27th of Slay, 
in a motion for the reduction of its establishment, as it 
exceeded tho spiritual wants of the Protestant population, 
rt nd as it is the right of the state to regulate tho distribu 
tion of church property, rnsuch manner as parliament may 
determine The motion was seconded bj Mr Grotc, one 
of tho members for London who had scarcely begun 
address tho House when Lord Althorp received soi 
information which induced him, at the close of Mr Grot 
speech, to request the Uouso to adjourn tho debato fr« 
the present Tuesday to the Monday following On tl 
question —of the right of tho state over nnj proceeds 
church property — the administration could not bear 
touch 1 ho news which had reached Lord Althorp w 
that tho loaders of tho minority in tho cabinet — If! 
Stanley and Sir James Graham — had resigned Thoj h 
lmmcd on thoir court dresses, and gono to tho king, 
surrender oflico Their example w ns immediately follow 
by Lord Kipon and tho Duko of Kichmontl 1 ho sing 
lory, and two ‘ Camn»gites f ‘ were now gono, and i 
ministry being whoity Liberal — or supposed to bo so- 
could henceforth work more freety Such was tho spec 
lation m tho Ilotiso of Commons m Lombard Street, nr 
in Ireland Lord Auckland went to tho Admiralty , M 
Spring Bice to tho Colonial Office and tho prnj seal m 
held bj Lord Carlisle Mi Poulctt Thomson at the fian 
timo bccamo president, instead of m co-prcsidcnt, of tl 
Board of Trade and the Marqtusof Conj ngh\pisuccoo<lt 
tho Duke of Itichmond at tho i’ost-oflico , 

Tho opponents of a liberal pohej knon what was tl 
w eakest point of the administration — of this nrimumtn 
tion ns of snacittl that bad preceded, tho timidity an 
deficient ability of the king I hey hut no time in attic) 
ing tins weak point The day after the debate had Lee 
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so strangely interrupted was the king’s birthday fes- 
tival ; and Hie Irish bishops went up to the throne with 
an address, signed most numerously by Irish prelates and 
clergy, deprecating changes in the establishment. Whether 
the King’s mind was overfull of the subject before, so as to 
flow out at the first touch of his feelings, or whether any 
circumstance at the moment tempted him away from the 
ordinary practice in replying to such addresses, there is no 
saying ; but he poured out a set of sentiments, ideas, and 
promises, which placed himself and his government in a 
position of great embarrassment, and grievously aggi*avated 
the prevalent excitement. This extraordinary speech 
began with the words : ‘ I now remember you have a 
right to require of me to be resolute in defence of the 
Church.’ The king went on to assure the eagerly listen- 
ing clergy that the Church of England and Ireland should 
be preserved unimpaired by him ; and that, if any of the 
inferior arrangements in the discipline of the Irish Church 
required amendment — ‘ which, however, he greatly doubted 
— he hoped it would be left to the bishops to correct them, 
without interference on any hand. He was completing 
his sixty-ninth year, and must prepare to leave the world 
with a conscience clear in regard to the maintenance of 
the Church . 5 £ I have spoken more strongly than usual , 5 he 
said in conclusion, with tears running down his cheeks, 
‘ because of unhappy circumstances that have forced them- 
selves upon the observation of all. The threats of those 
who are enemies of the Church make it the more necessary 
for those who feel their duty to that Church to speak out. 
The words which you hear from me are, indeed, spoken by 
my mouth, but they flow from my heart . 5 He had, some- 
what unnecessarily, assured his hearers that his speech was 
not a prepared one, got by heart, but uttered from the 
feeling of the moment. As such an indiscretion must be 
infinitely ■embarrassing to his ministers, the utmost pains 
were taken to scatter this speech through the country 
without the delay of an hour, that the House of Commons 
and the ministers might be overawed before the renewal of 
the debate on Mr. Ward’s motion, the next Monday. 

Meantime, the ministers did not resign. They had had 
experience before of the weakness of the king, and did not 
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think it right to give up the country to be governed by 
the leaders of the minority, tinder a sovereign .who could 
not help agreeing ■with the last speaker, and who was 
always impetuous on behalf of his latest impression The 
ministers did not resign, but the general conviction of 
their insecurity m o&ce was so strong that Mr Ward 
declined to withdraw his motion, saying that the assertion 
of its principle was made doubly important by the proba 
bility that men would presently be in power who would 
need such a check from the legislature During thoweeh, 
it had become known that Lord Groy had declared that ho 
had neither nerve nor spirits for the vigorous reconstruc- 
tion of the cabinet, and that his predominant wish — to 
have Lord Durham thero — had been overborne by the lord 
chancellor and Lord Lansdowno Two addresses to tho 
premier had boon pre " nf 

Hou«o of Commons 
Lord Groy , tho otho L _ 

cabinet had become known, oxprossivo ot (Ussnusmuiv * 
the discountcnanco of popular principles in tho now ap- 
pointments Tho ministerial papers themselves openly 
warned tho nation that tho government wan only ‘ patched 
up,’ to got through tho session, and that, beforo tho 3 car 
was out, unless tho matter wero looked to m timo, the 
nation would bo at the mercy of tho court, which was 
itself in tho hands of tho Church 
Under such circumstances, 3 Ir Ward refused to with- 
draw his motion Do was probably awaro that Mr Humo 
was about to quoto a letter from Lord Anglcsca to tho 
premier, in which ho insisted on a largo reform of tho 
Church as absolutely essential to tho pcaco of Ireland, and 
ho could quoto as a sanction to Ins motion tho words of Lord 
A 1 thorp himself, a few months beforo ‘If, by any act of 
tho legislature, now raluo can bo given to any probity 
belonging to tho Church that now value will nov properly 
belong to tho Church bccauso it is an acquisition depen- 
dent on such act of tho legislature, and may bo npproj ft- 
ated immediately to tho uso of tho state ‘Mr \\ aid's 
anxiety was to rea*sort this principle, and pitmblo was 
tho position of Lord A! thorp, if I10 was really about to 
evado that declaration of his own His position aval 
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pitiable. He was wont to say, with - his good-humoured 
smile, that yfc was hard upon him to force him to he a 
statesman, when nature had made him a grazier ; and the 
lot wils doubly hard which threw him into a cabinet where 
there was no power of will, no enlightened union, no com- 
bined working faculty, to sustain the efficiency and dignity 
of the government when the appui of popular will and 
popular dictation was withdrawn. Lord Grey was aged, 
worn, and weary ; Lord Lansdowne was for taking a middle 
course, and evading difficulties, on all occasions whatever. 
Mr. Stanley had aggravated all existing difficulties, and 
created many new ones, by his porcupine demeanour ; and 
the whole administration was kept in perpetual hot water 
by the intrigues and indiscretions of the lord chancellor. 
Thus disunited among themselves, struggling in a slough 
of difficulties, where no one could help another, and the 
people withdrawing from them further and further 
every day, they contradicted themselves and each other, 
gave pledges and forgot or dropped them, strove in the 
first place always to evade difficulties which they had not 
faculty or influence to overcome, had long lost their 
popularity, and stood a spectacle of weakness to the weak 
sovereign himself. Thus, Lord Althorp’s position on the 
evening of the 2nd of June was truly a pitiable one. 

By prodigious exertion, a plan for a commission of 
inquiry respecting the Irish Church had been framed, and 
commissioners found, by the Monday morning. In the 
afternoon, a council of the supporters of the cabinet was 
held in Downing Street, at which the procedure of the 
evening was determined on. Mr. “Ward was to be outvoted 
at any risk, as his success would bring on a decision of the 
perilous question about church-property, cause the dissolu- 
tion of the ministry, and, no doubt, a general election, in 
. which the Church and State question would be the watch- 
word. The ^supporters of the ministry knew that their 
constituents were in a mood which it would not be 
pleasant to encounter; and they were thankful to learn 
that government had provided a means of escape from 
either affirming or denying Mr. Ward’s principle. 

When they went to the House, they found it surrounded 
by a crowd, and so filled that it- was difficult for them to 
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think it right to give up the country to bo governed by 
the leaders of tko minority, trader a sovereign .who could 
not help agreeing with the last speaker, and who was 
always impetuous on behalf of his latest impression. Tho 
ministers did not resign; but the general conviction of 
their insecurity in oJbce was so strong that Mr. Ward 
declined to withdraw his motion, saying that the assertion 
of its principle was made doubly important by the proba- 
bility that men would presently be in power who would 
need such a check from the legislature. During tho week, 
it had become known that Lord Grey had declared that ho 
had neither norvo nor spirits for tho vigorous reconstruc- 
tion of the cabinet; and that his predominant wish — to 
have Lord Durham there — bad been overborne by the lord 
chancellor and Lord Lansdowne. Two nd dresses to tho 
premier had been pre ' r ** 

House of Commons : . . 

Lord Grey ; tho otho , A 4 : 

cabinet had bccorao known, oxpressivo of tfissausiacuou ui> 
the discountcnanco of popular principles in tho now arv 
pointments. Tho ministerial papers thomsolvcs openly 
warned tho nation that tho government was only ‘ patched 
up,’ to got through tho session ; and that, beforo tho year 
was out, unless tho matter wero looked to in timo, the 
nation would bo at tbo mercy of tho court, which was 
itself in tho hands of tho Church. 

TJndor such circumstances, Mr. Ward refused to with- 
draw his motion. Ho was probably aware that Mr. Humo 
was about to quota a letter from Lord Anglosea to tho 
i- —n ;/•>> he insisted on a largo reform of tho 


tho legislature, now vaino can no t , ■” 

belonging to tho Church, that now valuo will not properly 
l>clong to tbo Church, because it is an acquisition dopen- 
dent on such act of tho legislature, and may bo appropri- 
ated immediately to tbo uso of tbo stato. 1 *Mr. SY aid’s 
anxiety was to rea'sert this principlo; and pitiablo 
tho position of Lord Altliorp, if bo was really, about to 
ovado that declaration of his own. His position was 
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pitiable. He was wont to say, with 'bis good-humoured 
smile, that it was bard upon him to force him. to be a 
statesman, when nature bad made him a grazier ; and the 
lot wds doubly bard which threw him into a cabinet where 
there was no power of will, no enlightened union, no com- 
bined working faculty, to sustain the efficiency and dignity 
of the government when the appui of popular will and 
popular dictation was withdrawn. Lord Grey was aged, 
worn, and weary ; Lord Lansdowne w r as for taking a middle 
course, and evading difficulties, on all occasions whatever. 
Mr. Stanley had aggravated all existing difficulties, and 
created many new ones, by his porcupine demeanour ; and 
the -whole administration was kept in perpetual hot water 
by the intrigues and indiscretions of the lord chancellor. 
Thus disunited among themselves, struggling in a slough 
of difficulties, where no one could help another, and the 
people withdrawing from them further and further 
every day, they contradicted themselves and each other, 
gave pledges and forgot or dropped them, strove in the 
first place always to evade difficulties which they had not 
faculty or influence to overcome, had long lost their 
popularity, and stood a spectacle of weakness to the weak 
sovereign himself. Thus, Lord Althorp’s position on the 
evening of the 2nd of June was truly a pitiable one. 

By prodigious exertion, a plan for a commission of 
inquiry respecting the Irish Church had been framed, and 
commissioners found, by the Monday morning. In the 
afternoon, a council of the supporters of the cabinet was 
held in Downing Street, at which the procedure of the 
evening was determined on. Mr. “Ward -was to be outvoted 
at any risk, as his success would bring on a decision of the 
perilous question about church-property, cause the dissolu- 
tion of the ministry, and, no doubt, a general election, in 
. which the Church and State question would be the watch- 
word. The ^supporters of the ministry knew that their 
constituents -were in a mood which it would not be 
pleaSant to encounter; and they were thankful to learn 
that government had provided a means of escape from 
cither affirming or denying Mr. Ward’s principle. 

When they went to the House, they found it surrounded 
by a crowd, and so filled that it- was difficult for them to 
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make their way to their seats Mr Ward’s speech was 
brief courteous, but firm Lord Althorp thep announced 
the intention of the government to issue a special com 
mission of inquiry , composed of laymen, which should 1 visit 
every parish m Irelind, and report its population, undei 
the heads of the three religions, its spiritual provisions, 
and its ecclesiastical revenues The Church party regarded 
the measure as merely a preparation for * confiscation , ’ and 
tho Liberals saw no occasion for further evidenco on a 
point of fact which was undisputed, while tho principle 
which was the point of dispute was passed over in silence, 
and nothing gamed by this device but moro time for tho 
government to shuffle on Lord Althorp declared that the 
commission -was m fact already issued, that ho saw no 
necessity for parliament to pronounce on tho principle of 
Mr AYard’s motion, and that ho Bhould inovo tho previous 
question This ho Aid, and obtained an oaerw helming 
majority — of 27G in a Houso of 61 G 

In the other House, the premier had to run tho gauntlet 
between tho lines of objectors to tho now commission , and 


another commission, beforo it had had timo to show how it 
would do its work llio true answer to this would Imo 
been, that tho ministers wero os far ftom dre lining of such 
a thing ns anybod) cl&e, till recent perplexities had put it 
into their heads Trom this moment tho ministers wen 
incessantly called on lor^ixplanations of their a iowh on this 
great subject of tho appropriation of church rt- venues b) 
the stnto , and on different occasions tho} expressed them- 
sclus with var> mg degrees 0 f explicitness On tho 23nl 
of Juno, Mr O Connell nuned an instruction to tho com 
roittco on the Titho Hill, that whatoicr surphia remained 
after tho wants of tho 1‘rotcstant Church wort duty ju*> 
aided for, should ho applied to purposes of general ut»h { ' 
~-wluch ho explained to metn not tho making of r<*»^ 
and bridge*, but purposes of chanty and of education in 
who^o benefits the needs of nil faiths phonhtyulnro alike 
On this occasion, Ijord John Hus sell and l^ird Althorp 
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declared their agreement with Mr. O’Connell, if tlie ground 
were taken, that these purposes were of a religious cha- 
racter, leaving open the question whether such funds could 
be applied — by not only legal right, for that was clear, 
but by moral and equitable right — to secular purposes. 
The question was thus transferred to a new ground — the 
shaking bog of metaphysics, on which it would be for ever 
impossible for any legislature to decide and act. It is no 
subject for legislation whether charity and education are 
religious or secular works ; nor can it be settled whether 
parliament, having a clear legal right to dispose of any 
funds, must have a proved moral and equitable right also j 
nor how a moral and equitable right is provable, or even 
assignable, otherwise than b}' affirming or repealingthe legal 
right. The only thing clear was that nothing could be actu- 
ally done in the matter, for the relief of the Irish Catholics, 
and the satisfaction of the discontented throughout the king- 
dom, while the war was one of metaphysical distinctions. 

The whole bearing and importance of this question in 
1834 can hardly be understood without taking a view of 
the condition of religion and the Church in England at 
that date. This will presently come before us, when we 
shall have to show what were the views and aims of the 
"Whig administration in this direction. The story of what 
they achieved during their present term of office is nearly 
concluded ; and we see them now in a position of per- 
plexity and weakness which it is clear they could not long 
maintain. They must obtain more strength or sink. 

In the preceding year, a bill had been passed which 
conferred extraordinary power^ on the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, for putting down the fearful disturbances of that 
country. Among the provisions of that bill were two of 
eminent importance; that of suspending the ordinary 
course of justice in favour of martial law, and of prohibiting 
political meetings and discussions. The bill was reported 
by the Irish authorities to have worked well ; and to the 
pfemier’s mind it was clear that it ought to be renewed 
on its expiration in August 1834, with the omission- only 
of the portion relating to martial law. To others, how- 
ever, the expediency was not so clear ; and it appears that 
the same want of confidence between the members of the 
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government, or other causes of disunion, existed in regard 
to this as to other measures, for it is scarcely possible to 
doubt, among much conflicting evidence, that up to a 
certain da} , it was not tho intention of government to 
renew tho Coercion Bill entire, except as to martial law, 
hut to leave out that portion relating to public meetings, 
which most exasperated tho wrath of Mr O'Connell Mr 
Littleton, tl o Irish secretary, certainly relied upon this, 
and he sent for Mr 0 Connell to assure him of this agree- 
able prospect, hoping, as Mr Littleton himself avowed, to 
deter 0 Connell fiom agitating on occasion of the pending 
"Wexford election Tho communication was mado under 
tho seal of secrecy It is hard to know whothcr to wonder 
most at tho simplicity which supposed that O Connell was 
to bo trusted with a political secret, or at tho folly of 
imagining that political secrets of such weight can ho 
kept, excopt among confederates Mr O’Connoll explained 
how he concoived himself roliovcd from obligation to 
secrecy, and revealed the awkward fact that Mr. Littloton 
had told him that tho Irish go\ emment was opposed to tho 
renewal of tho Coercion Bill Tho agitator bad immedi- 
ately caused tho repeal caodidato for Wexford to rotiro , 
and, whon it was too lato, ho received a messago from Mr 
Littleton, that tho go\ eminent intended to enforce tho 
wbolo Coercion Bill, except tho part rolntmg to martini 
law Hoi 1 ” 1 — 1 ’ 1 ’ ’ 

out of the 
to re tiro, a 
his opponc 

tho other Ilonsc, tho premier and tho lord chan col lor de- 
clared, tho noxt evening that the} know nothtng of any 
negotiations between tho Irish sccrctaryandMr.O Connell, 
and that tho} did not l>olic\o that any such had taken 
place Great must lmao been their astonishment when 
thoy read tho secretary own statement of tho transaction, 
which was not bo maternity different from Mr. O ConuolJ'o 
as to exempt him from tho charge of ‘ gross indiscretion ' 
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{he plea did not improve bis case. Tho general impression 
was, that he had boon sincere, but most unwise; fhnt ho 
ought to Live resign oil office, on such a conviction of indis- 
cretion : nml tlmt the affaire of the nntion p.-»uld no longer 
l*e safely confided to an mlminist ration ko ill combined, 
and whose proceedings wore so desultory and immature. 

To the premier, tho affair must have been deeply wound- 
ing ; and it proved to bo fatal to his political life. 11c 
was aware, as we know by Lord A It her p’s explanations, 
that a valuable minority in his cabinet, were of tho same 
opinion with the lord-lieutenant — namely, that the clauses 
against public meetings in Ireland need not ho re-enacted; 
and that this minority had yielded the point only to avoid 
breaking up the cabinet ; and now that Mr. O’Connell had 
been admitted by the Irish secretary to a peep at ibis 
stale of things — lie, of all men ! — what remained of dignity 
or efficiency to his government ? 'When lie moved tho 
second reading of t he Coercion Bill on the 4th of July, lie 
spolce low and hurriedly. JTis son-in-law, Lord Durham, 
opposed tho re-enactment of tho clauses against political 
meetings, in words as few and moderate ns liis honest con- 
victions permitted ; and his opposition was received with 
a good grace l>y the minister ; hut it was one of tho inci- 
dents which wrought against tho tottering government. 

This was on Friday night. On Saturday, Mr. Littleton 
tendered his resignation. It wns not accepted — indignant 
as Lord Grey had declared himself about tho transaction 
with Mr. O’Connell. It was supposed that there was littlo 
hope of filling up tho vacancy, in a perilous crisis, with an 
able man who was sure of a scat in tho House — so deop 
was now the unpopularity of the Whig ministry. But on 
Monday Lord Althorp resigned, and would not ho per- 
suaded to remain in office. High as his character stood for 
honesty and courage, ho was aware that it would not 
sustain him under tho odium of carrying through the 
Commons; such a Coercion Bill as lie was now universally 
knpwn to have condemned in council. Ho persisted in 
retiring; and, then Lord Grey saw no other course than 
resigning too. By Lord Althorp’s retirement, ho lost his 
hest colleague; the Coercion Bill would have no authority 
now, if even he could pass it ; and if he relinquished it, 
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his "belief was 'well known to bo that Ireland could not bo 
governed without it On Tuesday he presented Ins resig 
nation to tho king 

On Wednesday evening, the last act was to bo done 
The old statesman now m his sex enty first year, had to 
take leave of power Ho was worn and weakened by tho 
toils and responsibilities of office, and he was conscious of 
having fallen *omewhat behind tho tuno — earnest as ho 
was in saying that the times went too fast, and not ho too 
slow Tho close of his term of power was mortify mg, if 
not ignoble, in its charactor — affording but too much in 
citement to tho taunts and vindictiveness of adversaries — 
taunts and tnumpbs which were not spared cv en on this 
occasion Twice ho roso and murmured a few words 
stopped, and sank down upon lus soat The Home cheered 
him, but he seemed unablo to nso Tho Dnko of Welling 
ton occupied a few minutes m presenting petitions, in 
order to give Lord Grey time to recover himself When 
tlio old man roso a third time ho spoko feobly and trcinu 
lously , but ho gathered strength as ho proceeded, and so 
spoko as to interest all feelings, of friend or foo except 
whero, as in tho cases of tho l)uko of \\ ellington and tho 
lord chancellor, an overpowering fear for tho Church and 
other institutions, and personal regards, hardened tho 
heart and closed tho mind against rov crcnt emottons an l 
clear convictions, which woro shared by nil others who 
had tho privilege to hear Tlio duko naturally fired up at 
tho implied charge of vacillation ngainst his brotlior, the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, in regard o tho Coercion lhll, 
and it wars natural that, with a brotherly feeling for Lord 
W’cllesloy’s responsibilities, ho should vehemently assort 
that Lord Grey’s resignation, being unnecessary , was a 
desertion of Ins sovereign , but tlio rest of tho speech, m 
winch ho reviewed tho measures of Lord Grey's govern- 
ment, v\as nothing short of malignant Ono circumstance 
which could not l>o overlooked at tlio time, and cannot p»ss 
tmnoUoed by the reader ot one day \K* perfect Uk(.w«% 
in conception and spirit, to Lord Grey's rpeecli against 
Canning which fixed tho deepest arrmv of tho flight tinder 
which ho sank I,ord Grey was less unhappy than Canning 
*n being present to hear what was sail of hint, instead of 
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learning it from others and being unable to reply; and 
again, tbe duke bad not power so to express himself as to 
wound so deeply as Lord Grey ; and thus the retribution 
was pot severe, but it must have sorely embittered tbe 
parting moment. It is bitter even to tbe impartial reader 
to witness these displays of infirmity — of that deep-seated 
infirmity which weakens tbe moral force of three such 
men as these — rendering them unable, not only to appre- 
ciate each other’s course, but to wait with patience to see 
the results — asking Time to be the arbiter, who will be 
the arbiter in spite of them. The lord chancellor’s speech 
drew off the hearers from the painful feelings excited by 
the duke, or gave others in their place. There was abun- 
dant laudation of Lord Grey — such as it required courage 
to offer, face to face, to such a man ; but with it a clear 
rebuke to him for resigning ; and upon this followed a 
sentence or two which, grave as was the occasion, caused 
shouts of laughter — there being few present who did not 
know something of the state of the king’s mind towards 
the ministers, who were so formidably reforming the 
Church against his will. The lord chancellor ‘ felt that he 
should not discharge his duty if, at all sacrifice of his 
comfort — at all abandonment of his own ease — at the 
destruction, if so it might be, of his own peace of mind, he 
did not stand by that gracious monarch and that country 
whose support — whose cordial and hearty support— he had 
received during the three years and a half of which he had 
been a member of the government. After having said this, 
he need not add that he had not tendered his resignation.’ 
"When the laughter permitted him to be again heard, he 
asked : ‘Did their lordships think that there was anything 
very peculiarly merry or amusing in being minister at the 
present time ? ’ No : in the contempt into which this ad- 
ministration had long been falling, there was nothing that 
was not painful to all sound-hearted men, of every party. 

Lord Grey, in his speech, requested a fair judgment 
from^those who thought he had committed errors, and did 
not anticipate qpy charge of indifference to principle or 
deviation from honour. He might well feel this security. 
Brighter honour never shone through any statesman s life r 
ft nobler consistency never crowned a statesman s career. 

vol. m. E 
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On this not a sy liable need bo said , for with lam, through 
out his life the word answered to tho thought, and ho 
possessed the deep secret of high honour, in other peoples 
feelings being to him as his own His honour was not of 
the nice and sensitive character which springs from 
egotism, and has therefore a dash of cowardice in it it 
was of the brave and healthy sort which needs no special 
care but flourishes beat by thinking seldom of itself Tho 
only approach to a doubt ou this part of Lord Grey a 
character was caused by his profuse distribution of offr 
among hie relations , and ho thought, with great simplicit 
that he had disposed of this complaint in his speech 
this night, by ashing whether the so many relations d 
not do their work well and declaring that tho family coi 
nection generally had grown not richer, hut poorer, sun 
they camo into office Could such a man overlook ti 
truth that it is unfur to exclude others from office by fd 
ing departments with mombers of ono funily, and dotr 
mental to the interests of tho stato to have in its depai 
incuts an oa ormling c*»8t of ideas and feelings ? Did 1 
not know how strong was tho national responso to Cannin 

hi 

ho 

n 

th 

‘oirors’ with which ho anticipated that ho might l* 
charged And it is difficult to cli irgo him with any other 
for tho rest w-as not error but incapacity , an induced m 
capacity, with which ho was afflicted -and tho natioi 
through him — through tho c\il operation of aristocrat!' 
station nncorrcctcd by timely political labour, and tl 
cxtensiao inter© ur^cs which aro a pmilcgo atfcnlan 
upon it llo knew no more of tho British peoplo than h< 
did of tho Spaniards or tl o Gcrmana Ho did not tl < 
scopo of lit* own Reform 1 dl, and could Vipt bear th( 
consequences of his own greatest act— tho fruition ^f fit 
aim of his win lo lift b lien he 1 a 1 lumself taken np tl 
IIouso of I onht tn his lean 1, broken its fistemi gs and t 1 
it down m a lower jlnce, lo in* *tul tl at it was *td] 
where it was befuro, mil hc*wouli stand by bis order 
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against any who declared to f ho contrary. Ho governed 
with a feeido and uncertain hand, became Ito could not 
freely throw his mind into iho common stock with his 
colleagues, or induce them to do the samo. llo respected 
them — valued them — graced them — hut could not make 
common cause with them. And he fell by insisting on 
coercing speech in Ireland, when tho ruler of Ireland 
offered to govern that country without a power so stringent, 
and Ins own ‘ best arm ’ in tho cabinet, and somo other 
valuable members, were opposed to tho act of despotism. 
It was needless to protest that he acted from his conscience. 
Nobody donbted his doing so, in nil his political acts. 
Tho question was whether his conscience was illumined 
by the best lights of intelligence. When tho grand in- 
quisitor declared that he acted from conscientious love of 
his victims ; when Francis of Austria and Mettornich 
declared that the Spielberg prisoners wero tortured, body 
and mind, for tho salco of tho nation ; when tho Dulco of 
York pleaded conscience for his intended rigour towards 
tho Catholics — nobody doubted tho sincerity of the men. 
Tho question was whether their consciences could he per- 
mitted to overrulo those of a multitude of other men. And 


so, in a much milder way, was it now in tho case of Lord 
Grey. Tho question was, whether speech was to bo coerced 
in Ireland because Lord Grey conscientiously behoved it 
ought. Mr. Littleton expressed in the Commons, on this 
samo night, a remorse which it was painful to witness for 
the act by which he had compelled tho decision. It was 
natural that ho should do so, but there wero fow or nono 
who thought, in a little while, that tho event was to ho 
lamented. It was not only that tho cabinet could not 
have stood for any length of time ; it was that the manner 
of Lord Grey’s fall, however mortifying to his friends and 
his party, ancj pathetic in all eyes, was instructive, alike as 
a comment ©n the past and a warning for the future. And 
for bjmself — his lot was not hard, though less brilliant 
than it had "been* Ho was nowhere blamed for any fault 


but that which perhaps he bad no great objection to he 
charged with- -an excess of the aristocratic spirit. He 
retired, amidst universal, if not unmingled sympathy and 
respect, to enjoy the repose which his years required, in 

£ 2 
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the bosom of a family by whom he was adored. He had 
had the last experience of civic glory ; and h6 was now io 
find how much more he enjoyed the sereno household 
glories of a home like his. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tire period under roviow, racmorahlo on many accounts, is 
for nothing moro bo than for tho perturbations of its 
religions lifo How long tho crisis might havo been 
deferred, and what would havo been its ibsuo, if the war 
had heen protracted, it jb impossiblo to divine. It "a* 
after Boventocn j cars of pcaco, and with tho reforms of ft 
peace-period for its proximate cause, that it actually 
occurred , and sooner or later it must havo occurred, under 
any conditions or tho secular lifo of tho nation. As it w»<\ 
tho perturbation was so extraordinary, and to those "ho 
were timid by constitution or by creed bo fearful, that it 
seemed as if tho fountains of tho deeps of men’s mind* 
mcto broken up AraidBt tho delogo of conflicting 
theologies and wills, tho administration nnd parliament 
drifted helplessly and blindly , nnd it was plcar that no 
good steering was to lw expected from tflui, nor onV 
discovery of drj land vhoro tho struggling minds of m <>ft 
might find a footing atul rest. Such ens-n are, fli 
clear-sighted of all parties admit, an lncvihiblo conscijuTC^ 
of a union of Chuith and State Tho firmest friend* tj 
that muon admit this without hesitation, While deeUnrg 
tho advantage of such an arrangement to i rq>ondit A * s 
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over tho occasional inconvenience and lisle. As 11*1110 
passes on, and ilioso changes are wrought which never 
cease, the terms of the union must be remodelled, nml 
newly risen questions must, be settled, whilo it is quite 
certain that the ministers of the state will not bo able 
fully to enter into tho views of those of tho Church ; and 
the ministers of tho Church must inevitably despiso and 
bo shocked at tho statesman’s views of religious claims 
and. affairs. 

■\Vhen tbo critical period of indispensable change arrives, 
all difficulties are aggravated — in the instance of England 
and her Establishment — by tbo perpetual existence of 
three parties within that Church, whoso views and habit 
of mind differ too widely to admit of a peaceable co-existenco 
for any length of time in a Protestant Establishment; 
though the Itomish. Church is able, in such a case, to 
include and occupy them all, without controversy and 
confusion. This -weighty fact has been adverted to before, 
in connection with tho first manifestation of the great 
disturbance which was now to reach its height for tho 
time— that is, when tho controversy on the Peterborough 
questions took place in 1821 . That first instanco of 
revived High-Church domination over faith took tlio 
nation by surprise; tho oppressed clergy petitioned parlia- 
ment for relief and justice ; almost every voice that was 
raised at all was raised against tho claim of tho bishop ; 
and there was one circumstance in the case that was never 
forgotten, and will never bo forgotten — that no bishop hut 
the one appealed against opened his lips upon the subject, 
though every endeavour was used in the Bouse of Lords to 
make the prelates speak. Clear as it was to all that they 
were in parliament for tho very purpose of guiding tho 
state in such affairs as this, their constrained and ignoble 
silence showed that they were unprepared for the great- 
controversy, just then opening, between the claims of tho 
Church and? the Protestant doctrine of liberty of opinion.^ 
Twelve years elapsed between that discussion in 
parliament and the reduction off the Irish Church by the 
administration of Lord Grey. In the interval, rumours 
had spread of the rise of a sect within the Church, whose 
head-quarters were at Oxford ; as there had been rumours 
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members m filling tho pulpits of the Establishment 'with 
devout Calvimstic ministers, who caused a powerful ro- 
lig*ous revival among the aristocratic and wealthy classes 
of society Tho Oxford movement was of a widely diffe- 
rent character, representing as it did the opposito party 
in the Church from that of the Simeons, Wilborforces, 
and Thorntons The rumours which stole abroad told of 
observances which excited no little surpnso, while tomo 
who heard were amused, and others seriously grieved and 
alarmed It was scarcely conceivable that Laud and his 
ways should have risen up again among us in the 
nineteenth century, yet those who had seen and heard 
what vent on within tho University of Oxford told of 
priestly claims, and obedienco of novices, of lioningo to 
the memory of Charles tho Marty r , of devout reception 
and study of ancient tradition and tho Christian fathers, 
and a passionate disparagement of tho Reformation and 
Protestantism , of exclusivo reliance on tho sacraments of 
tho Church , of tho most frequent possible celebration of 
its sorvicoB , of tho setting up of oratories and of crosses , of 
scrupulosity about garments and postures and fasts , and 
osenof auricular confession IVhcro bo much was said, 
something must l>o truo , and it was not long before tho 
Oxford men published to tho world araplo ovidcnco that 
somo strango things indeed wero truo 
Ou occasion of tho reduction of tho Irish Church, tlio 
Oxford part} behoved tho timo to ho corao for them to 
preach their principles, and rate, if it jet might be, tlio 
Church and tho nation 'they denied tho rightful power 
of tho government to touch tho constitution and revenue* 
ol tlio Church and they apprehended that parliament 
would gratify the earnest desiro < f a large Tody of Church 
men, in reforming tho Booh of Common Prater^ through 
a commission of Mato apjv mtment To avert Riiclf u 
doecrution, and all further Evolution of tin* Clmrch, and 
to obtain ] crimps n restitnti n of wlmt had l*a n tak< t* 
from her, tho Oxford sect rc«vU c-d to w orl upoivthe j ubltc 
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in inti in all directions — through the press, ns -well as by 
means of llio pulpit and private exhortation, and vigorous 
proselyting Among the young. According to their own 
authorised statement, delivered by Mr. Perceval in a 
letter to ilio editor of tho Irish Ecclesiastical Journal , their 
first business was to enforce their tenets through a set of 
tracts, which gave to tho sect, for some years, tho name of 
Tractarians. The leading doctrine of these tracts is that 
of apostolical succession. Tho only way of salvation is 
declared to be through the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; 
and the only way in which that sacrament can be 
administered is by the bands of the successors of tlio 
apostles, with whom is deposited this sole power of 
communicating the means of salvation. Tho necessity of 
Episcopacj- is thus declared, and not meroly its expediency ; 
and from this follows a train of doctrines which do not 
need moro than a slight indication. As tho Scriptures do 
not contain any account of tho institution of Episcopacy 
by Christ, some other and co-equal authority must be 
adduced; and tradition is that co-ordinato authority. 
Hence follows tho exclusive reverence for tho Christian 
fathers, as tho historians and registrars of tradition. 
Hence, too, the reverenco for many of the forms and obser- 
vances of .Romanism which, being traced to an Episcopal 
foundation, cannot be refused. Hence, too, the indignation 
and horror at the interference of government with church 
funds and offices; and an expressed willingness that the 
Church should, as soon as possible, be separated from tbo 
state. Of these tracts, Dr. Arnold WToto in April 1834 : 
4 They aro strenuously puffed by tho British Magazine, and 
strenuously circulated among the clergy ; of course, I do 
not suppose that any living man out of the clergy is in 
tho slightest danger of being influenced by them, except so 
far as they may lead him to despise tbo clergy for 
countenancing them.’ Tho fact did not answer to this 
anticipation. If the Traetarian clergy might soon bo 
counted by hundreds, tbeir followers, and the diligent 
readers of tho Tracts for the Times, presently amounted to 
tons of thousands ; and there is nothing to wonder at m 
this, if we remember the proneness of the human mind to 
rely upon aitthority, and to seek safety in definite obser- 
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vances Far on in tbs nineteenth century, therefore the 
zealous Protestants of the empire saw spectacles which 
filled them with anger and dismay — on the bne hand, a 
striking increase of the Catholic body, from the earnestness 
with which noble and wealthy Catholics applied themselves 
to use the present crisis for the good of their Church , and 
on the other hand, the rise and spread of a body, within 
..a iw*™ «ur own University of Oxford, who were always 
■ — •» so like 

• of men 

. ako out 

the difference a iou* ~ amours 

of one or another Tractanan having gono over to Jtomamsm 
— rumours which were highly resented, and proved in tho 
Tracts to he necessarily falso, and for a while the) vero 
not true, hut, m no long timo, a conversion to Jtomamsm 
began within tho umvorsit), and spread so undonmhli, 
that tho kindred character of tho principle of Komanistn 
and Tractananism has for somo tnno ceased to bo disputed 
During this period, then, ono of tho threo parties in the 
Church was succeeding in substituting for tho previous 
idea of religion another wbo«o popular spread made somo 
good mcnB hearts fail them for fear 'theology in tho 
priesthood, and unlimited obodicnco in tho flock, were 
now to bo tho idea of a Christian Church In manr a 
church thero was contention about wearing tho surplice 
about old and now or revived methods of celebrating tl 
service, about tho froquencj of tho administration of tl 
communion, and other points which tho bishops vvero < 
sorcl) perplexed as pressed to solve As a body, tl 
bishops showed themselves weak and still unprcpim 
Thero was no unit) of v icw or action among them on th 
occurrenco of this great schism in tho Church, and ill 
multitude added contempt of this weakness to their if 
ditnwtion at tho conduct of tho spiritual peers about tk 
1 4 — ~i ns to conceal thu- fetbug’* 

i ’ ■ » 1 * was rn iMxkI at th< d<on 

. s * - with brickbats ent (ngv- 

stalks, and opprobrious worn* to his cxtnmo connti rtn 
tion Tho Bislop of I/ondon Ini a year before 
prevented from preaching at fet Arms, Solut, b) on la 
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timation that when he rose in the pulpit, the larger part 
of the congregation would leave their seats. Much of this - 
was political feeling ; but it was aggravated, and not 
dispersed, by the irresolute and uncombined conduct of 
the prelates under the appeal of the fractarians. The 
heads of the Church were evidently not ready for the 
crisis of the Ohurch. 

The strongest popular sympathy, in connection with 
this party, was with a clergyman here and there who fell 
a victim to his sense of duty in enforcing his rights — not 
from the love of lucre, but the fear of surrendering any of 
the prerogatives of his function. One of these, the Eev. 
Irvine Whitty, rector of a parish in Ireland, was shot after 
having brought forty-five suits for the recovery of tithes, 
at one sessions. Another was a clergyman in the south 
of England, who enforced his tithes, under a sense of duty 
to his Church, to a point which maddened his poor neigh- 
bours ; and the general feeling was fearfully expressed by a 
man who shot him dead from behind a haycock in his own 
field. The popular resentment in these cases followed 
those who had instituted a false ideal of a Christian 
Church, rather than the weak men who had been mastered 
by that idea. While the pity for these victims was yet 
fresh, every one looked to see what would happen at the 
installation of the Duke of Wellington as chancellor of Ox- 
ford, at a time so critical. The proceedings there, while 
very amusing, were significant enough. The young men 
in the theatre are wont to express their partialities and 
dislikes, political and religious, on these occasions — thus 
giving notice to the world what it has to expect from the 
rising generation of professional men and legislators ; and 
the watchwords and cries were never more significant than 
on the present occasion. There were thunders of applause 
when cheers were asked for the bishops, Mr. Stanley, and 
the Duke of Cumberland ; and never-ending groans at the 
Irish Church commission, the administration, and the 
Gower Street Company — meaning the London University. 
The word the Dissenters’ was received ‘with a long-pro- 
tracted snuffle, and an ejaculation of “ Amen,” from several 
voices, in imitation of the nasal twang of the conventicle.’ 
This, agairi, was like a restoration of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury The peculiar enmity against the Dissenters on this 
occasion, was a piece of retribution on a movement of the 
Moderate-Church party to obtain admission for {hem to the 
universities, and nothing could be more offensive than 
two ones and their reception — ‘ The university and her 
privileges * and ‘ London University and her want of prm 
legos ’ The cheers for Oxford and her exclusiveness were 
natural and fair enough , hut the virulent desire to oxcludo 
the Dissenters from privilege everywhere, was well under 
stood to be expi eased by these lads on behalf of their class 
and order Such were r ' 

r (i i tt i /"n i ■ 


but less prosperous than 
they had been- It appeared that the Traetanan multitude 
was largely increased from the ranks of the Evangelical 
party There were many lowly and tender spirits, worn 
and anxious with the care of working out their 6alva<ion 


where they had the protection of a pnesthood, which per- 
mitted them to repose their cares upon others, on the 
simple condition of obedience to definite commands, and 
which prescribed a. clear ritual duty in discharge of ob- 
ligations which had hitherto weighed heavily upon their 
consciences It was natural that the numbers that went 
over from the Low to the High Church should bo con 
siderable Some of the brightest lights of tho sect, too, 
were extinguished within this period Its honoured and 
beloved V* llberforce was laid in his grave during this 
timo, and to no man did tho sect owe so much His 
Maj day nature was too genial to bo clouded bj tho 
gloomic 1 ^ 1 “ wt - 1 1 1 ’ ' 

himself 
ns to ta 

sincerity of heart— tho woes of all who sinned and sufflrcd, 
his glorious and exquisite natnro broke through all fao 
titious restraints, ana made him free joyous, and benign, 
as if ho had novor taken upon his lips that languago of his 
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sect which abounds at once in denunciation and terror, in 
slavisliness and pride. He was far above fear and haughti- 
ness alike, though he might strive to feel both ; and, while 
exhorting to the attainment of a specific faith, as the only 
security for salvation, he so abounded in good works as 
to earn the wondering veneration of all living men, and 
the gratitude of unborn generations. The affectionate, con- 
fiding, cheerful old man — wise as a sage, and fresh as an 
infant — sank into death just after learning that the Negro 
Emancipation Act might be considered safe ; and when he 
closed his eyes, the brightest light of his sect went out. 
The influence of the body had been materially confirmed 
by the writings of Hannah More, whose books are a 
curious reflection of a part of the spirit of her time. The 
reflection may be regarded as exaggerated, however ; for 
it would be hard to impute to the sect all the spiritual 
pride and censoriousness, the narrowness of view, and fac- 
titious interpretation of nature, life and Scripture, which 
pervade her writings. But the solemnity, the self-analysis, 
vigilance, asceticism, and intemperance of both fear and 
hope, are thoroughly characteristic of the sect, and merely 
aggravated in Hannah More, as they were neutralised in 
"Wilber force, by the constitution of the individual. Her 
writings had a vast circulation in their day ; and, as they 
sprang from the spirit which originated the present Evan- 
gelical movement, so they largely assisted in kindling and 
spreading it. 

The activity of the sect was shown during this period 
chiefly in its own walk — of denunciation, and obstructive 
asceticism. It does not appear to have taken any con- 
spicuous part either with or against the government on 
the questions of the time regarding the rights, liabilities, 
and duties of the Church. But it begged for ordinances of 
religious humiliation under the infliction of the cholera — in 
some places held up the cholera as a judgment on the 
nation for its spiritual levity ; instituted the Sabbatarian 
movement "which has been revived, from time to time, 
to this day ; obstructed the publication of geological 
knowledge, lest Scripture should be discredited by the dis- 
agreement of the beginning of Genesis with the discove- 
ries of modern science : and discountenanced the musical 
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festivals which were a feature of the time, including as 
tlioj did, sacred music, and "being frequently held in 
elitirclies While the Oxford sect were encouraging art 
promoting freedom and gaiety of spirits in the intervals of 
religious observance — as on Sunday evenings — and hold- 
ing that none hut the priesthood have any concern with 
consequences while they scrupulously fulfil conditions, the 
rtl n 1 1 ' vere acting in a curiously 

hill, full of insufferable 
x x b called for once a year, 

"by aristocratic gentlemen who could not suffer under it, 
•while "bringing it to bear upon the poor m their comfortless 
homes, or to prevent their going abroad a bishop cm 
ployed himself in invidiously counting the boats which 
passed under Putney Bridge on the hunday , dissension 
was risked at the early meetings of the British Association 
for the Advancement of bcience, by clergymen who de- 
clared themselves resolved to defend the Mosaic scriptures 
from the inroads of scientific innovation, and certain 
newspapers praised the conduct of divines— and among 
others, the Bishop of London — for withdrawing from all 
appearance of countenancing the musical festi> al held- 
Westminster Abbey in 1834 The scruple was about 
ploying a church as a place of sensual recreation un^J 
doubt was presently extended to the use of musio 
in religious worship These differences between fho\ 
sects were practical assertions of their respective doctiL 
of priesthood and no priesthood , the insufficiency andk 
sufficiency of Scnpturo, and tho ritual and ascetic mcl 
of life and worship i 

The action of the third part} in tho Church during Jr 
period is no less conspicuous than that of tho firsM'auu 
far more so than that of the second This, tln/Mode- 
rato party, was that to which tho mmistrj and, on tho 
whole, parliament may bo said to belong if thej could, 
with their diversity of view and unfixedne a of theory, 
bo said to belong to any ono division Minister* of state, 
and members of parliament, generally speaking lia> o not 
tho training — that of tho clergy on the one hand end of 
tho nonconformists on tho other— which furnishes men with 
fixed principles of judgment and action on church matters , 
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and there is therefore no subject on •which legislators 
usually appear so weak. The surest indication of their 
views given by ministers was by their clerical appoint- 
ments ; and the appointments under Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration — especially that of Dr. Whately to the archbishopric 
of Dublin — spoke plainly enough. Amidst their infirmity 
of action, and backwardness of speech, they showed their 
conviction that the Establishment needed reform; they 
made a large reduction of Irish bishoprics, consented to a 
large reduction of Irish tithe — though the measure was not 
carried — and proposed to commute church rates in England, 
for the relief of the consciences of Dissenters. The Dis- 
' senters refused to accept anything short of a total abolition 
of these rates, seeing no relief to conscience, and no re- 
cognition of its rights, in a measure which would compel 
them to pay the same tax under another name ; but the 
proposition showed the tendencies of ministers. Another 
decisive act of the same character was their favouring the 
petitions sent in, whether by Dissenters or members of the 
university, for the admission of Dissenters to degrees in 
the university. The exclusion of Dissenters by their being 
required to sign the thirty-nine articles was an innovation 
— declared to be so by the petitioners in the senate of the 
J University of Cambridge — and a very injurious one to the 
J interests of all parties. The restrictions were laid on in 
* the reign of James L, in a manner informal and unpre- 
cedented, against the wishes of a large number of the then 
existing members, and in a time of extraordinary tur- 
bulence and spiritual oppression. The academical peti- 
tioners prayed for a restitution of their ancient laws and 
liberal usages, whereby many excellent citizens, now ex- 
cluded by conscience from entering the universities, might 
be admitted to degrees, and thus made more available to 
the good of their country. When Lord Grey presented 
this petition in the Upper House, and Mr. Spring Bice 
in the Lower, both these ministers pledged themselves to 
u&e every effort in their individual capacities to carry the 
measure of relief proposed. Counter-petitions were sent 
in from both universities, much more numerously signed ; 
and their,advocates in the House and elsewhere appeared 
to think the question decided in equity by the prepon- 
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derance of opinion within the Universities ; but the govern- 
ment and the Houses generally thought that die opinions 
of parliament, the Dissenters themselves, and the public 
at large, were no less pertinent than those of the privi- 
leged university men; and the debate was long and 
ardent. The case of the exclusionists was destroyed by 

jt • »• p.. 1 M , . f. r 1 • i* T" r i , 


twelfth term, when the demand upon them to sign the 
articles barred them from degrees. This was strongly 
presented by Mr. Spring Kice, in the debate on the Dis- 
senters’ Bill; while others showed how fearful was tho 
snare to consciences in such a case — how powerful a temp- 
tation was presented to a young man to sign what ho did 
not believe ; and how injurious it was to the universities 
themselves, and to public ' r 

which, in common with a 
most valuable men — tho 

unscrupulous. On the other side, there was some ridicule 
of Dissenters for ‘feeling so deeply, exclusion from tho 
empty honour of a degree,’ and apprehension that, if ad- 
mitted to that, they would next crave possession of offico 
and emolument in tho universities; they wore too 6mall a 
minority to ho worth altering the plans of the institutions 
for ; yet they were so numerous, and increasing so fast, 
that they would soon overthrow tho Church . tho subscrip- 
tion to articles was a mero form which no reasonable man 
need scruple to go through ; yet it was the bulwark of tho 
Church which must not be touched , the Dissenters would 
carry off so fow prizes in life, compared with Churchmen, 
that it was folly to suppose they lost anything worth de- 
bating about by tho prosent arrangement ; yet tbero itas 
no saying what would becomo of tho connection between. 
Church and Stato if tho liberal professions wtrp thrown 
open as frcoly to nonconformists as to membore of tho 
Church. Amidst theso mutually destructive picas, tho 
ministers declared their judgment to bo in fua our of re- 
currence to tho ancient liberties of tho universities, and 
deprecated all argument from po c siblo futiiro conse- 
quences, not contemplated in tho present measures, and 
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winch might very well Ido met in their own time, if they 
should ever arise. The sccno at the third reading of tho 
hill was diSgraeefully clamorous, so that tho speakor him- 
self „was scarcely able to preservo his equanimity. Tho 
mover of the measure, Mr. Wood, could not bo heard in his 
concluding explanations for tho ‘jeering, shouting, cough- 
ing, and crowing ; ’ yet ho obtained a majority of 164 
against 75- — a proof that ministers had on this occasion, 
and in that House, asserted liberal principles with suf- 
ficient plainness. Nor did they fail in tho other House; 
though there the bill was thrown out by a majority of 187 
to 8o. 

Tho apprehension in this case was that the Dissenters 
would endeavour to obtain a separation of tho Church from 
the State. The promoters of Mr. Wood’s bill saw that to 
refuse what appeared to them justice to the Dissenters was 
more dangerous to the Church than any recognition of 
liberty of conscience. The Church really was at that time 
in great danger. The High Churchmen and Dissenters 
were almost equally discontented at its connection with the 
state : and the intermediate parties were dissatisfied with 
its condition, and alarmed at its prospects. ‘ The Church 
as it now stands,’ wrote Dr. Arnold in 1832, ‘no human 
power can save.’ He and other Moderate Churchmen, 
therefore, set to work to reform it, while the High Church- 
men were proposing its being put under the care of its 
hierarchy, and the government were striving to disarm 
the enmity of the Dissenters — as far as they considered that 
enmity reasonable — and the Dissenters were striving for 
relief from the liability to support a Church of which they 
conscientiously disapproved. 

' Among tho proposals offered by Churchmen for a reform 
of the Establishment at that time, the two most conspicuous 
publications were put forth by Lord Henley and Dr. Arnold. 
Lord Henley’s plan was, that ecclesiastical affairs should 
he managed by a convocation; that the bishops should 
cease to sit in parliament; and that laymen should be 
wholly silent about matters of Church doctrine. This was 
so contrary to all Dr. Arnold’s views of right, that it called 
forth his protest in the shape of a pamphlet on Church 
reform which, in that season of excitement, caused much 
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and angry controversy. * I have one great principle ■which 
I never lose sight of,' wrote Dr Arnold — ‘ to insist strongly 
on the difference between Christian and non Christian, and 
to sink into nothing the differences between Christian and 
Christian ’ As he proceeds to say, all the world quarrelled 
with the one half of his principle or the other, but he sac 
ceeded m impressing his view at least npon the notice of 
society, if not upon its convictions And so he did with 
regard to a truth, so obvious that it is difficult now to 
believe how lately society m general was blind to it — that 
the Church means not the priesthood, but the body of 
believers In every possible way he reiterated this — 
insisting that Christianity recognised no priesthood — that 
the whole body of believers were equally brethren, and the 
clergy no more than brethren — till the truth took firm hold 
of the public mind, and tho Tractanan party regarded Dr 
Arnold as an impious leveller, and persecuted him for years 
with the moral weapons which alone tho advancement of in 
telligence has left in the power of the bigot ‘Nothing, as 
it seems tome,’ wrote Dr Arnold, after issuing his plan,* can 
savo the Church but a union with tho Dissenters * Under 
the conviction of extreme danger to the Establishment and 
( ’ — oh its overthrow would be to tho whole of 

CL — "'"-la « 5 aid, 

< the 

,ho 

U1C0 ot 

. ho pro- 

postu, <ia wu „ senters 

within its pale, an accommodation ot nouia aim ^rowing 
open of churches, which would enable all to worship con* 
ectentiously under tho shelter of tho general Church , and 
such an alteration of the ordinary services as should admit 
of their being joined in by a largo number of Dissenters 
whoso differences with the Church were not radical Do 
not only defended tho presence of the bishops m parliament, 
but desired in every practicable way to amalgamate 
religious and secular intei ests While doing his utmost 
for tho Church and people whom ho loi ed, ho had, however, 
little hopo, from tho injustice and insolence with which ho 
saw tho Dissenters treated by so-called advocates of tho 
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Church ; and from the keenness with which, as he observed, 
the Dissenters understood and felt their principles and 
their position. ‘ If you see my pamphlet and postscript,’ 
hewrpte, ‘you will see that I have kept clear of the mere 
secular questions of tithes and pluralities, and have argued 

for a comprehension on higher grounds But I 

fear that our reforms, instead of labouring to unite the 
Dissenters with the Church, will confirm their separate 
existence by relieving them from all which they now 
complain of as a burdpn. And continuing distinct from 
the Church, will they not labour to effect its overthrow, 
till they bring us quite to the American platform?’ 

What answer were the Dissenters giving to this question ? 
The plain answer was, that everything depended on what 
was meant in this case by overthrowing the Church. If 
ilie Church was taken in Dr. Arnold’s own comprehensive 
sense of the great body of believers, or in the more limited 
sense of a body of believers in any particular form of 
doctrine, neither the Dissenters nor any one else wished to 
overthrow, or in any way to interfere with such a Church, 
but if the meaning was an Establishment which compelled 
i s own support from those who disapproved of its doctrine 
ami structure, it was certainly true, throughout that period, 
at a multitude of the Dissenters did desire the overthrow 
^ 16 faxing and excluding power. Without concerning 
emselves about other people’s belief and management of 
,, cu ’ own concerns, many of the Dissenters did exert 
lemselves vigorously to obtain relief of conscience foi 
mselves. Some helped to throw out Lord Althorps 
frinnTi/ 01 ' . ^ le commutation of church-rates, on J c 
^ Was fref the amount of tax that they co 
instil nf ° '’ fke obligation to support a ' ie l ^° . 

P'ison \ 0n .. 0 ^ w hich they disapproved. Several 'wen 
long Lvl ^ese an< f- succeeding years, and lay 
*4® t^an pay a few shillings of church-rate. 

% [ )ar ^ lame nt for the removal of the ua i- 

Xcrsitics a U 9, Man y demanded admission uV j oa 
^fween' ou ^ Stated for a dissolution o ' or:i ]ly 

^ tr hW0h and State. And the Jodf ®f ; 

to ioW r . u^P 01 * to the propositions " 
v°t., Ul °”rish Church, to review <■ 
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Church xn England, to extinguish tithes, and to abolish 
pluralities 

Some curious incidents are found scattered through the 
registers of these years, which show the temper of the 
times, amidst the convulsion of religious parties 'l he 
work called FroiAe's JRcmatns opens to the reader an 
astonishing picture of tho state of mind and mode of life 
of the early Tractanans — with their talk of tho * detestable 
Reformation,' * odious Protestantism,* tho insufficiency of 
Scripture, and its utter destitution of assertion and 
evidence of the chief essential doctrines of the Christian 
faith , and their fastings, forms, and strong tendoncy to 
monachi8m An analysis and comparison of their principles 
and modes of belief, their forms and organisation, present so 
curious and minute a resemblance to those of the Pharisee* 
as exhibited favourably by Josephus the Pharisee, as t< 
make it astonishing that the parallelism could be over 
looked by the members of the new sect themselves Fron 
their great doctrines of tho insufficiency of Sonpturo tb< 
need of tradition, and pnestly succession, to their dadj 
religious forms tho resemblance is astonishing 

Next wo come to Bcvoral occasions of great amaze 
ment to members of the administration Lord Altborj 
found himself worsted in an unexpected collision with re- 
fractory churchwardens, when ho issued a circular to that 
body m England and Wales, preparatory to tho institution 
of the ecclesiastical commission The circular requested 
*** ownership, and liabilities of 
octive parishes Some took 
„ ivmg any information, awl 

some wrote m a tone oi wu v_h the following extract may 
servo ns a specimen It occurs in tho midst of a Iecttiro to 
the minister on tho coronation oath tho sacrcdncss of 
church property an 1 so forth * It is tho part of wi*o 
legislators to obtain * ~ »foT 

motion, before they teh 

mg the property ar * tfo 

with the administration m which your •dorustnp i*u S» a 
prominent office the) prejudge a ea*c— administer to the 
passions and vices of tho mob, to obtain their concurrence 
and support— net m Ignorance— and mar eVerj thing that 
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not see what more Dissenters could n ish than relief from 
disabilities as to marriage, burial, registration, aud such 
matters The deputation replied, that their brethren had 
thought it best not to stop short of the broad ground of 
religious liberty Still Lord Grey was perplexed, for he 
did not understand the principles of religious liberty Ho 
ashed if they wanted to do away with all state establish 
meats of religion, to which Mr Howitt’s reply was, ‘ Pre- 
cise!) , that was what they desired ' He explained that 
m the opinion of the bod) he represented, a Christian 
gOA eminent should protect Christianity , but that this 
could be done on!) by making all bodies of Christians 
equal before the law Lord Grey indicated uncon&cioush 
the spirit and the fault of hi3 government b) setting forth 
what he believed it would have been politic for the poti 
turners to have asked, and that the gaining of that step 
might have led to something more The views of the pc 
titioners, hov, ever, were not politic, but moral , and they 
were not a party whose obligations and conscience the prime 
minister was likely to be able to expound The simple 
repl) of the deputation convoyed a severe rebuke The) 
did not think it honest to ask for less than they desired to 
ha% o, with a concealed view of obtaining moro hereafter 
\\ heie a principle was concerned they thought it right to 
make a plain and full assertion of it In thiB courso tkero 

1 t • o 

* - n 

y 

lamuiansea witn rue oroaa principle ot religious libert), 
and, yet more, with the spectacle of a calm and intrepid 
assertion of any principle in its full scope 

It may bo remembered that, at a former period, one ob- 
jection to the admission of Jews to parliament was that 
Quakers wero excluded, to which tho advocates of the 
Jows replied that they wero quite ready to admit tho 
Quakers This was now done Earl) m the session of 
* ” o * ~ « -* tri- 
ad 
his 

rmusai to iau> lue u-uus, aim a committee \\os appointed 
to consider of his case Tho result was that tho House, 
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on the recommendation of Mr. Wynn, the chairman of the 
committee, resolved to admit Mr. Pease, conceiving that if 
he became,’ by his entrance, liable to penalties in any 
courts, the risk was his own, and no concern of theirs. 
The ayes were loud and multitudinous, and there were no 
nays ; and when the Quaker member appeared to make his 
affirmation, clothed in a complete suit of brown, elegant 
from its extreme neatness, he was received with a very 
cordial and general cheering. If one of the objections to 
the admission of Jews was thus done aw&y, they did not at 
present profit by it. Their cause was annually pleaded by 
some Christians, as unquestionably and earnestly religious 
as any in the House ; but the same mutually contradictory 
arguments for their exclusion were also repeated from 
year to year ; and the religious conflicts of the time yielded 
no increase of oivil rights to them. 

And duiing these conflicts in the Church, and between 
its members and the Dissenters, Death was putting in his 
cold hand, to draw away one and another of the assertors of 
full religious liberty, to a region of utter stillness. Where 
angry voices were now clamouring, their loved tones would 
never more charm to silence the strife of tongues ; where 
eyes were flashing in enthusiasm or passion, or congrega- 
tions were met calmly to assert their rights of conscience, 
some grey-haired leaders were absent, and would never 
meet their brethren again. The Baptists had lost Robert 
Hall ; or rather, the world had lost him. Prom him Sir 
J. Mackintosh said that he had learned more of principles 
than from all the books he had ever read ; and while he 
could thus meet the strongest men on their own ground, 
he could charm the most ignorant, and rouse the most 
apathetic, by the light and glory which streamed from the 
fountain of the heart in floods of eloquence which it re- 
quired only an open heart to receive. This great man’s 
life was one of fearful suffering from disease — from anguish 
of body which, at one period, helped to overthrow his 

mind, and which, ever after his recovery from that insanity, 

kept him apparently too low and weak for duty. But 
duty was his strength ; and in him was seen, from week to 
week, that marvel which has often attended a briefer 
martyrdorn-i— that of the extinction of the sense of pain 
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Tinder the strong workings of tho nobler powers When 
be feebl\ entered tho pulpit, and rose feebly to speak, and 
spoke at fiist in a voice so low and husk) as lo make his 
hearers wish him at homo and at revt it was scarcely 
possible to believe him the Kobert Hull whose vigorous 
championship of the rights of conscience, and broad a«ser 
tion of a liberal philosophy were before the world, but 
from moment to moment the fiio was kindling and spreading 
within him — his torment subsided his eye brightened, his 


1 3 1 hich, the more it roused souls 

calm, would never again re 
d recommend to them, as ho 
loved to do, ‘ the unity of the spirit in the bond of peaco ’ 
— Another was withdrawn, too, of whom no one know 
whether he ought to bo called Churchman or Dissontci 
Howland Hill had received deacons orders, and always 
insisted that he was an Episcopalian clergyman, but ho 
pre iched any and every where — in all sorts of chapels in 
private rooms, under tiees in parks, and in the open fields 
His mission was — or scuned to himself to be — to find fault 
all round, except with persons too ohscuro to fix the oyes 
of men He was tho foe of John "Wesle) in carl) life, and 
afterwards the censor of all churches — ha\ mg as \ ehement 
an intolerance of sectarianism as sects in his latter dn)s 
had of each other When the whito hairs of fourscoro 
)eais hung beside his brows his rebukes had another 
power added to that of his strong and apt and piercing 
thought, and, aged as ho waB, he was missed at a timo of 
conflict, when ho would have proaod himself almost as 


auco in music was wont to sootho tho troubled and 
abashed hearers of tho cccontnu pastor by di\mo Btnyn«, 
which wore only m tmo harmony, howtior, with tho 
prajors of tho old divine and now, tho pastor being p hi 
tho harmonist soon followed — wafted awn), it might 
almost be said, in musio During tho wanderings of bw 
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last illness, lie scarcely ceased his low singing of the airs 
of Handel. » With him departed one more tranquillising 
and sanctifying influence from the religious world of the 
period. From four years old, when his music drew tears 
down the checks of listeners, to the age of seventy-six, 
he was a living harp, made resonant by eveiy breath of 
thought, incident, and feeling; and a sad silence settled 
down upon his place when death had snapped the chords 
at last. — The learned Adam Clarke died during the fierce- 
ness of the sectarian conflict. In his youth, he had known 
and witnessed more of religious excitement than most men ; 
for, when only nineteen, he was one of Wesley’s itinerant 
preachers. The quietness of the study suited him better, 
however; and he withdrew more and more into it — 
delighting himself with various antiquarian research, but 
devoting his best resources of every kind to his great com- 
mentary on the Bible. He educated two Buddhist priests 
for the function of Christian missionaries in Ceylon, 
and baptised them ; but that part of his work after- 
wards appeared to himself fruitless, for they became high- 
priests in their own temples at home. He was immersed 
in his biblical studies in his last days ; and we may hope 
that the clamours of theological strife came softened to him 
in his retreat, and gave as little disturbance to his peace 
as to his faith ; but his very quietness was an admonition 
which could ill be spared at such a time. One other there 
was whose departure at this juncture can never be alluded 
to without clouding the countenances of all who knew his 
story. Bammokun Boy was the descendant of Brahmins 
of a high order. He was born a British subject in India; 
and he used all the opportunity given him by birth and 
position for cultivating his mind, and enlarging his 
knowledge. He became a Christian, and gloried — till he 
came to England — in the liberty and liberality secured, 
as he believed, by that faith. He learned the languages 
necessary for studying the Scriptures in the original ; and 
froih them he directly derived his views of the comprehen- 
sion, charity, and fundamental liberty of the Christian 
religion. He arrived in England in 1831, to watch oyer 
the reconstruction of the India Company’s charter. The 
impressible Hindoo was sufficiently excited by the merely 
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political movements of the time but its religious conflicts 
affected him much more deeply He could not recognise 
the Christianity ho had learned and so dearly loved amidst 
the pretension of the Tractanans, and the asceticism*of the 
Cvangehcals and the wrath of the Irish Protestants, and 
the tumult of the Irish Catholics and the conflicts between 
the Church and the Dissenters, and the widening split in 
the Scotch Church, and the profane antics of the Irvmgitcs 
He went to hear all within his reach — be was ready with 
sympathy for all who were not angry or proud — he poured 
out his wonder and sorrow at what he saw — and — ho 
wasted day by day Other causes of trouble be is behoved 
to have had , but it was the painful excitement of his so- 
journ m England that was fatal to him A sickly hue — not 
concealed by the dark skin— settled upon his cheek , the 
hair loaad the turban, oncesocnsp, became thin and lank, 
the long fingers grew thinner and thinner , the cheerful 
voice grew listless and hoaise, the light of the eye tvent 
out, the tall frame was bent and an expression of ghast- 
liness gathered about the once mobile and smiling mouth 
He sank at the first touch of illness, resigning himself to 
the Hindoo observances desired by his attendants and was 
laid— not among any of the Christians whoso strifes had so 
dulled and wounded his hope and heart — but alone among 
the tree* of a private garden belonging to tho mansion wbero 
ho died It is not in our time, as it once w as, that tho 
heathen say, as they look thoughtfully on ‘Seo how 
° ’ 41 Hamroohun Hoy found 

I /cry far indeed from even 

unen — ‘ to i nsiet strongly 
on tho differenoo between Christian and non Christian, and 
to sinl into nothing tho differences between Christian and 
Christian 4 

Tho prevalent faith m Ireland lost a champion at this 
tuno m tho death of tho Roman Catholic Bishop Doyle — • 
And in Scotland, the schism was begun, which was to end 
r " O * ' ’ 7 ’ 1 *nt 

■ « i 1 ad 

h- 

3?eforrn Bill, passed a law which interfered considerably 
with tho function of patronage, increasing tho difficulty to 
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nnv pat ion of settling a minMer ■who should bo miacvpl- 
alti<* to a comgwgafion. Bodies of Chuichmon had already 
s< ‘Ceded, and formed themselves into ‘Voluntary Church 
A'-soe'iations,’ many Bisseiitors joining them ; and now, 
many mojo Dissenters sided i 1 1 1 the Church, on tho 
passage of tlm art restrainin'; the powers of patrons — 
which powers had Wen the most important, original can so 
of dissent in .Scotland. A fierce storm was evidently 
driving tip ; and wo shall hereafter have to watch its 
explosion. 

Amidst Mtch turbulence there must he eccentricity. 
The intellectually and morally infirm become excited in 
noisy times, and cannot be kept quiet. Irving and his 
fantastical worship have been mentioned before, as a 
natural product of such a crisis; and now came the close 
of that, tragedy— a iiagedy -which, like so many others, 
involved with its inoumfulness much of the horrible and 
of the ludicrous. Canning had been one of his hearers. 
On Sir J. Mackintosh mentioning a prayer of Irving’s — 
‘ We pray for those orphans who have been deprived of 
their paients. and are now thrown on the fatherhood of 
God ’ — Canning ‘started’ at the beauty of the expression, 
and made Sir 3. Mackintosh take him to the Scotch Church 
the next Sunday. There was then no one of any kind of 
eminence who did not go to swell the crowd at the Scotch 
Church. But such fashions do not last. As soon as tho 
social and sympathetic nature of the man was roused, and 
his love of sympathy and approbation kindled to an 
irrepressible flame, ‘ Fashion went her idlo way,’ as 
Carlyle says, ‘ to gaze on Egyptian crocodiles, Iroquois 
hunters, or what else there might be ; forgot this man — 
who unhappily could not in his turn forget. . . . There 
was now the impossibility to live neglected; to walk on 
the quiet paths, whore alone it is well with us. Singularity 
must henceforth succeed singularity.’ By the timo his 
church was ready, his fame had greatly sunlc, and even 
the exhibition of tho unknown tongues brought few 
strangers. There can be no doubt that some of his own 
flock, and a few more, wore sincere believers in. tho gift of 
tongues ; that of those who sat in that church in tho grey 
of the xvintry morning, listening for the shrill unearthly 
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sound fiom the lips of the ‘gifted,’ many believed that tho 
end of the world was at hand; as indeed did some who 
were not usually superstitious But Irving felt himself, 
for the last seven years of his life, neglected , and tcf him 
to be neglected was to bo forlorn He could not acquiesce , 
and he wore himself out in the effort to beep up incessant 
excitement in himself and his sect, and to draw jn to wauls 
himself notice, v onder and sympathy from without On 
the 2nd of May 1832, he was excluded from the Scotch 
Church, on the ground of heiesy It was after this 
that ho betook himself to the little chapel in Newman 
Street, where the worst exhibitions of eccentricity took 
place. Through all these, he was* believed by l)r. 
Chalmers ‘ to ho a man of deep and devoted piety.’ IVe 
have seen what he was as ‘ the blooming young man ' 
‘The last time I Baw him/ says the same record or, ‘was 
three months ago, m London Friendliness still beamed 
in liis ejes, hut now from amidst unquiet firo, hia faco 
was flaccid, w tsted, unsound ; hoar} as with oxtreme ago , 
he was trembling over the brink of tho grave ’ H is last 
words wore ‘ In lifo and death I am the Lord’s ’ Ho was 
in his forty-third y ear. The body of bis followers did not 
immediately melt away, and tho namo of an Irvingito 
may Btill be beard here and there, but there was no 
distinctive doctrine to hold them together — scarcely a 
bond but that of belief in Irving and tho tongues; and 
the sect stands on record chiefly as an eccentricity — as a 
rebuke of the intemperance of tho timo. 

T“ <- - 1 - * '* ** +T,nf enmn BlCkOncd 

f unit}, 
n which 

■ ' become 

■ « imonisro 

law' of 

4 ■ ■'hnstian 


one which it ass ” * 1 

failed. Attempts 
strife of tho Chn 
not bc^got rid of „ 

new hopo and a long- forgotten cheer, to the preaching of 
tho golden rulo of this now faith— that e\ory ono should 
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be employed according to bis capacity, and rewarded 
according to, bis works. Society was to be ruled by persons 
of genius and virtue ; and under them, all were to have a 
fair start — to be allowed the free use of their best powers, 
and reap their natural reward. The spiritual, intellectual, 
and industrial concerns of each and all were to be combined 
in a closer union than ever before ; and thus, work was to 
be worship, and affectionate co-operation was to be piety. 
Amidst much that interested some of the best hearts, and 
engaged some of the noblest minds of the time, there were 
doctrines and provisions that would not stand a close ex- 
mination. While it was supposed that the rulers would 
be persons of virtue and genius, the proposed organisation 
offered a scheme of a hierarchy which might easily, and 
would probably, become an intolerable despotism — a 
locked framework, in which individual freedom might 
become impossible. Still, from the nobleness of its social 
rule, from its union of religious appeal with social sym- 
pathy, and from the humbling and embarrassing condition 
of the leligious world at the time, the disciples of St. 
Simon were not few in England, and their quality was of 
no mean order. At meetings in London, the French chief 
of the St. Simonian Church in London presided, in the 
costume of the sect, and told, by the lips of English 
friends, the story of its propagandism ; for its missionaries 
were abroad, from Constantinople to the Mississippi. 
Among the speakers, stands the name of the virtuous 
Rowland Detrosier, the chairman of the Manchester 
Political Union — as an inquirer and assistant, not an 
advocate ; and it may be noted among the signs of the 
times that a system of communism, elevated, just, and 
spiritualised enough to engage the inquiring sympathy of 
men of his class, should then, amidst the haught}'- claims 
of the churches, obtain any footing in England. Rowland 
Detrosier died the next year, ‘ directing bis remains to be 
devoted to the purposes of science ; ’ and St. Simonism 
did not long survive him. There may be wardrobes where 
the dress of tbe sect is laid by in lavender, and now and 
then wistfully looked at ; there may be times when families 
and friend^ revert to the golden rule of labour and its 
recompense, and speculate on when it will come into 
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practice , but St. Stmomsm bas long taken its place among 
the religious and social eccentricities of its daj, 
n ' ,> » " «st evident practical result of the religious 
cor ’ + ho purposes 

of ^ commission 

which was to inquire into iuo u-uu. e Church, in 

England, and redistribute its temporalities This com 
mission was set to work in 1835 As for the rest, it may 
be hoped that a multitude remembered at the time, as wo 
do now, that noise and confusion aro m their very nature 
superficial and fitful Turbulence is on the surface, 
calmness i» within the depths Christianity in England 
was far from being like what this narrative of critical 
phenomena, taken alone, would represent it for every 
conspicuous personage who was announcing or denouncing, 
or remonstrating or propounding, or anathematising or 
demanding, there were hundreds or thousands of quiet 
Christians at home, humbly living by their light, and 
religiously following peace with all men Becauso tho 
f — o visibly before tho eyes of all men corrupted in 

1 ’ to tho multitude 
’ > «at on tho grass 

„ • 3 breaking bread, 

while His handtul ot preuuiUu «. - nesses wero con- 
tending which should bo greatest If it was scarcely 
possiblo at tho moment for all to holp % lsitmg somo of tho 
pain and shame of such contentions on the religion which 
■tvns their ostensible theme, it would bo foil} and ignorance 

\ , * «■ "l sig and brawlers of 

d those to whom 

1 tidings of peace 

and good win, uveu id only wondered 

at tho far-off blackness and tempest which did not over 
cloud their sky 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Finance — First Budget — Statements of 1832 and 1833 — Assessed Taxes 
Movement — The House-tax — Statement of 1834 — Westminster 
Election — Malt-tax — Surplus of 1834 — The Corn-laws — Total Re- 
ductions — Poor-law for Ireland — Registry of Deeds — The Ballot — 
Military Flogging— Impressment of Seamen. 

If the unreasonable expectations of the country were a 
hardship upon the Whig administration generally, there 
was no particular in which such expectations were more 
perplexing than that of finance. The nation ought to 
have known that this was a point on which the Whigs 
must he weak — in practice, if not in conception. There 
is, perhaps, no office of the government so difficult to fill 
well as that of chancellor of the exchequer ; and certainly 
none in regard to which it is so impossible to anticipate 
correctly whether any man will fill it well or ill. He 
may have gone through all the preparatory offices, and be 
deservedly looked up to for all the qualities which all these 
offices can elicit ; and yet, when he takes the one other 
step, he, for his part, may find himself in a wholly new 
world, for which his previous training may have done 
little to fit him, and everybody else may find him a very 
bad chancellor of the exchequer. The only certain point 
about the matter is, that a man who has had no training, 
and who is moreover a novice in executive politics alto- 
gether, cannot fill the office well. This was Lord Al- 
thorp’s constant plea — urged even pathetically. He was 
wont to say that he was forced into the office against his 
will ; he was wont to solicit information, as an alms, on 
every hand; he entreated every one to observe the ten- 
tative character of his proposals, and to believe that he 
was quite ready to give them up ; and he conveyed, the 
impression, every time he opened any financial , subject, 
that he supposed the chances to he against his informa- 
tion being correct, and his plans feasible. Yet, with all 
this can dour on his part, the people were slow to learn the 
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on tins last item n as the loudest Lord Althorp gave it 
up, and also the steam boat tax The duty on the transfer 
of real property of course n ent too , and to Vuake up for 
the cutting off of these proposed resources, the duties on 
tobacco and glass must be retained Thus the greater 
part of the plan was gone already, and a defeat on tho 
timber duties question awaited the minister Ho pro 
posed, on the 18th of Maich to render the change of 
duties more gradual, and so involved tho fiscal question 
with tho wider one of free trade, that the opposition re 
quirod either a committee of raquirj , or time for consider* 
tion Lord Althorp declined both, and Mas left in a 
minority of 46 The duty on Capo nines was ogam 
altered, and the penny cotton duty was reduced to 5 8tln 
of a penny , and thus scarcely anything remained of Lord 
Althorp’s first budget 

This compelled him to bung forward the subject again 
within tho year, and October was the time as parliament 
was $ ‘ ««wil season on account of tho 

Rcfor 
with 

r - o customs, mauo uy mu ... u 

1 ’ ad amounted to 

actual decrease 

iiait uotu ullku ~ edn half, in tho 

last j ear Lord Althorp felt confident that ho did not 
mate any exaggerated statement when ho assured tho 
Houso that it might rely on a surplus for tho 3 ear of 
£493,479 ‘Ho had examined tho statements in over} 
way that ho could, and he was sure that ho nas not 
chargeable with any exaggeration * This was on tho 3rd 
of October On tho 17th, tho Duko of Wellington gaio 
warning that the ministers would find thcmscKcs mis 
taken in their hopes of half a million of surplus, and 
declared that tho utmost surplus could not exceed £10 000, 
but Lord Groy ‘could not see on what principle' tho state- 
ment of Lord Althorp could ho disallowed, and was con 
fident that government might hare takoti credit for n 
much larger surplus TI10 event was such as might make 
tho Duke him*olf as much surprised as tho mimstew 
were asliatt ed 
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Prom the occupation of parliament and the country 
with the Reform Bill, it was the 27th of July before 
’ Lord A1 thorp could bring forward his financial statement, 

though he must long have been wishing the exposure well 
over. s His delightful candour, however, smoothed his way 
through difficulties which would have been most galling 
to men less truthful or more self-seeldng. * I am quite 
aware,’ said he, ‘ that my statement must he one which a 
chancellor of the exchequer has been unaccustomed to 
make of late years ; and therefore I have to throw myself 
upon the indulgence of the House.’ The surplus of last 
autumn had dwindled away, month by month ; and in- 
stead of the half-million anticipated, there was now a 
deficiency of more than £600,000. IJnder such circum- 
stances, no reduction of the public burdens could be pro- 
posed ; and the ministers were persuaded, now that they 
saw things by the lights of office — which really are es- 
sential to a perfect judgment of such matters — that the 
vigorous reforms under the late government had carried 
reduction as far as it could safely go. The present 
ministers had cut down the estimates to the amount of 
£2,000,000, and declared that henceforth any relief to the 
people must come from economy in the departments, to 
obtain a surplus, and not from reduction of taxes. The 
unexpected deficiency was ascribed in part to the arrival 
of the cholera, and to political excitement; but there 
was also an oversight of Lord Althorp’s, pointed out 
by himself : he had forgotten the expiration of the 
beer-duties in the spring, which made a difference of 
£360,000. 

On the next occasion, he presented his budget for the 
first time to a reformed parliament. This was on the 
19th of April 1833. Hirst, he gave a good account of the 
reductions of official expenses by Lord Grey’s government. 
They had abolished 1307 places, with an immediate saving 
of £192,000, and a prospective one of £38,000 more, on the 
expiration of the retired allowances ; and some saving in 
such allowances had taken place in another direction, by 
bringing retired revenue-servants into active duty again, 
as opportunity offered. Lord Aberdeen’s reductions in the 
diplomatic department, under the late administration, had 

VOL. III. ' G 
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been carried on, till they now reached neatly £ 100000 
There was now a surplus, and one considerable enough to 
do more than pay off the previous deficiency, and Lord 
Aitborp ascnbed this to the reduction m the estimates 
and not to any remarkable improvement in. the yrfild of 
tbo taxes It enabled him to offer something m the shapo 
of a boon to the tax payers , and what he proposed was 
this to abolish the duty on tiles and the cotton duty 
laid on two years before , and to reduce the duty on soap 
one half, and, m various proportions, the duties on ad 
vertisements and on marine insurance, and several as 
sessed taxes 

It was clear that the ministers had no ideas on the 
subject of taxation — no principle no orderly plan Thero 
was a touch here and a touch there — now a notico of a 
little experiment, and again a retractation of it but no- 
where a broad procedure based on sound reasons I ho 
whole management was not only empirical but desuitor) 
To men who knew an) thing ot the principles of finance 
certain lessons of this year — this first year of a reformed 
parliament — would have been painfull) impressive, only, 
that to men who duly felt the responsibilities of govern 
ment tliey could not havo occurred 

‘When I laid the additional duty on raw cotton m 1831’ 
— there had been an almost inappreciable ad valorem dut) 
before — I said that it was radicall) wrong in principle ' 
Lord Althorp now declared with an unabashed air, ‘ and 
that, on the first opportunity w hich arm ed, it ought to 
bo reduced. That opportuml) has now arrived ' It 
seems never to havo occurred to him that thero wa* 
anything wrong in thus pla) mg fast and looso with such 
a power of interference as that of taxation — that there 
was an) objection to la) mg on a tax one )car and taking 
it off another, deranging tho courso of manufactures and 
coramcrco at each operation Is or on anj ono of tie 
many occasions of lus nchrinw lodgment of tho mcioh* 
principle of tho taxes which ho Jinposed or retained di l 
bo show an) slnmo m alleging tho most trifling pretciiu* 
of temporary convenience Somo astonished observers nt 
last came to tho conclusion that there nas something 
behind -that lord Althorp himself, tho in os,* wgentiou* 
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of men,' assigned one set of reasons, and acted upon 
another. And in truth, there was something behind ; 
and it was the practice of this administration, and perhaps 
its v^ry worst fault, to assign bad reasons for good acts, 
.and insufficient reasons for bad acts. 

Some reference has been made before to the fatal practice 
of the Whig administrations of yielding to clamour what- 
ever it chose to demand ; and, after a time, to yield nothing 
but what was demanded by clamour. It was pointed out 
that this really revolutionary system began with the Tories 
— with the protracted refusal of the Catholic claims : but 
it has since become a distinguishing characteristic of what 
are called liberal administrations. In this particular, in 
which Lord Grey’s cabinet as a whole was inculpated, 
Lord Althorp was perhaps the greatest sinner ; and a clear 
publication of the fact was before the world during this and 
the succeeding session. At a public meeting, at this date, 
■when some proposition about Dissenters’ rights was made, 
the mover was entreated to wait and be patient, and not 
embarrass the ministry. ‘ Not embarrass the ministry ! ’ 
he cried. ‘Why, I never found yet that anything was to 
be had but by embarrassing the ministry; ’ and his closing 
words were lost amidst vociferous cheering. And of the 
whole administration, it was understood that the chancellor 
of the exchequer was the most impressible by clamour, 
from his good-nature, his indolence, his consciousness of 
unfitness for his work, and his consequent lack of self- 
reliance. Accordingly, he became the butt of all discontented 
tax-payers ; and they made him so miserable that he daily 
sighed to be able either to repeal all taxes whatever, or to 
hide himself on one of his stock-farms. From the moment 
he could not but see that the turbulent among the tax- 
paying multitude had discovered how to manage him, he 
lost all energy; and the movement against the assessed 
taxes reached a point which disturbed the peace of the 
metropolis. And not only of the metropolis ; for in several 
large towns there were threatenings of fiscal rebellion, 
and everywhere a strong disgust at the ineptitude of the 
finance minister. 

In answer to the universal complaints of the injury and 
inconvenience of our methods of taxation, by which 
' g 2 
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industry was fettered, food made dear, knowledge tived, 
incomes rendered uncertain, and tempers tried past 


extensive change in the financial system of the country 
was one of the promises of the reform ministry — ono of tho 
labours to ■which, a reformed parliament was pledged It 
was told in the House how astonished an eminent foreigner, 
M. Simond, was at seeing an exciseman in a glass-hou«o 
quietlj peimitted to interfere with the process of manufac- 
ture, and how earnestly M. Simond inquired whether tho 
spint of the English people could realty patiently endure 
such an intrusion It was asked why the English people 
should endure such a method of taxation — why there 
should not he a complete revision and reform of our 
financial system — why there had not been already suck a 
reform— why a year had been lost The discussion of this 
matter, the pressing of these questions in the House, and, 
through the newspapers, in the country, became 1 cry 
" ■’ im d Lord Althorp had 

t he would tako off a 
. . c, and that to do more 

would bo ‘to make an extenswo chango in tho whole 
financial system.' Certain classes of tax-pa^ era therefore 
took tho matter into their own hands. A prodigious 
outcry was raided against tho houso and window taxe« 
These two taxes were always mentioned together In 
those who desired to get nd of them , but man) thought— 
and among them the chancellor of tho exchequer — that 
whil© the window-tax was one of the worst on tho list, the 
houso duty was ono of tho best. Tho window tax is a 
duty upon fresh air, sunshine, and health , tho house-dufj 
bad tho merits of being a direct tax, and of falling on a 
class particularly woll ablo to pay it — that of proprietors 
of bouses. Tbo truth of tho matter was, however, that 
the tenants of ionvioa h$&rcs-— a ntrmenins «2nw of gitap- 
keepers aw 1 jl - - . * 1 - ■ ‘ ' ’ tho ns 

during occ * . ■ . • ■ . • ’ . ■ .n their 

rent. By • . . * . ■ ■ .■ p<*« 1 

its amount ■ : ■ . . . . , md tlo 
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event proved that this was motive enough for a noisy 
agitation. 3 It never "was general in tho country; it did 
not spread "beyond London and two or three of tho largo 
towns ; hut it was too much for the energy of Lord A1 thorp. 
Associations were formed to resist tho payment of these 
taxes; no purchasers came forward for goods seized for 
arrears of these duties : when tho levy was made, it was 
necessary to bring out., not only a largo force of police, hut 
of soldiery ; and these were got rid of by terrified lodgers 
or friends of tho recusants handing tho rnonoy out of upper 
windows. Long and nois}’ processions of London tenants 
— chiefly shopkeepers of tho west end — came to besiego 
the treasury chambers ; and for some hours, it was difficult 
for horse or foot passengers to make their way between 
Parliament Street and Charing Cross. Lord A1 thorp was 
earnestly assured by those who understood tho parties — 
and he declared that ho believed it himself — that the outcry 
was only tentative, and tho discontent partial and selfish ; 
yet he gave way, as will he presently seen. ‘What taxes 
would you reduce, if you were in my place ? ’ he asked of 
an adviser. * Certainly not the house-duty — that is nearly 
the best tax we have,’ was tho reply. ‘ It is,’ he said — 1 it 
is a good tax ; j - et you would yield if you had been in 
Whitehall yesterday, and had heard the clamour that I 
had to hear.’ 1 It is only the west-end shopkeepers, who 
want to pocket a bonus.’ ‘ I know it ; but what can I do?’ 
This was early in 1834; and it was only in the preceding 
May that the chancellor had obtained the sanction of par- 
liament to tho continuance of the house and window taxes 
by a majority of 273 to 124. On the 21st of next February, 
he incurred the banter of Sir Bobert Peel, by his change 
of tone on this question. He was rather disposed to remit 
the house-tax, though he believed that it was not the best 
that lie could remit — he could have put down the resis- 
tance to the tax ; yet the resistance was partly the reason 
of his giving up the point. ‘ He would leave the matter 
open for a qertain period, so that each member might 
present his plan to the House ; and if any honourable 
gentleman should succeed in inducing the House to pieier 
any other tax for remission, he would not propose to repeal 
the house-tax.’ This was a direct invitation to ciamoui 
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against every tax on the list. * The nohle lord,’ said Sir 
Robert Peel, ‘was the last person to object td this gentle 
violence. There never was so clear an invitation jo bo 

ravished He would, for six months, give a clear 

stage and no favour to all those who were anxious to make 
him change his course/ After this, it was no matter of 
wonder that the house-tax figured at the head of the 
reductions propose/ 1 11 1 1 * - 1 - - ' 1 * — .- 3 

in the next July. 8 ' 

Lord Allhorp, * wa . ■ • . . 

proposed, of the honse-tax, amounting to £1,200,000’/ 
The window-tax was at the same time slightly reduced, at 
a cost of £35,000 — the relief being given to small farm- 
houses. 

The excitements of the times in relation to these duties, 
and tho difficulties of ministers, were increased by tho 
necessity of a Westminster election, on account of them. 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse, one of the representatives of Westmin- 
ster, and secretary for Ireland, had repeatedly condemned 
these taxes in his addresses to his constituents, and in his 
speeches in parliament. When Lord Althorp began to 
waver, Sir J. C. Hobhouse absented himself from divisions ; 
and after doing so on tho 30th of April, was called to 
account by his constituents, and resigned both his offieo 
and his seat. He presented himself again for Westminster, 
hut was thrown out; and tho eloction was conducted with 
a violence, and an enmity toward', the go\ eminent, which 
showed how far it was possible to sink in popularity in ono 
j ear, by a timid or indolent omission to redeem pledges 
of financial reform given in days of struggle and hope. 
Thero is no doubt that this Westminster election deter- 
mined much of the character of tho next year’s budget, 
though tho chancellor of tho exchequer was not quali- 
fied, as bo himself declared, to redeem tho promises of tho 
government, by proposing a largo measuro of financial 
reform. 
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to at least much as the relief proposed from the repeal 
of the house-duty. The chancellor of the exchequer 
remonstrated, declaring that such a reduction would compel 
the imposition of a property-tax. The House decided in 
its favour, however, by a majority of 10 ; and the ministers 
found themselves in a difficulty under which they must 
have time for deliberation. The only declaration made on 
the instant by Lord A1 thorp was, that he should be ashamed 
not to acquiesce in the expressed decision of the House. 
On consideration, however, it did not appear necessary so 
to acquiesce; and it was resolved in the cabinet to induce 
the Commons to rescind their vote. Lord Althorp ten- 
dered his resignation the morning after being outvoted 
on Sir William Ingilby’s motion ; but Lord Grey advised 
the king not to receive it. The country gentlemen were by 
some means made to understand that any reduction of tax- 
ation begun by them would be taken out of their hands by 
the manufacturing interest, with more vigour than any 
other party could command. Lord Althorp was persuaded 
that he did not stand pledged to abide by the decision of 
the House, as his words at the moment were taken to imply, 
and the Commons rescinded, on the Tuesday night, the 
vote of the preceding Friday on the malt-tax. It is not 
to be wondered at that the people were becoming dissatisfied 
with the way in which their financial affairs were decided 
on and conducted. Once more during the session of 1833, 
the chancellor of the exchequer was in a minority on such 
matters. On the 16th of July, Mr. Euthven carried a reso- 
lution in favour of relief by the abolition of all sinecures, 
obtaining a majority of nine over the government. On 
this occasion, however, it was not necessary to act on the 
resolution, or to resign in consequence of it; and nothing 
ensued from this ministerial defeat. 

Next year, affairs looked better. The estimates were 
reduced half a million; and Sir James Graham had been 
so,active in his office at the admiralty, that a reduction of 
nearly a million and a quarter on an expenditure of six 
millions had taken place in three years. > The surplus for 
the year, when the accounts were made ’up in July 1834, 
was upwards of two millions. There would be a smaller 
surplus next year, because the interest of the twenty 
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against every tax on the list. ‘ The nohlo lord/ said Sir 
Robert Peel, 1 was the last person to object \& this gentle 
violence. There never was so clear an invitation jo bo 

ravished He wonld, for six months, give a clear 

stage and no favour to all those who were anxious to make 
him change his course/ After this, it was no matter of 
wonder that the house-tax figured at the head of tko 
reductions proposed, • 1 11 1 ’ 1 • ■ 1 ' ‘ r \ 

in the next July. **■ . . ' 

Lord AHhorp, 4 was . : ; 

proposed, of the house-tax, amounting to £1,200,000/ 
The window-tax was at the same time slightly reduced, at 
a cost of £36,000 — the relief being given to small farm- 
houses. 

The excitements of the times in relation to these duties, 
and tho difficulties of ministers, were increased by the 
necessity of a "Westminster election, on account of them. 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse, one of the representatives of Westmin- 
ster, and secretaxy for Ireland, had repeatedly condemned 
these taxes in his addresses to his constituents, and in his 
speeches in parliament. When Lord Althorp began to 
waver. Sir J. O. Hobhouse absented himself from divisions ; 
and after doing so on tho 30th of April, was called to 
account by his constituents, and rosigncd both his offico 
and his seat. He presented himself again for Westminster, 
but was thrown out ; and the election was conducted with 
a violence, and an enmity towards tho gov ernment, which 
showed how far it was possible to sink m popularity in ono 
year, by a timid or indolent omission to redeem pledges 
of financial reform given in dayB of struggle ana hope. 
There is no doubt that this Westminster olection deter- 
mined much of tho character of tho next year’s budget, 
though tho chancellor of tho oxchequer was not quali- 
fied, as ho himself declared, to redeem tho promises of tho 
government, by proposing a largo measure of financial 
reform. # 

If tho administration showed itself irresolute and imper- 
fectly informed, it was not tho Houso of Commons that had 
at this timo any -right to offer ridiculo or reproach. On 
tho 26th of April 1833, a redaction of tho malt-tax was 
proposed by Sir William Ingiiby— a reduction amounting 
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to at least fys much as tbo relief proposed from the repeal 
of the house-duty. The chancellor of the exchequer 
remonstrated, declaring that such a reduction would compel 
the imposition of a property-tax. The Hxmse decided in 
its favour, however, by a majority of 10 ; and the ministers 
found themselves in a difficulty under which they must 
have time for deliberation. The only declaration made on 
the instant by Lord A1 thorp was, that he should he ashamed 
not to acquiesce in the expressed decision of the House. 
On consideration, however, it did not appear necessary so 
to acquiesce; and it was resolved in the cabinet to induce 
the Commons to rescind their vote. Lord Althorp ten- 
dered his resignation the morning after being outvoted 
on Sir William Ingilby’s motion ; but Lord Grey advised 
the king not to receive it. The country gentlemen were by 
some means made to understand that any reduction of tax- 
ation begun by them would be taken out of their hands by 
the manufacturing interest, with more vigour than any 
other party could command. Lord Althorp was persuaded 
that he did not stand pledged to abide by the decision of 
the House, as his words at the moment were taken to imply, 
and the Commons rescinded, on the Tuesday night, the 
vote of the preceding Friday on the malt-tax. It is not 
to be wondered at that the people were becoming dissatisfied 
with the way in which their financial affairs were decided 
on and conducted. Once more during the session of 1833, 
the chancellor of the exchequer was in a minority on such 
matters. On the 16th of July, Mr. Euthven earned a reso- 
lution in favour of relief by the abolition of all sinecures, 
obtaining a majority of nine over the government. On 
this occasion, however, it was not necessary to act on the 
resolution, or to resign in consequence of it; and nothing 
ensued from this ministerial defeat. 

Next year, affairs looked better. The estimates were 
reduced half a million ; and Sir James Graham had been 
so.active in his office at the admiralty, that a reduction of 
nearly a million and a quarter on an expenditure of six 
millions had taken place in three years. The surplus for 
the year, when the accounts were made’up in July 1S34, 
was upwards of two millions. There would be a smaller 
surplus next year, because the interest of the twonty 
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millions given to the "West India planters was tp he pay able 
fiom the ensiling 1st of August, but there would still be 
-en ugh to admit of a considerable reduction of taxafon — 
piobably £1,620,000 There was no occasion now for 
0 Connell to renew his proposition, made m Apnl, to 
attach the debt by reducing the interest mhitranly one- 
sixth , and then again, when wanted — a proposition which 
excited so much outcry as made him glad to be silent upon 
it henceforth, and never more to try the House of Commons 
with talk of the ‘ cant of national faith ’ It was no longer 
necessary, the House thought this year, to repeal the malt- 
duty , and Mr Cobbett’s motion for its abolition was voted 
down by an immense majority. It w as not thought neces- 
sary for the Bouse to attend to tho subject of duties on 
food, as Mr Hume proposed Some member* of tho govern- 
ment voted with Mr Hume, being previously pledged to 
advocate relaxations in the corn law* Loid Althorp, 
though made fully awaie, long beforo, that tho now poor 
law was framed on the supposition of the repeal of the 
corn-laws, dcclaied to tho Hotiso that ho should meot tho 
motion with a direct negativo, ‘although against Ins 
theoretical opinion,’ and also, that 4 it was not tho intention 
of tho government, as a government, to introduco any 
measure for tho alteration of tho com laws, and that 
go\ ernment, as a government, would not support any 
such measure if introduced’ What remained was f*r 
the chancellor of the exchequer to say what ho could 
propose for the relief of the tax-paying public 

By some changes m tho duties on tho licences of dealers 
in spirits and in beer, he expected to raiso his surplus to 
£1,815 000 Out of this ho proposed to repeal tho house- 
tax — as beforo declared — 6C\ oral minor assessed taxc* 
some small customs and cxciso duties which interfered 
with manufactures, and one of tho stamp-duties — that on 
almanacs, which produced some popular irritation Alt 
these together would amount to upwards of a million and 
a half On this, tho last occasion of I Ord Althorp** 
re ponsibllity to parliament as chancellor of tho exchequer, 
lie spoke cheerfully of tho condition and prospects of the 
country While between six and seven millions of taxes 
had been taken off during his term of office— immediately 
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after large reductions by tlie preceding ministry- — the in- 
come was reduced only £3,000,000. The reduction of the 
expenditure bud been nearly two millions and a half ; and 
provision would actually be made for our new obligations 
to tlie 'West Indies, not onty without increased taxation, 
but at the same time with a diminution. It was certainly 
true that great improvements were taking place, and 
considerable relief granted from year to year, though the 
nation had yet to wait for an able administration of its 
financial affairs, and for anything approaching to reform, 
or even revision of its financial system. 

Before the new English poor-law was framed, a poor- 
law for Ireland was proposed in parliament by Mr. Sadler, 
in June 1832. Eor various reasons, the general feeling was 
strongly against it. Several members implored the House 
and the ministry not to subject Ireland to such a curse as 
the poor-law had been to England, till it should bo proved 
that there was no better way of relieving the indigent. 
Ministers wished to wait to see the result of certain new 
arrangements in Ireland about rating for the benefit of the 
sick, from the success of which some hints might be derived. 
There was no subject on which O’Connell vacillated more 
than this ; and there is no doubt that his irresolution was 
real. He had promised the poor Irish that when he came 
into parliament, he would never rest till he had obtained 
a poor-law for them; but now he opposed Mr. Sadler’s 
resolutions, and frequently afterwards alleged that a 
compulsory charity was irreligious,, and tended to lessen 
the free alms-giving which he regarded as a duty and 
grace enjoined and commended in Scripture. In saying 
this, he truly represented the Catholic portion of his 
countrymen, and exhibited the main difficulty of that 
most difficult problem — how to work a poor-law in the 
Catholic and most pauperised districts of Ireland. At a 
subsequent time, O’Connell assented to a poor-law, when 
in London, among reasoning men ; and then again he re- 
pented, on the other side the Channel, and implored pardon 
of God and man for his irreligious compliance ; and then, 
once more, be changed — not through profligacy in this 
case, apparently, but through a conflict between two sets 
of ideas and feelings which could not be made to agree. 
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Ho had time for consideration for the commission sent 
out to investigate and report upon the applicability of 
a poor law to Ireland did not go forth on their wprk till 
1815, hut 0 Connell was no more ready with a decis on 
then than three 3 ears before 
The refusal of parliament during this period to enter- 
tain any proposition for a registry of deeds relating to 
real property, was striking and perplexing to foreigners 
and persons unfamiliar with the interests of the landed 
aristocracy is our country Bills were brought m by 
Mr Campbell and Mr William Brougham — measures 
which were declared to bo well framed and unobjcc 
tionable — yet the House of Commons rejected them again 
and again No one openly disputed the need of such a 
registry It was allowed to bo a hardship that when a 
purchaser was bu> mg land, ho had no means of clearly 
ascertaining whether ho had access to all tho deeds which 
could affect tho title- It was admitted that nothing 
could be more just, more simply convenient, than a general 
registry of deeds whtch should put a purchaser in poises 
eion of his own case, and aocuro him from all risk from 
evidence, concealed through design or accidont, which 
might affect his purchase after he had paid for it Yet 
tho House would not accept any mcosuro of the kind , and 
both Mr. Campbell s and Air W Brougham’s were got nd 
of on such frivolous pretences as to convoy an irresistible 
impression that tho landed interest had una\ owed reasons 
for what they did When they' thus sot people guessing, 
the reason assigned was that they wero afraid of their 
mortgages becoming known— afraid that it would no 
longer remain a secret how thoir estates were encumbered 
Mr Campbell 8 find announcement of his mensuro nasin 
December 1830, and Mr W Brougham's in May 1831* 
and tho second rejection of tho latter measure took place 
May 7, 1834, by a majority of ICI to 45 against the 
second reading , and a curious bocial sy mptom this appeared 
ton)) thoughtful observers • 

There nus another case, far more important than this 
in regard to nhich tho 0 hole nor 3d was nnaro that rocM 
speech did not answer to their thought * Ihcro 
another measure which parliament rejected, yeir a* tcr 
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year, for pretences so utterly untenable as to show that 
the real reason^ for opposition were unavowed. This was 
the ballot. Of course, every man was at full liberty to 
dislike and deprecate the ballot. The peculiarity of the 
case was in the assigning of various reasons so incom- 
patible as to make the listener look round, and wonder at 
the gravity with which the argument was carried on. The 
case to be met was simply this. The extended franchise 
was not fully exercised ; the negligent possessors were 
lectured, rebuked, sounded, canvassed; but they, in large 
numbers, omitted to vote. Anxious as they had been for 
the Reform Bill, they now did not use its privileges. Their 
reason was that the bill did not furnish the needful safe- 
guards of their new responsibility. Intimidation of voters 
ran as high as ever ; and Lord Althorp, the long-declared 
advocate of the protecting ballot, now thought himself 
obliged to be mute and idle, and leave the tradesman and 
the farmer, and every voter who had any connection with 
a class above him, to the mercy of his neighbours or his 
patrons. Year after year did Mr. Grote bring forward his 
motion in favour of the ballot for the protection of voters ; 
and year after year was he met by the same incompatible 
objections — that it would not work, and that it would 
work too well ; that Britons will not be bribed, and that 
they would be bribed incessantly under, the cover of the 
ballot ; that the voting olasses are of too high an order to 
be insulted with such a protection, and that broad publicity 
was necessary to keep them up to their duty. Thus the 
question was met, from year to year, till, through a 
singular virtual coalition between two opposite classes, 
the popular demand for the ballot was overpowered. The 
aristocracy would not surrender their influence over the 
dependent class of voters ; and that influence was 
known to be so powerful, through intimidation where 
bribery would not avail, that the vast multitude of non- 
electors took upon themselves to watch over its operation. 
The electors were their representatives ; and this secondary 
representation they were resolved not to relinquish. They 
could send up an influence from below as powerful as that 
which brooded from above, and they would- not, any more 
than the aristocracy, have it intercepted by the ballot. 
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Such was the issue of the painful state of the question, 
■which lasted during this period, when tho^e who declare 1 
in favour of this protection of voters would not ^ct , an 1 
those who did, were insulted with pleas which were under- 
stood ill round to he mere disguises of real reasons which 
no man had courago to avow. Something would have 
teen gamed to the heart and courage of the nation, and 
probably nothing lost to its reputation if the annual 
debate had been cut short with the declaration ‘ We will 
not give up our power ovor the voting classes Bj mere 
threats of ruin we can now make tools of our tradesmen 
and fanners, or keep them quiet , and no harm is done If 
they were to be really free in the exercise of the franchise 
there is no saying what confusion would ensue , and wo 
only know that all control from us would be at an end ’ 
Such was the state of things after the passage of the 
Reform Bill , a state of things sickening to tho hearts ct 
many thousands of husbands and fathers who would ha' ° 
dared anything for thomsclves, but could not see that 
their political duty required them to bnng ruin on their 
households Such neglected to qualify — sotting a 
example therein, and in so fai abrogating tho Roform Act 
And m the midst of a representative system hho this— a 
system which worked imperfectly wliero it did not work 
viciously, the ministers took occasion to say, on all f“ 
■opportunities, that thoy considered tho Reform Act final 
Winlo it was scarcely possible to exaggerate its value, an* 
tho importance of the ora winch it formed, it was becaus 
it opened tho w a} to the achievement hereafter of a ret 
representation, and not because tho largest classes of tb 
British nation were actually and immediately represent 
much more truly than before As tho ballot "a* n ° 
decreed in its own time, it only remains to l>o bc< n wh* 
strongor security for tmo representation "ill ha\o to l* 
accorded at a later da} That such an event is m efon. f 

debates ,on tL 

, ■ nought furvanl 

jear by*} car b} Mr. Ilumo , and b} (ho »«*sion of 1631 d 
was clear that tho debate was becoming «>oro and W" 
embarrassing to men who had nlwajs spoken with 8 
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natural liorror of the flogging of soldiers, but who bad 
lately become aware of tbe weight of military authority on 
’the other side. 3 After the summer of 1832, every one had 
perceived that the abolition of military flogging was only 
a question of time. In May of that year, a private of the 
Scots Greys had been flogged under circumstances which 
induced a universal belief that his real offeneo was not a 
breach of discipline in the riding-school, as alleged, but 
his having written a political letter to a nowspaper. A 
court of inquiry was held in July, and a sort of reprimand 
was adjudged to the officer in command. The publicity 
given to the facts greatly 7 aided the cause advocated by 
Mr. Hume ; and in the next division there was a majority 
of only eleven votes in a House of 291 members in favour 
of the existing system of military punishment. The other 
fearful tyranny which occurs to all minds in connection 
with this — the impressment of seamen — was now beginning 
to be treated in a tone of seriousness and humanity ; and 
in August 1833, a division took place less unworthy of the 
eighteenth year of peace, than some that had preceded. 
There was a majority of only 7 five against Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s motion that it was the duty of the House to avail 
itself of the season of peace to inquire whether there was 
not some better method than that of impressment for 
manning ships in time of war. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Popular Discontents — Trades Unions — Dorsetshire Labourers — Day 
of the Trades — Changes in the Cabinet — Late Intrigues — Irish 
Tithes — The Lord-Chancellor — Lord Durham — The Grey Banquet 
— Prospect of New Parties — Dissolution of the Ministry — Retirement 
of Lord Brougham — Lord Lyndhurst succeeds — Lord Brougham’s 
Law Eeforms — Local Courts Bill — Chancery Reform — Retirement of 
Lord Spencer. 

A glimpse is afforded us at this period of that awful interior 
of the history of thetime of which registers and reports 
tell nothing. They tell nothing, because they 7 know 
nothing, of those movements in some corner of the national 
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heart and mind which are of graver moment tban any- 
thing that is laid open to all eyes Things were going on 
in the year 1834 which disheartened the fetv of the upper 
classes who knew of them, and whose calculations had 
been too sanguine as to the social effects of nineteen years 
of peace, and of four of liberal government The good 
effects of peace and liberal government were in fact shown 
—not in the absence of ignorance and guilt among the 
people — hut in the small results of their gudt and ignoranco 
If Sidmouth and Castlereagh had been in power, the year 
1834 would have been as black a one to remember as that 
of the Cato street conspiracy- 

The prevalence and power of trades unions have been 
referred to , and the murder of a Manchester manu- 
facturer was mentioned at its date Tho power and 
tyranny of the unions went on increasing, till in 1834 it 
became a serious question whether their existence was 
compatible with the organisation of society m England 
Half a-dozen uneducated men— somotimes one ablo but 


of the latter oveT tho production and commerce of the 
country was very great At this timo, a new combination 
gave an enormous increase of power into thoir hands 
Hitherto each body had Btruck for an advance of vages 
for itself Now, tho various trades combined for tho 
purposo of supporting ono another bj turns Some were 
to work, and maintain others who woro contending f> r 
their objects and when theso objects were gained tho 
good ofhco was to bo reciprocated If tho great Wh of 
labourers or even the majority of tlicir leaders had Vo a 
c * ' -‘ T ' — ** tempers disciplined ac- 

ibly ha\o stood m our 
» lal rovolntion wherein 

capital and labour would huvo been brought into dr» Uf 
conflict, or into some now and w ondcrful agreement Hut 
though these bodies of labourers understoed somo mo- 
mentous truths, and set s mo noblo objects Iveforo them 
•—making sacrifices and arrangements for tho education ©* 
their children, and tho elevation of their ovn pursuits— 
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they "were not ycl instructed and disciplined enough for 
permanent concert, and, therefore, for success. The tailors 
’of London brMte away from their compact, and struck 
work without the sanction of bodies earning smaller wages 
than thCy ; and these trades refused to support the tailors. 
Then, sonic office-bearers — chosen unwisely— absconded 
with money, and others mismanaged the funds : and from 
one cause or another, continued co-operation appeared to 
bo impossible. 

In the midst of this confusion, which would hnvo 
present!}' settled the fate of the unions for a time, somo 
events occurred, the gravity of which was then, and is 
now, but little understood by any but a few who did not 
tell what they knew, hccauso it would not hnvo been be- 
lieved. Hitherto, the unions had been universally spoken 
of as those of trades ; hut now it appeared that the ex- 
tremely poor, ignorant, and depressed agricultural la- 
bourers of the southern counties were handed together in 
unions, like the trades. It was the expression of that 
resistance to supposed tyranny which is the glory or tho 
disgrace — the safeguard or tho peril — of a state, according 
as it is enlightened by knowledge or darkened by passion. 
In this case, it was considered dangerous, and it was found 
to be inconvenient. These agricultural unions must ho 
dissolved ; and a method was used which brought after it 
endless mischief and shame. Six labouring-men wero 
indicted at the spring assizes at Dorchester, not for any 
offence which they and others had ever thought of, but 
under an obsolete statute, enacted to meet the case of 
mutiny in the navy, and which made the administering 
of certain oaths a transportablo offence. Ignorant as 
these men were, they Imew that they wero in fact charged 
with one offence and punished for another; and, rapidly 
as they were hurried out of tho country, to undergo then- 
sentence of seven years’ transportation, they had timo to 
become aware that public sympathy was with them. 
Public sympathy was with them, as with men punished by 
a strbtch of law for a nominal otfence, which did not 
repair the mischief of their example in that particular in 
which it was really wrong and dangerous. As for tho 
unionists everywhere, they were exasperated : and they 
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declared that the time was now come for them to rise and 
overthrow the .oppressors whose rule had hitherto dis 
appointed their expectations, all the moie bitterly for 
those expectations being in great part unreasonable 
By the unionists at large, it was agreed that <a grand 
assemblage of all the trades should take place m or near 
London in April to procure the recall of the Dorsetshire 
labourers The day fixed on was the 21st of April and the 
place Copenhagen Fields This was all that the trades 
generally knew of the matter Their leaders however, 
agreed that the great unions could and should overawe 
the weak government of Lord Grey — now in its latter 
days— and obtain whatever the} had set their minds upon 
This was all that the leaders in general meditated tut 
there was a little knot of ferocious conspirators in the midst 
of them, who conducted a central movement, and resolved 
upon a violent seizure of the government, in tho persons 
of the royal family and ministers Tho trades wero re 
quested to can - } their tools — thoso being specified which 
would best serve as weapons in tho attack upon London 
The * glorious band,’ as tbo handful of conspirators called 
themselves were to carry arms Accompany ing tho depu 
tation,to the Homo Office, they wero tliero to seize the 
minister at tho moment of reception, disposo of everybody 
else in the office, let in coadjutors, scizo tho other office 1 ’ 
take tho king and queen prisoners, secure the Bank an 1 
the Tower and so forth Lord Melbourne had gracioudy 
consented to receive tho deputation on tho 21st, and this 
would make tho first stop easy Ho was declared to b 1 
‘ done for ’ But he received warning, and attended to it, 
and the Duke ot Wellington mado ready for tho occasion 
with his usual quietness and promptitude Tho great day 
was a Mondiy On Sunday night, twenty nine pieces of 
artillery were brought in from Woolwich, and placed m 
the neighbourhood of \\ hitehall, out of sight. Some light 
cannon wero stationed on tho roofs of tho gov emmet t 
offices, so as to command tho streets Largo hodie* 
soldiery camo into town during tho night, and vert kcp‘ 
ready for instant action, though under cov cr Tho p !, l >*c 
offices wero strongly guarded, tho police station* wire 
filled with their forco well armed, tho magistrate* were 
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early at tlieir posts : the parlc-gates -were closed, and the 
’citizens took the hints of the newspapers to stay at home ; 
aides-de-eamp were in the streets, in. plain clothes, to re- 
connoitre ; and five thousand householders were quickly 
sworn in as special constables at Guildhall. As for Lord 
Melbourne, he was not visible. The under-secretary, Mr. 
Phillips, received the deputation, and told them that a 
petition, however respectfully worded, could not be 
received by the minister when brought in such a manner, 
nor could Lord Melbourne grant an interview to a depu- 
tation so accompanied ; that is, by a procession, of 30,000 
men. So the petition was placed on its car — a car all blue 
and crimson — and carried away, to be presented again in 
a quiet and orderly manner, by a small deputation, five" 
days afterwards. The whole procession repaired to Ken- 
nington Common, where Mr Phillips’s reply was repeated 
on various parts of the ground. There was no attempt to 
measure their strength against the Duke of Wellington, 
with his troops and cannon — no attack upon the palace, 
the Bank or the Tower. No soldiers were seen in the 
streets, and scarcely a policeman : when London was 
again asleep, the artillery and soldiery were conveyed 
away ; and next day the great city was as if nothing had 
happened. The end of the matter, as regarded the Dorset- 
shire labourers, was, that public opinion bore so strongly 
upon their case, that a free pardon was sent out to them 
in Van Diemen’s Land ; and they returned in 1837, to be 
escorted through the streets of London, and past the 
government ofhces, by a procession of the trades as 
numerous as that which had petitioned in their favour 
in 1834. 

On the retirement of Lords Grey and Althorp, the 
anxiety of the nation about who was to govern the country 
was less eager than might have been anticipated. The 
cause of the comparative indifference was, that a universal 
persuasion was abroad that any government that could be 
formed out of any party must be merely temporary. The 
feeling in favour of a liberal ministry was still too strong 
to permit any hope to the Conservatives ; while the un- 
popularity of flie Whigs, and the known apprehensions of 
the king about Church questions, rendered "it improbable 

yol. nr. H 
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that Bach a cabinet as the last -would keep any firm grasp 
of power if 

It was immediately understood that the king’s desire was 
for a coalition ministry But this was clearly imprac- 
ticable The commons would hear of no other leader 
on government questions than Lord Althorp, and they 
earnestly desired that he should be the held of the govern 
ment His station and character would havo justified the 
appointment , and his unsurpassed popularity m porlia 
ment — a popularity which could not be fleeting, becau«o it 
was grounded on fine qualities of mind and manners — 
would have been a strong point in favour of his adminis 
tration But he had not ability for such a position Ho 
said so himself, and every body know it His being premier 
was out of the question, but ho was not to bo parted with 
from office , and he gave np with a sigh the prospect of 
retirement to his country business and pleasures, received 
a pledge that tho new Coercion Bill should bo framed to 
meet his views, and becamo again chancollor of the ex- 
chequer It was Lord Melboumo, and no one else, with 
whom the king consulted upon tho reconstruction of tho 
cabinet Lord Melbourne becoming premier, his place at 
tbo Homo Office was taken by Lord Dnncannon — made a 
peer, and Sir J C Hobhouso took tho woods and forests 
w ith a seat m tho cabinet 

Tho first act of tho reconstituted government was to 
carry a now Coercion Bill, in which tho clauses pro- 
“ ’ ’ * - — i The subject of 

1 dGtoy lmd been 

> .Repeated de- 
mands wero made for tho production of tho lord lieutenant * 
correspondence , and tho son of Lord Grey pressed Mr 
Littleton with closo questions as to who besides lum"di 
had been tho correspondent of tho lord lieutenant !| r 
Littleton had suffered too much to bo indiscreet again, 
positively refused to answer; but it was not denied that 
t2iero was another In tho Upper ITouso tho lord chvr» 
cellor astonished hia hearers L\ declaring Ins dissent fm" 1 
Lord Grey in regard to Mr Littleton’s act of c ra* 
mnnicatmg with Mr 0 Connell * Ho did not know how 
government could bo earned on if certain leading men 
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■were to Ido considered as tabooed and interdicted from all 
’ communicatiod with the government.’ When after making 
this declaration, he proceeded to avow that he had 
privately corresponded with the lord-lieutenant about the 
Coercion Bill, men felt that no answer was needed from 
Mr. Littleton to Lord Howiek’s pressing questions. ‘ He 
was also ’ — after mentioning Mr. Littleton’s correspondence 
— ‘ in the frequent habit of corresponding with the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. He had communicated with him 
on every subject interesting on this- or the other side of 
the water.’ The newspapers of the time pointed out the 
lord chancellor as the ‘ accomplice ’ of Mr. Littleton in 
writing the letter which changed the lord-lieutenant’s 
opinion on the Coercion Bill, without the knowledge of 
the premier ; and they further asked whether any cabinet 
could he safe with a member in it who could so perplex its 
councils. The experiment proved a short one. 

The liberal party believed that it had gained by the 
changes in the cabinet; and a more frank and genial 
spirit of liberalism seemed to spread itself through the 
government after Lord Melbourne’s entrance upon his new 
office. He was as yet little known in official life; but 
those who knew him best spoke well of him : he did not 
suffer .under any lack of warning that much had been 
borne with from Lord Grey that would be fatal to the 
power of any one else; and the new premier took such 
warnings in good paid. The session was nearly over — a 
session in which a vast amount of real business had been 
done, in the midst of all its mistakes and misadventures : 
the work of the government lay clear before it : and here 
was the recess just at hand, in which the measures of the 
next session might he prepared — for nobody dreamed of a 
change of ministry and of principles of government before 
the next session could begin. On the whole, Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration opened cheerfully ; and the king’s 
speech, on the 15th of August, was animated in its tone. 

The’ autumn was variously occupied by the leaders of the 
parties and the destinies of the kingdom. Mr. O’Connell 
published a series of letters to the home secretary which 
could be of no service to any good cause from their violence 
of language, and in this case only aggravated the indis- 

H 
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position of his Irish supporters to receive with a fair 
construction any measures offered hy the imperial govern-' 
meat. The ‘Slaughter of Itathconnack,* which took place 
in November, and which was a prominent thetfio with 
O’Connell during the remainder of his life, might not 
perhaps have happened if he had not exhorted the people 
to impatience instead of patience, pending the trial of the 
government measures in regard to tithe. Some peasants 
who were opposing the collection of tithe, barred them- 
selves into the yard of a cottage, as an escapo from tho 
military who were escorting the clergyman — Archdeacon 
Ryder — in his tithe-collecting excursion. The gate of the 
yard was forced, the soldiers fired, and thirteen men were 
killed, and eight wounded. Eleven of the thirteen wero 
p p — ,*K 0 , The widow paid her tithe, and tho 

i' — ••.limit tbo 


fathers kneeling wiiu • : 1 

tho government, civil and ecclesiastical, which brougut 
Ktich desolation in the name of religion. O’Connell lost no 
■. '■ - 11 ' oxasporating tho discontent, 

. yet been ontored upon. 

*■ . * Ilor was recreating himself, 

after a long stretch oi uiuuu us business, with a journey 
in Scotland; heforo tho closo of which some incidents 
occurred which deeply affected a part of tho history of 
futuro years Ho went from town to town, from one 
public reception to another, opening las mind to any 
hearers, on any subject ; and thus tho amount of egotfa'u 
and indiscretion accumulated m ton days' timo eo as to. fill 
«i « ^mvsnanors of tho day, and fix universal attention. 

■ ■ . ' 1 «j» Inverness that 

■ -i post how 
; ©promfa' 

wlbich was found not tu iia.u . ‘ ’ \bonfsueh 
proceedings as these men might laugh and lx? amu*ed ; but 
a scono full of seriousness and significance, and pregnant 
with political results, took place at Edinburgh, which 
caused tho shedding of many tears In private, and I no 
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disappointment of much national hope ah n subsequent 
> time. Lord G rev was travelling north wards during this 
autumn — conveyed in a sort, of triumph to his liomo, and 
hcyond.it, to Edinburgh, where a gre it. Ivmquct was given 
in his honour on tlio loth of September. Among the 
members of his family who attended him was Lord 
Durham, at onco the trusted friend of tho old statesman 
and tho beloved of the people. Ho was tho principal 
framer of tho Reform Rill, the consistent advocate of all 
genuine reforms— a man of tho rarest honesty, which took 
the character of genius for tho recognition of truth and 
right, and for tho expression of it. When Lord Grey had 
earnestly desired his presence in the cabinet in the summer, 
he was kept out by the lord chancellor and another, and 
the Liberals in the Commons had expressed their sense of 
this act by an address to Lord Grey. Notwithstanding 
these circumstances, the lord chancellor appeared at tho 
Grey banquet, at Edinburgh ; and nothing, as far ns was 
known, had passed between tho honoured guest of that 
banquet and himself, which need hinder his being present. 
He made a speech, tho most prominent part of which 
consisted of rebuke to reformers who, in a fretful 
impatience, endangered all progress by rash attempts to 
go too fast. His language was so figurative that it is 
possible that ho lost sight, in tho pursuit of a succession of 
metaphors, of tho substance of what he meant to convey, 
or of tho impression which it would mako on his hearers ; 
but the great body of listeners — who were nearly three 
thousand — certainly understood him to desire a slackening 
pace of reform, and less pressure of popular will on tho 
government; and it was in this understanding that Mr. 
Abercromby, Mr. Ellice, and Sir J. C. Hohhousc responded 
to the appeal of Lord Durham, and followed up his speech 
— the celebrated speech of that day — of which some words 
- passed into a proverb, which sustained the heart and hopo 
of the people at the time, hut which, in the end, cost him 
his life, and set hack the great work of colonial reform. 
The most memorable words of that speech, the words 
which were received at the moment with an enthusiasm 
that spread over the whole kingdom, were these: c My 
noble and learned friend, Lord Brougham, has been pleased 
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to give some advice, which I have no doubt ho deems 
very sound, to Borne classes of persons — I huovr none such* 
— who evmco too strong a desire to get rid of ancient 
abuses and fretful impatience in awaiting the remedies of 
them bow I frankly confess X am one of those persons 
who see with regret eveTy hour which passes over tho 
existence of recognised and unreformed abuses ' These 
words were received with cheors which seemed as if they 
w ould never end , and when single voices could "bo heard, 
one member of the government after another responded 
heartily, and said that it was good for public men to 
witness such scenes and hear such truths , it kept them up 
to their duty Among these voices, however, the lord 
chancellor’s was not heard Ho sat mute — muto at tho 
moment, but not elsewhere Ho travelled fast, and was 
’ " ’ ’ " ’ fiance against 

■ to a meeting 

tho Edinburgh 

Review which appeared immediately afterwards, thoro was 
an article whose authorship was evident enough, and was 
nover denied by either tho editor or tho presumed writer, 
which charged Lord Durham with having opposed a 
thor r ' net, and with 

tho tho secrets of 

tho ' his quarrel— 

interesting m itself, as between two eminent literal 
leaders — was made a matter of publio principle , ami it 
was inevitable that Loid Durham should be regarded as 
tho stanch reformer that ho had over shown himself to Ik*, 
while Xiord Brougham offered himsolf a* tho representative 
of tho retarding or ‘drag’ system of go\ eminent, ns it win 
then called Hence it was that tho*o words of Lord 
Duiham at tho Groy banquet passed immediately into a 
proverb, and woro taken as a text for political disconrw*, 
and were scon on banners, and as mottoes to newspaper* 
end tracts Henco it was, too, that tho vindication of 
Lord Durham’s honour becamo a publio concern 'It 1 * 
our , hut wmA a 
must 1» mot- 
ray al of cabinet 

secrets in tho act of defence 'JLho thing was dour, and 
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.•well done, ai i\banqnet given to Lord Durham at Glasgow, 
on the 29th oi October. ITe there read a letter from Lord 
Groy which settled tho question. Lord Grey declared his 
opinion ’that it was impossible for Lord Durham to reveal, 
for his own justification, anything that had passed in tho 
cabinet; but ho offered his own unqualified testimony to 
Lord Durham’s fidelity to his public professions and his 
official duty. This testimony of the primo minister was 
enough ; and tho past was settled. As for the future, 
there was to bo first a passage of words in the Douse of 
Lords. To this men began to look forward eagerly. They 
saw no further, and little dreamed what consequences of 
this hostility lay hid in tho future. And, ns a few daj's 
proved, they could not sco no far as even tho opening of 
the session. ‘ Ho lias been pleased,’ said Lord Durham, of 
his antagonist, ‘to cliallengo mo to meet him in tho Douso 
of Lords. I know well tho meaning of the taunt. Do is 
aware of his infinite superiority over mo in one respect ; and 
so am X. Ho is a practised orator, and a powerful debater. 
I am not. I speak hut seldom in parliament, and always 
with reluctance in an assembly where I meet with no 
sympathy from an unwilling majority, no knows full 
well the advantage which ho has over mo ; aud ho knows, 
too, that in any attack which ho may make on mo in tho 
House of Lords, he will ho warmly and cordially supported 
by them. 'With all these manifold advantages, almost 
overwhelming, I fear him not, and I will meet him there, 
if it he unfortunately necessary to repeat what lie was 
pleased to term my “ criticisms.” ’ Thus did tho ground 
appear to be prepared for a now assertion of tho people’s 
cause, in regard to tho reforms remaining to bo achieved : 
hut before the time came, tho king had interposed — Lord 
Brougham had taken leave of office, and tho Conservative 
party was in power. The king, it was understood, did 
not look forward with any satisfaction to the proposed 
controversy in the House of Lords ; and his mind had long 
been uneasy about the treatment of the Irish Church hy 
the Whig ministry. He seized the occasion of the death 
of Lord Spencer — by which Lord Althorp was raised to 
the peerage— to dismiss his ministers, and seek for satis- 
faction to his mind from the opposite party. 
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Tho smpn o to the ministers themselves appears tolnvo 4 
"been great All that had happened was that Lord Althorp 
could no longer he chancellor of tho excl equor, from his 
removal to the Upper House But Lord Jlolbottmo had 
an immediate resource in Lord John Bus oil Ho went 
down to Brighton on the I3ih and remained there till tho 
Friday evening when he returned to town, to tell his 
colleagues that the Ling had sent for tho Dulco of 
■Wellington Whether ho had anything more to tell — 
whether ho understood any secret causes of a change so 
sudden — or whether ho agreed with the general belief as 
to the king b apprehensions and dislikes there is no sa) mg 
The one fact of tho case avowed bj Lord Welboumo was, 
that he was taken by Burpnso — tho cordiality of tho king 
towards himself having never been interrupted 

Tho event occasioned a 1 v 3 M 

well as at homo French 
and on the quays of Lew i 

men stood in groups to read tho papers or discuss the nows 
Hero was an experiment of a rccnrrcnco to principles of 
government which had been solemnly and with much 
sacrifice on every hand, disavowed by tho British nation 
Tho most interesting spcctaclo to tho world now was of 
the success or failuro of tho experiment Tho^o wl o 
looked at tho weakness and faults of tho W lug ndmintstra 
tions of tho last fom } ears believed it would succeed 
Thoso who looked deeper — into tho mind 60 latch 
declared, of tho En 0 hsh people — knew that it would fw 
But the suspenso was exciting and painful — moro exci ttvg 
and painful than peoplo could bcliovo a jear afterward* 
foi it was not long beforo tho Whigs wero m again, 
lord Melbourne at t! cir head hut not with farl 
Brougham on tho woolsack I oid Ilrougf am now 
left office, after having held tho great seal four year* 
Ho did not, however acqmcsco at tie moment »n ” 0 
relinquishment of all office Tho Itnko of Welling^ n 


Lord I yndburst and ho was appointed ot tmeo— on 
21st of Lovembcr Lord Brougham immediate!} wrote to 
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him, to o OVr to take, without salary, the office of ohiof- 
li.mon, actually hv land Lyndhurst. The application 
did not succeed. Ix>rd Lyndhurst could kiv nothing till 
iho return of Sir Hubert Peel; and before that return, 
Lord Brougham lind •withdrawn his request. Tho public: 
voice on this act was not to be mistaken. Lord Brougham 
pleaded that his intention was to save .£12,000 a year to 
the country and to spare suitors tho evils of a double 
appeal ; but this last object, of tho abolition of tho vice- 
chancellorship, ho had not pursued during the four yean: 
when the power of chancery reform was in his hands ; and 
as for tho saving of salary, the general feeling was that it 
would have been no compensation for the evil of the 
‘political immorality’ of taking office under the Conserva- 
tives, in a manner which indicated confidence in their 
remaining in power. Lord Brougham thereforo with- 
drew his application ; hut not before the net hail affected 
his political reputation in foreign countries, wliero all 
preceding inconsistencies had boon allowed for, or un- 
recognised. 

In reviewing his four years of office, tho most agrccablo 
point to dwell upon is his activity in his function, and in 
the cause of law refoim. In tho summer of 1S30, ho had 
brought forward a bill for tho establishment of courts of 
local jurisdiction in certain districts, intended to apply 
afterwards to the whole of the kingdom. By this measure 
it was hoped that justice would bo rendered cheap 'and 
easy of attainment in a number of cases where it could not 
ho had hy multitudes, unless brought near their doors. 
As soon as he was in office — in December 1830 — Lord 
Brougham brought forward this measure in tho IIouso of 
Peers, where it was laid on tho table for consideration, 
being, as Lord Lyndhurst testified, an affair of the very 
highest imporlancc — one consideration being that it would 
create fifty new courts, witlx fifty now judges and their 
establishraenfs. To the great grief of its author, and of all 
who intelligently wished that justice should be accessible 
to every citizen, this, which was called, both lightly am 
seriously, the Poor Man’s Bill, was thrown out by the Lo 
on the 9th 9 f July 1833. The rejection of the measure 
believed to be owing to the fear that it would 
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too much business from iho higher courts, impose too 
much expense, and jield too much patronage In the 
- 1 “• brought in. a bill, which 
n the 22nd of August, for 
ae Court of Chancery, and 
gether a saving of about 
£70,000 Lord iuoon uiu nut think ho should bo able to 
persuade himself to go down to parliament again — he had, 
as God knew, too littlo strength to Bpend on an attendance 
utterly hopeless, and it weighed him down moro than ho 
could endure, to observe what was going on there, and 
how This was written while waiting upon the progress 
of this bill, ‘ vindicating his own conduct ’ tho while, and 
objecting ‘to tho haste’ with which parliament was 
abolishing thirteen sinecures which had flourished under 
his own eye Alas 1 there was other haste to object to — 
in the chancellors judicial function Tho clcaranco of 
business that he effected in tho Court of Chancery was 
such as to make his prcdocessor feci as if the ‘iron mace, 
that Sjdney Smith spoke of, wore swinging about bis cars 
‘For twenty fivo long years,* said Sydney Smith just 
after the coming in of tho Grej ministry, ‘ did Lord Eldon 
Bit in that court, surrounded with misery and sorrow, 
which ho nevor held up a finger to allovialc Iho widow 
and tho orphan cned to lnm, as vainly ns tho town cner 
cries when ho offers a small reward for a full pur«o, tho 
bankrupt of tho court became tho lunatic of tho court, 
estates mouldered awaj, and mansions fell down, but tho 
fees camo in, and all was well 13ut m an instant tho iron 
’ maco of Brougham shnered to atoms this hou c o of fraul 
and of delay ’ And it is truo that from that hour vto hare 
hoard no moro of tho delays m tho Court of Clnnwry 
being ruinous to property, ns well as trjmg to the 
patience It is true, al “w* 

lias boon emco, much the 

judgments which wero uj t - f<> 

oromptlj Iloweier this may be — whatever might 

T ' *”*° nt 'ilifications for such n p«*t 

* < bo no question of tie 

■ ' • ng a rulo of Lard FMonV, 

of tho clcaranco wlucn was ma^a by Lord Brougham At 
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another period, the quality of tho judge’s law must he tho 
first consideration : then, and fin- once, thmv was nmto* 
thing more important — that racked minds should he oumuI, 
and ufisetfled minds certified; that a vast amount of 
deteriorating property should he rostou-d to use and good 
management. ; and that the reproach of the highest court 
of the realm — the reproach of being n bottomless pit, of 
perdition — should cease. In Lord brougham's farewell to 
the court, on the 21st. of November, ho said, after lamenting 
tho compulsion which obliged him to give up the seals in 
haste: ‘ I have tho greatest satisfaction in reflecting that 
this court, represented by its enemies as the temple of 
discord, delay, and expense, has been twice closed within 
the space of five months.’ IIo went on to ascribe the 
merit of this to the vice-chancellor and late master of tho 
rolls, and also to tho lnr; hut. these functionaries all 
existed in Lord Eldon’s days, and did not save the court 
from its reproach. Lord Brougham was himself the spring 
of their activity, as Lord Eldon had been tho check upon 
it; and Lord Brougham was doubtless entitled to tho 
satisfaction ho naturally expressed on this parting occasion. 
As for the rest, it is not necessary here to outer into tho 
controversy between himself and his contemporaries ns to 
the share he had in promoting some good measures and 
defeating others. ‘ I should bo only fatiguing you,’ ho 
wrote to Mr. Bulwer, ‘ were I to name tho other measures 
of largo and uncompromising reform with which my name 
is connected.’ There were, indeed, many popular interests 
in former years with which his namo was connected ; and 
it should not, and will not, bo forgotten, amidst specula- 
tions on his short official career, that in early and 
unpromising days, tho most conspicuous advocato of 
political reforms, and of education, and tho most effectual 
■ denouncer of negro slavery, and of tyranny in every form, 
was the Henry Brougham who, in 183-1, was sighing for 
that position among commoners in which ho had won his 
fame. At public mootings in London, and latterly in 
i Scotland, ho earnestly put forward his regrets that ho 
had ever quitted the scene of his triumphs, tho Houso of 
Commons, and his longing to ‘ undo the patent ’ of his 
nobility; and there wore many who lamented that ho 
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should ever have left the ranks of opposition Such now- 
bailed his retirement from office, ana the deal indications 
of circumstances that the retirement was final , for they 
had a lingering expectation that, though in another House, 
he might resume his old habits, and be again the hopo of 
the oppressed, and a terror to tyranny in high places. 

Lord A1 thorp, now become Lord Spencer, was thus soon 
at liberty to enter upon the privacy ho Bighed for. Ho 
never returned to office Perhaps no man ever left tho 
House of Commons and an official seat about whom thcro 
was so little difference of opinion among all parties 
Nobody supposed him an able statesman, and nobody 
failed to recognise his candour, his love of justice, his 
simplicity of heart, and his kindliness and dignity of 
temper and manners 


CHAPTER XIII 

. /’•*—' •• — 'TCin Charter — Louis Philippe 

' Dnko do Bourbon— 

■ ■ mbcTS— Abolition of 

■ , Mentions— 

ho Reljm— 

. ‘ ml— Fnm-c 

■ ■ • >ny— Hcs=<J Ciowi— 

. « p,m Or! ** 

, .... , — j/^r 

Widowhood — tgyji auu • " : ofti* 

Poles— Character of the Struggle 

The affairs of France during this period wero only lc*« 
interesting to tho English than their own , and the pr° 
ceediiigs of England w ere commented on by French states- 
men of every partj from dnj to day. English Contcryt 
ti\cs found canso for apprehension, during tho whole 
struggle for reform, tint wo were proceeding part 
with tho revolutionists of Franco, and English LilicrtI* 
watched with interest whether it wan bo, while French 
a fi*urs were undecided The ejci of tho world were fue»» 
upon Louis Philippe, Uuko of Orleatrs, from tho moment 
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wlien lie accepted the office of lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, before Charles X. and the Dauphin sent in their 
abdication, and set forth for exile. This Louis Philippe, 
whose ffather had died on the scaffold in the first revolu- 
tion, who had known tbe depths of poverty, and been long 
lost in obscurity, was now at the head of the French 
nation ; and it was a spectacle of eager interest how he 
would conduct himself there. He had walked, almost 
barefooted, over the Alps, and had taught mathematics in 
a school in Switzerland. He had lived humbly on the 
banks of the Thames ; he had been a modest resident in 
Philadelphia, where he had fallen in love with a lady 
whose father refused his addresses as a match too inferior 
for his daughter ; and he was now the centre of order in 
France, and the hope of all who craved the continuance of 
monarchy, and also of those who desired a safe and firm 
republic. The abdication of the ting was placed in -his 
hands at eleven o’clock of the night of the 2nd of August ; 
and the next day he opened the session of the chambers, 
which met punctually according to the order of tbe late 
king, given some months before. 

Has speech declared his disinclination to his present 
prominent position, but his willingness, as that position 
was assigned him by the will of the nation, to accept all 
its consequences — all the consequences of a free govern- 
ment. He pointed out to the chambers the subjects which 
it was necessary for them to consider first ; and especially 
the fourteenth article of the charter, of which the late 
ministers had availed themselves to assume that the king 
had a power beyond the law, when a crisis should render 
the observance of the law incompatible with regal rule. 
While delivering this speech, he stood on the platform 
covered with crimson velvet, strewn over with golden 
JJeurs-de-lis , and with the tricolored flag waving over his 
head. It was observed that he left the royal chair vacant., 
and took the lower seat on the right of the ihrono, while 
his’second son took that on the left. His duchess and her 
daughters were present in a gallery providod for the 
purpose ; and every one remarked the expression of mourn- 
ful gravity in the countenance of the anxious wife — the 
expression which has marked that countonauoo to this day. 
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The chambers •were not satisfied -with considering tho 
fourteenth article of the chartci There was touch bendes 
which must he changed, for what was needed now was 
not the charter with a new executive, but one declaratory 
of such new principles as would bo a bettor safeguard than 
the last had been Tho preamble for instance declared 
the charter to be a gift from tho king to his people, and if 
this had ever been true, it was not so now The wholo 
must he revised It was revised , and never perhaps had 
a work of so much importance been done bo rapidly Tho 

3 - -*• nf nf f ho National 

being 
»ht for 


their various objects and csptcuiiy iui w u.~ ~ of tho 
hereditary ' r r 1 ofwccn them and 

the legisla ifluenccs to 

penotrate ho night of 

the 6th tho whole was prepared Am> iinuuu a 9 declared 
by tho now preamble -vacant by tho forfeiture of tho 
whole elder branch of tho Bourbons By alterations in 
tho charter, all Christian denominations of religion were 
ordained to be supported bj tho state and in tho following 
December, tho Jewish religion was added Tho censorship 
of the Dress was abolished for ci or Tho ting ms do- 

< i it t *- tr- todwpen s o 

* to bo tahen 

- s law 1 ho 

age of eng ** t u l at thirt) 

'l hosn WR1*R ~ 


age of elig t u 

Thcso were 

was placed *> 

tho citizens of tho empire Bj a bpeuiu j > 
- » ^T,Vomyi bv tho lato king were annul 


"dwnxl bv tuo lato king were annulled and tho 
- - i<>n 


i hw 

special provision wero immeuuuuj lumw ” '■hal 
Soult and Admiral Dupcrre Several peers recorded their 
protest against this act of tho Lower Chamber which con 
corned them , and tho whole peerogo question stood over 
to tho next cession 

Thero was not, perhaps, a moro anxious mimun Franco 
than that of La fay otto between tho 3rd and tho 0th of 
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. «SLa^^is 0 'xfx f r <i r' c co " ic ’ “ ow ia ™ 

the throne to Louis Philirmn- °i C \ dcd W1011 S 111 offering 
what it was to have an easy mind ^ TF ?°\ Cr aS ? in know 
from his pillow, were • ‘ He i i IIlS lnst 7° rdS} B P okon 
victims of his hna?ervTl< n* amvc ^} we are f.he 
sommes les victimcsVle ro r 9 0s . t , uu fourbe; et nous 
of the 6th of A "nst 4 fou ? J ™ c ’ » was on the night 

finished their wori ’whnf ha ™ seon ’ that the deputies 
delay in the S ‘ Ch amber °/i La%Ctt ° ^ or 

ffie peers passed tho ’ ther ,° was 110ne - On the 7th, 

on any part but 11° f fV- G ~° n y tcn being dissentient 
old royalist oU i rcla ? n S to their own order. The 
declared vacant win ? b d ectcd to thc throne being 
lived ; huttiieseT^v tb e infant son of the Duke do Bend 
throne; and the i° 2 - 10 ^ nae . s fi° r a child to occupy the 

of tie Cboi ™ “ S10 “ °/ th0 7 hoIe of the oMor branch 

»® determined T V’ 0 '"' ? n lll « nation at largo 

past. On the 9th 1m tl . mo for deliberation was 

hdion and the crown f n T t0 - a ™ ?f. ln offerin S the consti- 

The time was m 5° m , S 1Ml PP e ‘ , 
ambassadors in omet vis ^ as to place the foreign 

Ructions from S b a !f lffiGU 1 lty \ 1 The J could not receive 
other part 0 f , om< ? ’ an d at the ceremony, while ever) 
gallery container! ai f JG r of Deputies was crowded, then 
golden fleurs rip T° n ? y i^ adaeS aud a ^ ew attaches. The 
about th 0 n. ‘ Ils b & d disappeared from the drapery 
disposed IsS 0 ’-. / 01Ir lar ge tricolored flags were 

sovereign Instead of the anointing of the 

barter, 'jt- a was to be tbe solemnity of swearing to the 
were the P eers were present : and those ahsen • 

those who bn i y Slx °f the creation of the late king, an 
%fdist dfinnf l 5r °tested against the new charter. 
husines? the rfi W61 ' e a11 a bsent. At the opening^. 
tW, was seated on a chair in front €ft£ 

hand, ac | covered, and liis sons standros , fe - 

°f the 7tH A thus seated, he ’ k, 

h of A ognst, as agr~ 
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read, and thou delivered to him and then said addressing 
the peers and the deputies ‘ I Ime read mtVgreat atien 
tion the declaration of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the act of agreement of tho Chamber of Peers I have 
•weighed and meditated all their expressions I accept 
"without restriction or reserve the clauses and engagements 
which this declaration contains and tho title of lung of 
tho French which it confers upon mo and I am read's to 
swear to their observance ’ Hero he rose and received in 
his left hand the form of tho oath Tho wholo assembly 
rose m solemn emotion, and tho now Ling baring his 
head, and raising his right hand pronounced the oath in 
a firm, clear, and solemn voice ‘ In tho presence of God, I 
swear to observe faithfully tho constitutional chaiter, with 
tho modifications expressed in the declaration , to govern 
only through tho laws and according to tho laws, to 
cause good and^exact justico to ho rendered to every ono 
according to has right and to act in all things with a 
sraglo view to the interest the happiness and tho glory of 
tho French nation * Iho diversity of tho cries which com 
posed the acclamation that followed w as remarked h) all 
and derided by eomo who said that tho aory legislature 
did not know what to call tho new king thoy lun been in 
such a hurry to make ‘Long lno the king !*— 1 ‘Long 
livo Philippe tho Sosenthl’ — ‘ Loug livo lnihppo the 
First’’ were tho ones, which, liowo'er, soon mingled 111 
Ono great shout of ‘Long livo tho King of tho I ranch v 

" 11 i . i i m of ancient 

lo 

There 

was a picture of this ceremonial — of Louis Piuiippo eo ear 
mg to tho charter — which men thought would remain 
through many ages ns a historical record of ft great new 
era in tho history of Franco Men thought that them 
posterity in distant centuries would look upon tho centra* 
figure of that picture — tho bared head, tho rused ban ! t* e 
lettered p " 1 -'P»" 

of anew ■ 

peace elio 

picture has been torn from its fromo »n tho roy a! palace an i 
earned out to ho draggled in tho dust, nnd cut to shred*. 
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The act which it represented Lad rottenness in it; and 
one characteristic of the lime which had sot in was, ns 
indeed it is of all times since tho dark ages, that nothing 
abides that, is not sound and Into. 

Four marshals of Franco now brought the Crown and 
• sceptre, and other insignia of royalty, with which they in- 
•* vested the now king. As he returned with his family to 
the Palais Royal, escorted by the National Guard, the 
multitude extended to the remotest points within view; 
and, of that sea of heads, all eyes were fixed upon tho 
citizen king. At the same moment, tho displaced family 
were taking their way, neglected and forlorn, to tho coast 
— tho very peasants on the road scarcely looking up at 
them as they passed. 

For a while — a very little while — all looked gay and 
bright about the new royal family — except the counte- 
nance of the mournful queen. Sho and her daughters 
visited in the hospitals the wounded of tho days of July. 
The king invited to his table members of the deputations, 
which came to congratulate him on his courage in accept- 
ing the crown. Sometimes there were officers of the' 
National Guard, sometimes students from the colleges,, 
sometimes municipal dignitaries from tho provinces, 
sitting down to dinner with tho king and his many 
children, like a large family-party. These children were 
idolised. Together with caricatures of the exiled family 
were handed about prints of tho Orleans group, each 
member of which was made beautiful, noble, or graceful. 
All this was very natural. A fearful oppression had been 
removed ; the revolution had been nobly conducted, and 
now there was a bright new hope to gladden many hearts. 
But under all this there were the elements of future 
trouble; and distress was already existing to a fearful 
extent. The pains and penalties of revolution were upon 
the people, and amidst all the rejoicing, there was stag- 
nation of trade, depression of commercial credit, and 
hunger among the operative classes. Higher in society, 
there was a beginning of that conflict between the parties 
of movement and resistance which is a necessary conse- 
quence of political convulsion. Before the end oi the 
year, two administrations had been in power; the hrst 
VOL. in. 
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containing originally but one member of the movement 
party, but being presently rendered a coalition govern 
ment and the second being perpetually in collision with 
the Chamber of Deputies The executive was kept in eon 
tinnal anxiety by seditious movements which took price m 
capital or country, at short intervals The royal fund), 
besides its sliaro m all these interests had to endure a 
great shod m the suicide of the Duke do Bourbon, tha 
last of the Condos. Ho had been ono of tbo Bourbon 
exiles and retained tho prejudices of his party, auil 
whether his smcido w as owing to Ins grief at tho revoln 
tion, or to domestic miseries, it was most painful to tho 
ftnnly of the new king to ono of whoso sons ho be- 
queathed the greater part of his wealth under domestic 
influences of a dishonourable character Ilius, amidst 
much gloom and apprehension, closed tho 3 car of tho 
revolution, leaving much to bo dono and endured during 
the next 

In rebruaiy n most alarming disturbance took place in 
Paris which ended m the sacking of a church, and tho 
destruction of tho Archbishops palnco Tho anmvcrsan 
of tho assassination of tho Duko do Bom w as kept b) a 
religions service notwithstanding a warning from tho 
Archbishop of Paris of tho danger of such an appeal to 
political passions Some ono fastened a print of tho little 
Duko do Bourdcaux on tho drapery of tho funeral-car iu 
tho church, and placed over it a crown of ov coastings 
Tho crown was pulled to pieces b\ royalists who were 
anxious to a 11 "<»vf their hearts 3Ium*ar« 

spread, and s to call fir 

tho clearance s * card B*it 

tho poaplo outsulo turned their imiign Hum against tii« 
pnost and tho archbishop who might have prevented this 
royalist scandal , and tho mob ro«o against the church a 1 ' * 
tho pahee and destrojed aIro tho archbishops country- 
house Ono conscqucneo of this riot was that tho flour d “ 
lis now disappeared altogether It had l>oeu twined 
round tho crosses in tho churches and ebon hen t’ 
h) mboliRO the union of dovotion and lojnlf) , and now 
was found that if the) were not Kparated, tbo cross would 
Iks undo to sharo tho fato of tho * flowers of king*.* " * 
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government}. charged itself with stripping the crosses of 
their lilies ; the seal of state avos altered, and the fleur-de- 
lis avas proscribed thus soon after those avho had avorn it 
Before’ the year avas out, the chambers had decreed fho per- 
petual banishment of the older branch of tho Bourbons, 
and the sale of all their effects avitliin six months. Tho 
same measure avas dealt out to tho family of Napoleon. 

As for the other measures of tho parliament, the most 
important regarded tho constitution of tho two chambers. 
The hereditary peerage avas abolished : and tho power of 
the king to nominate peers avas restricted within certain 
defined classes of persons, under declared conditions of 
fortune and length of seradee. It is difficult to sco avhat 
remained after this to make a peerage desirable— at least, 
avithout a change of name. To sit in an Upper House, and 
lie graced by the sovereign, might bo an honour,- but it 
is one altogether apart from all former ideas of peerage. 
It avas easy to cany this bill through tho Chamber of 
Deputies ; but avhat avas to be done next ? There avas no 
doubt of a majority in tho Upper House against tho 
abolition of tho hereditary principle. It avas necessary to 
create peers for the occasion ; and there avas; a creation of 
thirty-six. Tho liberals avero as angry as the peers at 
this proceeding, avhich they considered illegal and tyran- 
nical . The plea of tho government avas the singular 

nature of the emergency. Tho peers shoaved their wrath 
in sullen silence; tho liberals in clamour. During the 
whole proceeding, scarcely a sound was heard in the Upper 
Chamber. The voting avas conducted, as nearly as 
possible, as it avould have been in an assembly of tho 
dumb. The majority by which the hereditary peerage 
was abolished in France was thirty-three. One touching 
incident avhich followed upon this act avas that thirteen 
peers sent in to the president of their cham'bex-, a week or 
two afterwards, their abdication of their rank and privi- 
leges, In their letters they assigned as their reason the 
abolition of the hereditary principle. The president re- 
ceived the letters, hut refused to read them aloud. In 
considering the conduct of the British House of Lords 
avith regard’ to the [Reform Bill, it should, be borne in 
mind what avas passing in France. hep— there w q s 
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citizens increased , there was reason to ajyrrchcnd a 
forcible demolition of these works — raised b) invisible 
funds, and at length the workmen were dismissed, and 
all was quiet for a time • 

In the affairs of government, however, thero was no 
quiet There were several changes of ministry during 
the 3 ear 1834 more suppiession of journals and political 
societies more nots in Pans and L>on, and at one time 
some danger of a war with tho Liuted States, about a 
money claim which Franco at last hastened to satisfy to 
avoid war The 1 mg mado more and more advances 
towards being the solo ruler of tho country, with mere 
sex' ants under him in tho name of ministers Tho sub- 
stantial middle class grow more and more afraid of dis 
turbance tho longer the) enjo)ed tho blessing** of external 
order They escaped tho qualms of a consciousness of 
their having baiteied freedom for quiet, b) endcavouimg 
as much as possible to avoid tho whole subject of poht c«. 
Those who felt tho despotism, in their consciences, mftl 
locts, and affections became*'*' ’ -soricned under 
apathy and contentedness of t 1 classes and stirred 

less and less under tho incul no wonder that 
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The spectacle of the conflict had been one of mtci 
interest to the world outside Ihe struggle had Ik 
a brave, an able, and, under the circumstances, a lo 
one, and there were times when the most anxic 
__ observer^ na^l sQjne.hopo that the Poles raiglif succei 
The word ‘hope A may be used here without rcser 
because the sympathy was almost all ou one side 2 
highest conservative* might and did Bympatluso with t 
Polish rebels, for th\rowereno higher conservatives 
the world than these polish rebels themselves If the 
deep rooted couservatiVsm, their intensely aristocrat 
spirit, had been understood by the liberals of Luropo ar 
America from the begnS uing, there would perhaps hai 
been less sympathy in hi their efforts, and certainly h 
hope of their success It t was uot till long aftenvarc 
that the discovery was lVnado that the Poles had bet 
fighting — for nationality, re t is truo— but not for nation: 
freedom, that they had nolt tho remotest idea of giwo 
any liberty to tho middioV and lower classes of thci 
peoplo, and that they carrL 10( i their proud oligarchic 
spirit with them into tho muV^ 3 0 f Siberia, tho drawing 
rooms of London and Parish an d tho retreats of th< 
Mississippi valley This is uoU mentioned as a matter o: 
censure, out of plain fact, whiclv jt is necessary to kno'f, 
in order to tho understanding ofMhcir case l hoy strove 
for all that they understood , andlthoy did, for ho rescue 
of their nationality, all that bmvery and devotcdncsi 
could do To contend for popular\frccdoin was auotW 
hind of enterprise, of wluch thoy lidd no conception, ana 
for not understanding which, therefore, thoy cannot w 
blamed But it is to this inability that their utter 
destruction is now, at Hat, seen or bcIio\cd to bo owing 
They themselves unputo their latter disasters to di‘°‘- c * 
sions among themselves, and thcro were dis>s< naiofJ 
enough to account for any degreo of fuluro But it 
seems clear that their causo was doomed from tiio Up ,a ' 
mng, from tho absence of my basis of popular 
lho great mosses were indifferent, or rather difpos*^ 
in favour of Russian than of Polish rule, 'they did *• 
hnow that thoy should bo better off under a <-hangv, «*• 
they might bo worse, so thoy lot tho amiiea paj 
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» fields, and scarcely looked up as they went by. No causo 
oould prosper under* sucn a dead weight as this. r l his 
view, now generally taken, is borne out by the linpiessions 
left by the exiles in the countries where they have taken 
refuse. Everywhere, all homes, all hearts, all purses, 
have been open to them — for hard and narrow must bo 
the hearts and homes that would not welcome and receive 
strangers so cruelly afflicted, and so insufferably op- 
pressed ; and everywhere the impression left seems to bo 
the same — that the Poles undertook an enterprise for 
which they were not morally prepared. They could 
sacrifice their lives and fortunes ; and they could fight 
bravely and most skilfully for any cause to which they 
would give the lustre of their arms. But something more , 
than these things, fine as they are, is required to entitle 
men to the honour of the last contention for nationality : 
an humble industry must be united to the magnanimous 
courage of the battle-field ; aristocratic pride must -be laid 
down when its insignia are thrown into the common 
cause; and the most intense hatred of tyranny is an 
insufficient qualification, if it be not accompanied by 
an answering enthusiasm for human liberties wherever 
there are human hearts to be ennobled by the aspiration. 
Many of the Polish exiles have caught something of this 
enthusiasm in the countries over which they have been 
scattered by their revolution ; but it does not appear to 
have been the moving force of their struggle for nationality 
in 1831. 
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had only three years more in which to torture lus patients 
and let their flat tenes and their guineas flon m upon hunt 
but the spirit of quackery did not dio w ith him, nor the pro* 
pensity to it m Ins admirers, tho ignorant of the ‘•educated 
classes Just at the timo when Xong was laid in lus 
grave, an innkeeper at \orh was sentenced to bix months' 
imprisonment for manslaughter of an invalid, b} adminis- 
tering the ilorrison s Pills which have smeo sent so in ny 
to the church} ard before their time Tho thing wanted 
evident!} is such an advance of physiological and medical 
knowledge as shall exalt that knowledgo into real 
science While the best medical practice is jet but 
empirical, there will bo unqualified as w ell as educated 
empirics , and portrait painters and innkeepers, if tho} 
can but la} hold of a specific, may number their patients 
by thousands 

In the midst of the incendiarism of tho Garbles and 
Cobbetts of tho time, the popular respect for and tiust m 
tho law was enhanced by somo incidents, othcrwi«o purcl} 
painful, wherein justico was made to visit persona ot ‘pro- 
pert} and standing,’ as if tho} had had neitljcr propert} nor 
standing Iho ue\ cr-ccasmg and too jusfcomplamt, that 
tho friendless and over tempted aro punished with hard- 
ness and indifference, while tho well friended and cduc ited, 
>*>iplJicenco aggravates thur offence* ore, somehow 

■ - » ♦ iMinl, 

' is tried 
* hot for 

trespass, ver} wantonl}, ami ami v t e at# of 

mischief to his victim Captain Muir was hanged, ns 
simpl} as his victim would bavo been ir tho act of aggres- 
sion had been reversed In tbo same }car, a lad} was 
convicted for shoplifting, who nctuall} carried on her 
person, at the moment of tho theft, tho sum * f £S0tK) in 
bank notes and India bonds Sho underwent her p»m**b* 
ment In this case, if mamit} had existed, it must have 
been proved All parties woul l have been too happv to 
admit tho pica It was no doubt otio of thoM) caws of 
strong propensity for wlnJi neither our tdiu-atnn, la*, 
nor justico makes provision It is a ciso which mak'-s tho 
heart bleed, but if such aro uot a.lowcd for among tlo 
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poor, who have so littlo advantage of discipline, they can- 
\l^t he among the rich, whose sin is in outrage of all 
restraining influences. Tlio wretched woman of wealth 
suffered* as if she had been a hungry mother, snatching a 
loaf for famishing children at home. In t ho next year, n 
{Scotch clergyman, ‘minister of a Gothic chapel in Edin- 
burgh, in high repute for his evangelical preaching,’ was 
tried on an extensive indictment for book-stealing, found 
guilty of eleven acts of theft, and transported for fourteen 
years. To set against these acts of justice — in common 
phrase — were a few which went as far to weaken popular 
trust in the law as these to strengthen it. In a very gross 
case of shoplifting in the autumn of 1832, by ‘ two young 
ladies of high respectability*,’ there was such collusion as 
caused the escape of the culprits : the father was fore- 
warned of the warrant, ‘ that ho might not bo taken by 
surprise and so much time was given, that the minds 
of all the prosecuting parties. had changed, and no ono 
would attempt to identify the thieves. Ear worse, how- 
ever, were two cases, which happened near together, of 
erroneous verdicts and hasty sentences — cases so gross as 
must have made all the poor in the neighbourhood believe 
that a criminal trial was a sort of lottery, as they had 
long concluded the punishment of transportation to be. A 
man was convicted at Salisbury of threatening a neighbour 
by letter with a fire on his farm ; the judge telling him 
with severity, that his crime was certainly not mitigated 
by his denial after such evidence — ‘ evidence which must 
satisfy every reasonable man’ — and passing on him a 
sentence of transportation for life. Presently, the prisoner’s 
son came forward, and owned himself the writer of the 
letter, of which his father had no knowledge whatever. 
As more letters had been sent to neighbours, the sentenced 
man was tried on another accusation, which enabled him 
to bring forward the new evidence of his innocence. He 
was ‘ pardoned,’ as the insulting phrase is ; and the son, 
a mere youth, transported for seven years. The other 
case occurred only a few weeks afterwards, and was a 
very serious one. A receiver of stolen goods was convicted 
of having stolen them by an act of burglary, and sentenced 
to death, from which he was saved c 
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for by another of great importance— that a very largo 
proportion of suicides was occasioned hy that state of thiv 
bra) o induced by intoxication Some surprise ins feJt/'p 
the } roof that the smallest number of suicides occurred m 
the month of November, which had hitherto homo tlio 
opprobrium of this kind of slaughter — A scnsibto check 
was from this time given to the practice of duelling b> 
tho disgust excited at a fatal duel between fcir John 
Joffcott, chief justice of Sierra Leono and Dr Ilcmns of 
Exeter Sir J Joffcott had received, his appointment and 
knighthood, and was on the ero of embarking for Afctci, 
av hen some tattling took placo at night o\ or brand} -and-* 
water and cigars which occasioned a challenge to Dr 
ITenuis Ho denied tho words imputed to him but was 
called by his antagonist ‘a calumniating scoundrel,’ forced 
out to nght, in spito of strenuous efforts on tho part of 
friends and shot dead, at tho moment before tho doj irtnro 
of his antagonist Sir J Jcffcutt w as tried in his uimoid 
ablo absence, and acquitted as gentlemen atwavs aro m 
duelling cases, but ho was nccc ‘■aril} displaced fnm his 
judicial post no was drowned a few months afterwards 
by tho upsetting of a boat off tho coast of Africa r Iho 
vulgar, Iravrhng character of tho wholo transaction, 
and tho forco put uj on Dr Hennis mc! cned a multitudo 

W1 «_»-<*««, W 1 | C4j,y ,hld, 

lia time 

i ho had not 

even tho ground of friendship for their guioroMti, drtjly 
tombed those hearts winch felt miM tho horror of tho 
, -r r* * r put mom 

lost awful 
' gr nerally 

impressive was that of tho llolf ctay LtutU in August IB It. 
'iho Rothc/xiy Ca*(tc was a Katteml leak} ill uteitwr, 
which plied between I iverp * l ami It inmam nnlattlm 
time sho had a captain who aj poara to have Us nunwurthv 
of tho command of an} vt—el Hi htartwl in nugh 
weather, and nlcnccd tho ixtnonstmncin of all ct» l«ur<t 
who nnj lorcd him t >jmt mtoanort of * ih t\ Hi drifted 
and went to piece* in the night from the ^ailtir. of tfa 
coal through her exccsstvo leakage , aud all hir jk<i*tre 
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parties. her groups of tourists, her band of music. and her 
i-iow. wore plunged info the dc»*p at midnight. The 
c'.qtnin denied that she was aground, when lu*r cabins 
were tilling with water— swore that there was no danger 
— liumr out- no lights — refused to fire a gun, though til** 
lights of lleanmaris were visible in the distance —and was 
himself one of tlio first to perish. Only twenty-two 
persons were saved out of nearly a hundred and fifty wii*> 
left Liverpool. Two men. strangers to each other, found 
themselves holding on to the same plank, which it soon 
appeared, could support, only one. Each desired the other 
to liold on — the one, because bis companion was old ; the 
other, because his companion was young — and they quitted 
their grasp at the same moment. I’v extraordinary 
accidents both were saved, without the knowledge of 
either, and they met on shore in great surprise. Few 
greetings in the course of human life can he so sweet and 
moving as must have been that of these two heroes. Its 
contrast with that on the Exeter race-course shows like a 
glimpse into heaven and hell. 

In the summer of 18.T5, a terrific fire consumed the 
bonded stores connected with the Dublin custom-hon.-e. 
and occasioned a vast destruction of propel tv: (bough 
little in comparison with what might have been, if, as was 
for some time apprehended, the quays and the shipping had 
been involved in the conflagration, and if much valuable 
merchandise had not been stored in fire-proof vaults. The 
sugar-puncheons flared up like great torches in quick 
succession; tho tallow sent columns of flame up into the 
night; while fiery floods of whisky rushed over the quay, 
pouring over the wall into the Li fiey, which presented a 
sheet of blue flame over half its breadth, threatening tho 
coal vessels that were drawn to tho oilier side, Thu origin 
of the fire was never discovered; though large rewards 
were offered by government and the magistrates, from a 
suspicion of incendiarism. ]\fen thought that they had 
now witnessed the most remarkable fire that would he noon 
in their generation ; but they were mistaken; for 
next year, a conflagration occuried in which that of the 
Dublin custom-house stores was forgotten. 

In course of centuries, the power of the Commons 

VOL. III. I, 
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•won respect by a singular calmness and simplicity m tho t 
endurance of a long course of bodily suffering of groat' 
intensity Most men would have die! untimeli uiyler 
such pom as he en timed, but his indomitable until bore 
him up, and ho reached the age of seventy four —Tho 
interest of the whole politic »1 world of Europo was engaged 
by one death which took place at this period Tho \oung 
son of hapoleon, the Duke de Reichstadt, died at Vienna 
m 1832, at the age of twenty one Tho birth of the little 
King of Rome, as he was called m his cradle, had Uen 
regarded, m the short sighteduess of men, as a nnghty 
event, n world wero fixed up m the 

child 


stria 

His attendants adoreu m u ^ A , and 

from a distance many hopes waited upon him , but no wis 
withdrawn from any possible strngglo for tbroius ami 
dominations by early sickness and death Jty tho ago of 
sixteen ho had outgrown his strength , and consumptive 
tendencies encroached upon him, till ho sank thus m t trh 
manhood As ho lay in stato in tho palace, tho'o who 
passed b> tho bier received tho most affecting lesson of 
tho timo as to tho deceitfulncss of w orldly hopes. 

In ecience, one of tho most interesting names of tho 
times is that of Sir John Leslie, born of an liumblo f inner 
and miller in Fifeshiro, who died proftssnr of natural 
philosophy in tho University of 1 dmhurgh Ho was a 
sickly child, averse to books and lessons but alwava 
delighting himself m calculations and foil m mg out 
mathematical inquiries 1 his peculiarity fmd tho atten- 
tion of tho parochial minister, and was tho occavi n of hts 
being Bent to St Andrews, to study for tho church He 
and I'orj went to Edinburgh together, noitlur of ihiun 
probabty anticipating tho eminence to winch Loth were to 
raise them'olves. Ix-slio was awaro that tlio eh irch «a* 
not his true destination, and ho declined it, becoming 
tutor to a nephew of Adam Smith « and to tno t f th ♦ 
Randolphs of Virginia, with whom ho went tn tin United 
States On his rtturn, ho intended to lecture on natarul 
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•^hilo'-ophy, i*ui found, In use his mvn wonls, ihnt ‘rational 
lectnu-s would not sucmal/ A disgraceful controversy 
toolcquace between the magistrates and clergy of Edinburgh 
respecting his nomination to the mathematical chair in 
their university. in 1805; the clergy objecting to him on 
the ground of his having irreligiously declared 11 nines 
Theory of Ctwfniian ‘a model of clear and accurate rea- 
soning.’ The mngistiates appointed Leslie, in disregard 
of the clerical opposition; and the clergy brought the* 
affair before the General Assembly. After a discussion of 
two days, the assembly decided not to subordinate science 
and liberty of opinion to dogma propounded on an occa- 
sion of mere inference, ami dismissed the appeal of the 
clerical objectors ns * vexatious.’ Mr. Leslie tilled that 
chair till he was called to succeed Playfair in the pro- 
fessorship of natural philosophy, which lie hold till his 
death, in ^November 18:$2. lie invented or revived the 
differential thermometer, and aided science in many ways 
by a vigorous exercise of His hold inventive and con- 
jectural faculty, which was more remarkable in him, 
mathematician as he was, than his powers of reasoning 
and research. Jlis pupils complained of a want of sim- 
plicity in his stylo, and of clearness in his arrangement ; 
while more advanced students believed that the difficulty 
laj* also in his overrating tho powers and experience of 
those to whom ho addressed himself. Tho highest order 
of his hearers were continually charmed with tho life and 
vigour of his views, and tho rich illustration ho cast over 
his scientific subjects from tho stores of his general reading. 
His experimental processes wero exquisite from their 
ingenuity and refinements. 3Iis last production is to ho 
found prefixed to tho seventh edition of tho Encyclopaedia 
Britannica — a discourse on tho history of mathematical 
and physical science during tho eighteenth, century. IIo 
died in his sixty-seventh year. 

In the next year died a mathematician who put his 
science to a practical use which all could understand. 
William Morgan, who was for fifty-six years actuary to 
the Equitable Assurance Society, was a nephew of Dr. 
Price; and »it was Dr. Price who withdrew him from the 
medical profession to which he was destined, and ca 
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bavin g solaced themselves with the dchghjs of art and 
antiquanamsm left the ■world together Mr Chnsffo* 
died on the 2nd and Mr Hope on the 3rd of Ft brvnry 
1831 — Mr Hope's mwe is distinguished on ^'Tnany 
grounds, that it is rather difficult to assign his plneo 
among onr benefactors Fiom our insular position, and 
our being kept at homo by the long war, and also from 


art , and an article in the Edinburgh Iieneic, on Ins folio 
volume on Household Furniture and Decorations, stands ns a 
monument of our shame But Mr Hopo triumphed , and 
we have gained, among other things, a lesson in modest} 
It was ho who first sustained ThonvaIdsen, and brought 
the j oung Chantre} to light, and stimulated the maturo 
genius of Flaxman H« town and country houses were a 
paradise of delights to lovors of antiquities and art. Ho 
' 1 r ‘ istami, 

among 
went 

through his carl} traaois in tno east — lounmncr Iinnttr 
after antiquities wo find ourscUcs moro dccpl} indebted 
now than an> ono was awaro of during bin life , for John 
Thomas Smith, keeper of the prints and dmuuigs at the 
British Museum, died tho joar Itcforo tho burning of tho 
houses of parliament Mr Smith had published in tho 
closing jcira of tho last Centura Anfipntie* of London , 
and when in 1800 tho accession of memlx rs on account of 
tho Irish Union compelled tho enlargement of tho Hou-e 
of Commons, and tho wainscoting of bt Stephen's Chapel 
was taken down, roveahng tho old huntings that wero 
liehmd, Mr Smith determines! on following up his f in icr 
work with tho Antiquities of Westmintlrr Ho made 
ns tho workmen wero always at his heels, and in thi 
August mornings he wais at w rk as soon as tin re wts 
light enough, and painted diligoitl} till tho worfcm u 
arrived at nvno o'clock, wfn.ii fi«* >oimtnniM raw tfui 
ikstro} thoverj paintu gs lie ha I just l-e<n copung If* 
mado memoranda matched tho tint* cart full an 1 t<*k 
all pains to perfect his work, both n ith rc D m! t » tJ ” 
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t d»tings wlnvh wore disappearing. and others which it 
was supposed might Inst for centuries. Many of tlio 
printt ^coloured and gilt l*y his wife and himself, wero 
lost hy a' tiro at the printing-office where thoy lay; and 
the loss was severe; but the place given him at the 
British Museum provided comfortably for bis latter days, 
lie is remembered chiefly as the preserver of tiio antiquities 
of Westminster ; but this was not ono of the seven great 
things by which lie used to tell that, his life lmd been 
distinguished. lie delighted to say: *1 received a hiss 
when a boy from tho beautiful Mrs. Robinson — was patted 
on tho head by Dr. Johnson — have frequently hold Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s spectacles — partook of a pot of porter 
with an elephant — saved Lady Hamilton from falling, 
when .the melancholy news arrived of Lord Nelson’s death 
— three times conversed with George III. — and was shut 
up in a rootq with Mr. Kean’s lion.’ It seems a pity that 
ho did not livo a few months longer, to sco tho flames 
swallowing up the houses of parliament, and exult in tlio 
thought of what he had saved from their ravages. — Cooke, 
the engraver, who presented such a world of scenery to 
stayers at home, died in 1S3-I, from brain fever, at tlio ago 
of fifty-three; and a few weeks after him the aged Thomas 
Stothard, who began life as tlio apprentice of a pattern- 
designer for brocaded silks. Brocaded silks went out of 
fashion ; and Stothard had, as the fruits of Iris apprentice- 
ship, his nicety of eye and hand, and elegance of tasto in 
designing small embellishments ; and ho used them in 
illustrating, with exquisite little designs, Boll’s British 
Poets, and the Novelists' Magazine. These caught Flaxman’s 
eye, and brought him that good man’s friendship. lie 
passed easily from such small works as these to painting 
figures seven feet high, on tho staircase at Burgliley Houso. 
His latest designs are seen among the illustrations ol 
Rogers’s Poems, bearing date 1833 — some months before bis 
death. — Peter Nasmyth, called ‘ the English Hobbema,’ 
died in middle life, in 1831, with the love of his art so 
strong upon him, that when ho was dying, and a thunder 
storm was sweeping by, he asked his sisters to draw aside tho 
curtain, and’ lift him up, that ho might watch the effects of 
the stormy lights. — And then went the young Liversecdge, 
vol. m. 
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distinguished man; but the absence of one essential 
element brought it down to a lower let el than that of a 
crowd of otherwise inferior minds. With an imagination 
which boared above the stars, a subtlety which we'iKl havo 
enabled him to hold his place in a council in pandemonium, 
a power of abstraction which should havo strengthened* 
him to put the sensuous world beneath his feet, and an 
eloquence which might have enslaved the human race, bo 
had no power of will— of that virtuous will without which 
every man, he he who he may, is himself a slave. In 
Coleridge it was a constitutional defect, early marked, and 
fatal to his life. It was a constitutional deficiency, to be 
allowed for as snch; but it must not bo disguised thatit 
rendered him incapable of duty— of fidelity in friendship. 


airyfabri’ e * v *- 

tion, and 


■' , : quires abroad 

■ . .. which can be ’ 

. . ■ ■ • • *aid, which in 

conscience mum uo said, iho it»i ioniums wonderful — c\cn 
awful in its wonder. And tho consolation of the case lieu 
in tho virtuo which tho power and the deficiency together 
called out in other riien. Tho forboarnneo, tho tenderntwv 
tho rovcrcnco, with which Colcrulgo was regarded, in tho 
face of his vitiated life, nro moro than n compensation for 
what was wanting in himself. From tho days when awe- 
struck schoolmates gathered round * tho inspired boy* in 
tho cloister* at Christ's Hospital, to tho present moment, 
when liis worshippers turn away from a sound of censure, 
ns from a desecration of his grave, ho has met with that 
magnanimous just ico which it requires homo of tho Jofihit 
qualifications to command ; and in this influence lav ore 
of tho chief l»enofif« of hi* life. Others wore tho sublime 
faculty by which ho opened to ns now worlds of thought, 
and tnado the oldest new , tho subtlety of analysis by 
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wjiieh lie displayed the inner 'workings of wlmt was before 
our eyes, before closed and impenetrable; the instinct by 
which he discerned relations among things which bcfo’ro 
were Isolated : and the thrilling sense of beauty which ho 
awakened bv bringing all the appearances of nature into 
illustration of ideas before wholly abstract. Thus, his 
discourses on the laws and facts of thought, his dramatic 
criticisms, and his own poems, arc full of lights and charms 
which hardly need the magic of his utterance to make 
them intoxicate tlio young thinker, and stimulate tho 
faculties of the more mature, lie was tho wonder of his 
time. If he had not been subject to one great deficiency, 
be would have been its miracle. As it is, his fame is not. 
likely to grow — less becauso his magical voice is silenced, 
than because his enchantment itself must ho broken up 
by tho touch of science. Even then, glorious will bo tho 
fragments that will remain. They will bp truty tho 
traces of old idolatries — not of ono, but of many; for lio 
spoilt his life in tho worship of n succession of idols — those 
idols being ideas, which ho called opinions, and which ho 
waS for ever changing. S. T. Colcridgo was horn in a 
Devonshire vicarage, in 1772; and ho died at Ilighgate, on 
the 25tli of July 1834. 

A man of great benevolcnco, who indirectly contributed 
much to tho great work of national education, which yot 
remains, for tho most part, to bo achieved, ought to ho 
mentioned at the close of this period. Dr. Bell, a preben- 
dary of Westminster, was once a chaplain in India, and 
there conceived tho idea of extending tho benefits of 
education by setting pupils to instruct each other. He 
reported his method ; and it was soon adopted in England 
to such an extent, that ho saw 10,000 schools established, 
attended l>y 600,000 children. He bolieved that the 
object of general education was gained ; and so did many 
others. It required some years to show that nothing like 
education can he obtained by the ignorant teaching the 
ignorant. Tho results have been such as to disabuse the 
most sanguine. But public attention was turned to the 
instruction of the childhood and .youth of the nation ; and, 
in this sense,* wo may he said to bo still benefiting by the 
introduction of the Bell and Lancaster system. Dr. Bell 
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classes of the nation It is observaUo that -while 
speaks nndoubtinglj of Ins obligation to take office ami 
heartily of his intention to toil and porsovere, there is 
scarcely an expression in the address which indicates hopo 
of permanence and success Its tone is cheerful but no 
one could call it sanguine , and, in indicating tho 
principles on which ho means to act, ho speaks for himself 
alone, and makes no reference to a cabinet policy, or to 
administrative co-operation in any waj, merely declaring, 
in a parenthetical manner, that tho sentiments of hrs 
colleagues aro in entire concurrence with his own 

First, ho declares himself a reformer of abuses, and 
points to his own great measures in regard to tho 
currency , to criminal law, to jurj trial, and other matters, 
in proof of Ins disposition to removo olmscs and facilitate 
improvements. In tho samo spirit, ho -would accent and 
make operativoan} leform actually accomplished, whether 
ho originally approved of it or not and ho won! 1 
therefore occept tho Reform Hill, considering it a * final 
and irrevocable settlement of a great constitutional ques 
tion and ho would carty out its intention* supposing 
those to imnl> a careful review of old institution*, under- 
taken in a mcndl} spirit nnd with a purposo of improve- 
ment. Coming down to particulars, ho would not interfere 
with tho inqmrj of tho corporation com miss loner*, of 
winch ho hail shown his approbation Lj being voluntarily 
n member of tho parliamentary committco upon it. Ho 
had voted with government on Lord A] thorp* church rat * 
measure, and was still willing to rehoao tho I>if*cntcr* 
from tho grievance of paying church rate*, and of a 
celebration of mamas© m terms to which th*v o tvwwtv* 
tiousl) objected IIb wool! not almit l ho right of 
Ihsscnter* to tulraimon to tl o umvcmtics , lutlc w< til ! 
rveommcnl nn alteration of tho regulations which jre- 
aentcil nn> of tho kings ml ject* from 1- »ng on a j- rfa t 
cqualitv with others in report to an> civil \ mibvr If* 
would not countenance ana retrospective in jufn i iti tho 
pen ton hit— fitted. as it f a f L~n t n hr c<r«-n'T vfatsewr 
tliat had tia.* si away , hut t e woo! I »!r t'***' tni’* cm* 
tn fotum in the cvnfcmrg of pcr*ut* At u* clonh 
leform in Inland, again, 1 is talr ! traa r t t? L* 
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•wapjfn favour of tlie "best distribution, be it over so new, 
of ecclesiastical property for ecclesiastical purposes ; but 
be could not sanction its application to any other than 
strictly ecclesiastical objects. He wished to see a com- 
mutation of tithe in England ; and with regard to deeper 
matters — the laws which govern the Church — he desired 
time for further thought, and opportunity for new light. 
The somewhat deprecatory tone of the conclusion of this 
address is striking now, and must have been strongly felt 
by all the many classes of readers who thronged to get a 
sight of it on the morning of its appearance. * I enter 
upon the arduous duties assigned to me with the deepest 
sense of the responsibility they involve, with great distrust 
of my own qualifications for their adequate discharge, 
but at the same time with a resolution to persevere 
which nothing could inspire but the strong impulse of 
public duty, the consciousness of upright motives, and 
the firm belief that the people of this country will so far 
maintain the prerogative of the king as to give to the 
ministers of his choice, not an implicit confidence, but 
a fair trial. 

Such was the text on which the popular comment of the 
elections was to proceed. It was much more liberal than 
the Liberals had expected ; but when they looked at the 
group of colleagues behind, they distrusted the minister 
and his manifesto, and set vigorously to work to elect a 
House which should bring all his counsels to nought, and 
frustrate all his efforts. He could not have said that they, 
as Liberals, were wrong ; and neither he nor they could 
anticipate how their opposition would rouse his faculties 
and exalt his fame. This address appeared in one paper 
as a mere advertisement, in small type. In another, it 
was conspicuous as the leading article. It was imme- 
diately reprinted, throughout the country; and it is 
strange now to see it standing under the heading of 
‘ the Tory manifesto/ If this was its true title, Toryism 
had indeed changed its character, much and rapidly. 

The first reformed parliament had not satisfied its 
constituents : it had done some wrong things, and omitted 
many right ories; but it had had the great virtue of 
being in advance of the ill-compacted, 11TI - 

vol. in. 
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administration, without tho assent of parliament (That 
such a project should havo hcen imputed to one polnical 
leader by another, in our day, is a remarkahlo indication 
of tho disturbance of the general mind Lord John BtrotU 
declared that he should avoid putting tho direct question 
whether these things w ere true , hut that he intended to 
test tho disposition of tho cabinet b) bringing forward at 
a time of which ho gave notice, tho appropriation question, 
and that of municipal reform The prenmr’s reply was 
clear and frank llo had nover discussed or propo<cd 
an)whero a speedy dissolution of parliament, hut it was 
not his business to place in nbojance by any declaration 
of his, tho rojal prerogatno of dis«ol\ing parliament and 
this, as ho observed, was a fuller replj than Lord Gmv 
had given to tho veil remembered question of Lord 
Y hamcliffb on tho same Bubject. As to tho Irish Church 
question, ho and hifl colleagues wero anxious that the 
commission Bhould prosecute their labours, as yet ©nlv 
half finished, and when the) had furnished tho rcquuuto 
inform 
ought 

pnncij - 

applied onlj to stnctli ecclesiastical purpose*. but l» mg 
reach to amend tho distribution of that property, when 
tho reqniMto evidenco eliould bo complete Tnero was no 
oljection on tho part of tho government to an) needful 
reform of corporation nbu*e*, but neither the), nor any 
bod) ehc, could declare what such reforms ehould be till 
tho commissioners should 1 avo olTVml their riport. As 
for the rumour about tho maintenance of the anny witl out 
tho sanction of parliament, ho had noser heard tho mljcct 
mentioned till that night. The ramo kmd of » nj ici us 
mrjuity was malt of LjhI ARrdciti in tie t jper II «*<- 
about tbo earning out of t! o 1 mancipation Act In tie 
Yi e*t Indies, when tho cilomal aecrotAtr declare l that i > 
cne could be more anxious than hiroj-df— whoso first vt t 
had been against rial cry— tl at the act eh ml Ilia mj h-Vt) 
earned out, onl 1© U! written to U nt Mlg» tirnt'rat 
him to ruratn in In* o£« < f nrs r tf *r 1 

connd to In* work without any ringing cn ammut if 
the cliange of admnulnti a Lorn*. 
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\0n the next great subject of discussion, men of all 
parties united on either side. Lord Chandos proposed, 
to the embarrassment of the government which he usually 
supported, the repeal of the malt-duty — the promise of 
which boon to the farmers was believed to have greatly 
influenced the elections. Many Whig and Radical members 
agreed with the premier that such a proposition could not 
be entertained before the financial condition of the country 
was known ; that there was no reason to suppose that the 
• surplus in the treasury could meet such a demand ; that it 
was not the barley-growers whose distress now called for 
attention, as the price of barley had been rising for a 
considerable period; and that it was extremely doubtful 
whether the farmers would be peculiarly benefited by the 
repeal of the duty. On the division, Mr. Grote and Mr. 
Hume were found voting on opposite sides; and three 
members of the late government spoke in support of Sir 
Robert Peel against the motion of his own adherent : the 
strife of party was visible only in the sarcasms thrown 
out in the course of debate ; and the majority against the 
repeal of the malt-tax was 158. 

On the next occasion of defeat, the administration had 
little sympathy from any quarter. They had made an 
indefensible appointment to an office of high importance, 
and they had to take the consequences ; and the premier 
among others, not only because his was the first respon- 
sibility in such cases — however his opinion might be 
overruled in private — but because he attempted a lament- 
able defence in parliament of an appointment which could 
in no view be justified. Early in January, the following 
paragraph appeared in the Times newspaper : ‘We notice, 
merely to discountenance, an absurd report, that Lord 
Londonderry has been, or is to be, named ambassador to 
St. Petersburg. The rumour is a sorry joke.’ It was no 
joke. If all England had been searched for a man whose 
politics were most like those of the Emperor of Russia, 
Lord Londonderry might well have been chosen; and -he 
was now to be sent to represent the mind of England to 
the Emperor of Russia — now, when the affairs of Turkey 
were in a state to require the most accurate representation 
of the opinion of Great Britain — now, when Poland was 
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it with originality and lifo, clothes it with a pr/pcr 
organisation, and produces it in his day of poner, acknow- 
ledging whence ho derived it, hut secrotly conscious that 
hut for him it would never have been thus matured 
Such has boon the process, so repeatedly and so con 
spicuously of Into years on our platform of government, 
that men m high places hnvo begun to understand it like 
tho crowd below , and w o hear less complaint w ith every 
change of government, of a borrowing or stealing of tho 
thoughts of n\als , but, during tho Bbort l’eel administra- 
tion of 1835, such complaints wero abundant, and very 
bitter 

This short administration was now approaching its close 
On tho twenty-fourth of Match, tho minister was outvoted 
about tho functions of a connmtteo to inquire into a charge 
of intimidation at tho lato Chatham election, by an ofhetr 
in command there On tho 2Cth another defeat wn sus- 
tained on tho question of tho London University charter, 
iho grounds of proceeding about this charter had |*xn 
examined by the privy -council and, during tho peri A of 
■” 1 * * -- 1 - * been done about it , while 

i 1 i ioned pgnmst nny permis 

I l - „ to grant degree < f tho 

«amo dtnommations os thoso of tho ancient universities— - 
not objecting ns they declared to tho grant of ft charter, 
or tho power of conferring academical honours lutdeMr- 
Hig to keep appropriate to themselves tlio titles t f hw« ur 
which should nrovo tliat those who l» ro them Is 1 ngrd to 
Iho KstabUidicu Churrh, and had gra!u.ated at 0*f nl < r 
Cambridge. Tho motion on tho prr*< nt occas on vm* f r 
nn address to the Viug l*fcechmg bun to grant m h ft 
charter to tho l.ondon Unmrsity as wan apj roved ly <1 « 
law officers of tho crown in 1831 nnd c ntamng 
restriction than against conferring degne* in dinmtv l 
jn medicine Th* pmpowr* declvml < n t» mg qu<-«t r nl. 
that the rea*on whv theylrou^ht f rwardtlu* taofj n » or 
was that they l»l ro longer the > p* wWh etis’M in 
the davs of a I il>cnil govrTr*«-rit if tie *f 

Difsentew to the till universities . «t 1 If ft.’- »s n 
cull not l« obtained, they tnu.t mvI f r J .t ~ in tf *» 
social catcir l y acquiring *U'h \ 'irih,-v> a* c ft n*-h) 
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for \ic one university which was open to them. Tho 
govexSmont amendment was one which did no credit to 
anybody concerned in it, and was. perhaps, the most 
damaging act of Sir Bobert Peel’s short term of office. It 
was of an obstructive character which could not bo mistaken 
— addressing the king for copies of the memorials pre- 
sented against the project of a charter, together with an 
account of the proceedings before the privy-council. Tin's 
was practically a reverting to the old wrong of considering 
the Dissenters an inferior and disgraced body, and exclud- 
ing them from any fair chance in professional life ; and the 
wrong was too flagrant for the times, strong ns was the 
spirit of bigotry, and the habit of prejudice among tho 
classes from which the legislature is selected. The time 
was come when either the old universities must throw 
their gates wide to Dissenters, or they must abstain from 
intei-ference with that honourable and conscientious body 
— withheld by honour and conscience from winning uni- 
versity privileges — in obtaining justice by another mode. 
The government was left in a minority of *136 to 24G. The 
king’s reply to the address was gracious ; but for several 
months after the return of the Whigs to power, nothing 
more was heard of the matter. By tho next August, the 
pressure of the government by the council had become such 
as to procure a proposal which was at once accepted by all 
the parties concerned in the university — that a body of 
men of science and scholarship should be incorporated by 
charter in London, for the purpose of examining candi- 
dates and conferring degrees in arts, medicine, and laws 
on not only students educated in the one college in ques- 
tion, but in others in London, now specified, and also some 
in the country to be afterwards recognised. This satisfied 
all reasonable persons. The Dissenters desired justice, 
and not a monopoly ; and the proposed extension conferred 
dignity, while securing enlarged usefulness. On the 28th 
of November 1836, two charters were granted — one to 
constitute the University of London, hitherto so called, 
‘ University College, London,’ for * the general advance- 
ment of literature and science, by affording to young men 
adequate opportunities of obtaining literary and scientific 
education at a moderate expense ’ — the other charter creat- 
vol. hi. " 
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ing the ‘University of London.’ Tho proceeding, how- 
o\cr, bore tho onbnnty character of tho executive (cts of 
the Whigs; it was imperfect, if not illegal — the instrument 
hearing tho words, without qualification, ‘during roiftl 
will and pleasure’ These words doomed the charter to 
oxpiro within six months after the death of William IV, 
Queen Victoria, ns iAiw' 1 ' — '**' k ^ — — *-i « - 
ono on a letter tenure w 

27th of Deccmher 183? • 

declared to ho to hold ont tho encouragements of the in- 
stitution * without anj distinction svhatBoover ,* a declaration 
to clear as deeply to discredit an attempt made in the next 
a ear to introduce, »n the form of optional dwetplinc, a test 
w Inch should establish ‘distinctions’ on account of diffir- 
mj* modes of fiitli It was I>r Arnold who tried tl* 
nnlnpp) experiment, and ho failed, nsthol>cst intent joned 
man must do who attempts to force his personal c*>n no- 
tions on a ptiblio institution in opposition to its Irndmp 
principle, and the expre-s terms of its charter The um 
M-TMta remains equal m its operation* to all, on the biond 
ground of tho equal right* of all, an thou t fenr or fiaour, 
to liliertj of opinion 

To return to tho h't nights of the |Vel almims’mtun 
There aras n neumnee of i«arta con the t at »ury jtjo- 
ticablo internal —the oj jontem ladir* nrronehug Sr 
It lVol with j^nl lmg thi j r, ru-gatm-s if fhreumn, aid 
troub’ing the cours of legislation l>> atti nt ting to gov* m 
without a maj rit> in tho IVnrons and hi r It JW 
mailing a ante of w.»nt « f c* nf hw <’ a* a gn ni 1 an I a* 
iIiamiIi innm>,1 on whirl. ft. «n ill t.s 1 , rv 
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two\r three weeks of such antagonism as this, the Whigs 
chose \[ieir opportunity. Their topic was tho appropria- 
tion question ; their time, the 30th of March. 

On tho 2nd of March, Lord John Russell had intimated 
that he should bring forward tho whole subject of tho 
Irish Church in the latter part of tho month, in order to 
test the position of tho ministry with regard to the 
country. He waited till then for the reports of the com- 
mission. A fortnight later, he had doubts of receiving the 
reports, and declared them not necessary to his argument, 
but desirable for the satisfaction of members. On the 
18th, he suggested that it would bo well to wait for a 
partial report, which would soon bo in the hands of 
members; on the 19th, he fixed his motion, with notice 
of a call of the House, for the 30th ; and on the 20th, ho 
formally relinquished every hind of demand of reports, 
because none would be ready, and he must proceed with- 
out them. The 30th, now, was to be the great day of 
assertion of the distinctive principle of tho Whig govern- 
ment, which was to serve as a test of the power of tho 
existing administration, and as the instrument of their 
overthrow— the distinctive principle at that period, but 
not for long ; for it was dropped presently after the return 
of the Whigs to power, and has never been heard of from 
them since. The conflict now under notice cannot be 
judged of without the retrospective light cast on it by this 
fact. 

There had been an introductory debate on tho ministerial 
resolutions which proposed to convert Irish tithe into a 
rent-charge, redeemable under such conditions as should 
secure the redemption ; and in this debate the opposition 
were divided — some objecting to the measure, and others 
complaining that it was a mere reproduction of the last 
Whig measure on the same subject ; some desiring to pro- 
ceed, and others thinking it essential to have the decision 
of the House on the appropriation question first. In con- 
sequence of these differences, the ministers carried their 
resolution. On the 30th, Lord John Russell repeated his 
proposition that the House should resolve itself into a 
committee for, the purpose of considering the state of the 
Irish Church, with a view to applying any surplus left 
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had to make bitter complaints of tlio indi£fi.renco of t! o 
peoplo to it It is much to bo wished that the consumed 
existence of tlio I’ecl administration of 1810 bad Kan put 
upon some other issue Iho resolutions in favour of 
appropriation, proposed b} Iurd J I{u«w.U, were earned 
by the Scotch and Irish numbers, tho English leaving 
tho motion in a minority or tune Of tho Scotch mendv* 
32 were m fvmur of it, and 17 against it. Of the lush 
members, G4 aottd with the opposition, and 37 with the 
government Tho majority against nnmsfors was 3 J, in a 
JIouso of Gil members Iho division took place at three 
o’clock in tho morning of tho 3rd of April 
In committee. Lord J. Itus. ell moved n resolution, that 
no measure on the subject of tithe* in Ireland could me* 
coed which did not ernbodj tho appropriation prmculo, 
and bo obtained a majority of 27 'Jins wa« on the 7th of 
April On the 8th, Sir It Peel announced tho resignation 
of tho cabinet. Ho aaowed that it was with great rw- 


csnccinlla that of Irish tithis, arluch rvpiind immediate 
fttmistnu nt, but most now )«* ca<t alrift. lint th**y wn 
sideml th it. on the whole, u would K m »ri hurtful *till 
to tho publio service to continue tie attcinj * t > g vern 
tho countra, iinsujij* rtr-d lj the muf.lcneo «f tho llmivi 
of Common* a e*>nfiiii»c»» Which, as hm *h urn 1 v f ut 
hnpre*«ivo debit* tbij di 1 n »t j**'**-** 'H • rw wan m 
S ir ltoliert l‘til must haae kn iwi, n > nr*-d i f j pj’rs’a'i ti« 
of personal limit ti ri**e«l tio«s f r tl e wh 1» t»m|«r art 
oinduet of lh<* minuti r during lln l»*t live r» i»h« f *i 
beatv a ct n>u*rnt sihnt a* i rti n of right foiling-,** w*tt 
as of tho ti »t rmnu t at ihty Hi»r> »»i •* Itww tl it lit 
1 ad had n » option al» ut nn 1 itaVmg * * ~*» a l * irr> 
i no Mt nr 1 ut 1 tl at ho J id « nip K« * * part *• 

h*d Kan, n« Vit, po strong f r him 1 hw « j ,**» tl n ! a I 
gaired i othmg during tl « interval, in g -- 't J isinn'i *?, 
while \ « 1 ad gall cd as no h »» **»» |» a»d h in t* *• t *"* 
Jit this (Ut, tiir-fr are r -»«v who a** sr ll »t k I ct 
j rejudiro dinolvcd ftvta r* t 1 •’k? tn *■ ** lr» l* 4 
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of these five months ; and that they mow for tho first time 
beg:u\ to apprehend tho character and appreciate tho 
powers of Sir Robert Peed — a character so peculiar as to 
require a long observation to obtain a true view of it. ; and 
powers which had not, oven yet, full}’ revealed themselves 
to those who knew him best. 

The cheering of tho whole House at tho conclusion of 
his speech was long in subsiding. "When anything else 
could be heard, Lord J. Bussell said that ‘ ho did not wish 
to make any comment on what had fallen from the right 
honourable gentleman, except to express his opinion that 
the right honourable gentleman had acted entirely in tho 
spirit of the constitution.’ 

How, then, the reformers wero to have another trial 
with the king and the country. 


CHAPTER II. 

Difficulties — The Melboumo Administration — Lord Melbourne — Mr. 
Charles Grant — Lord John Russell — Irish Administration — Two 
Great Questions — The Irish Church — Appropriation Question — 
Church Rates — Surrender of the Appropriation Principle. 

There was an interval of ten days before tho king and 
country could feel that there was a government to rely on. 
It was a season of anxious expectation to all ; but few 
were aware how many and how serious were the causes of 
anxiety. 

The king sent first for Lord Grey, who declined office, 
but gave his best advice — which was to send for Lord 
Melbourne. Thus, the character of the administration 
might certainly be anticipated ; but what were they to do ? 
By choosing the Irish Church question for the overthrow of 
the Peel administration, the Whigs had pledged themselves 
to carry the appropriation principle into practice without 
delay — even in connection with the pressing affair of the 
tithes ; whereas the king was not only understood to be 
opposed to any innovations upon the xrrivileges of the 
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Church, hut was remembered to haro apontant?ou*lr an ’ 
eagerly pledged himself to the bishops to resist tJi purl 
innovations, Again, their present rrcroiy had Iwn garra 
4>j means of tho Irish members who might and wool: 
fairly presume upon tho fact and who must be special!) 
eon'-iderwl^ m tho impending legislation I or Inlanf; 
whereas O'Connell had recent!) l>ecn ple<lgmg himself, in 
tho hearing of all the world, to obtain organic changes ol 
the greatest importance, and. m the fint place, a returns 
of the House of Lords ns sweeping ns tint of tho Commoti*. 
and, n.s usual, ho promised a ppecJv repeal or tho rtiitn 
Agun, tho \Milgshad not among them any man cf very 
eminent ability in statesmanship, whtlo mam were mifi 
cientl) distinguished! for talent to lio entitles! each to r< t cp 
for lum K elf in regan! to tho work of his own dcjnrtnrnt. 
In filch a case, tho abooneo of any controlling or har 
momsingrmnd — of aril mind which could l*e» truly called 
that of a Btatesman — w as fatal to all chance of fmn an 1 r flVe- 
tivo rule 1 hus it app« ared to the most thoughtful |>o j t* 
throughout tho country, who, rrinemKring b w the l«t 
^Miig administration lnd ilisaj punted rxj>ectatien, c* »* 
eulend tho promt prospect to I** amthing ! at nlnU 
rating The king could not hair forgotten these ft U, 
either, nor In* alarm at the promt**'*! ]«\»s.tge ef psliM-tl 
anus tie tween lx nK Unmgham nr 1 Hurl tm in tl*» winter, 
fmm winch but for tho int*rret»ti m * f the IV) nnm*tra. 
might hasp nri«* n a iww struggle Ktwr«n the 1 aim g 
and the n Iranemg rt r nmn> r*urh a struggle V »^hl 
linw pnilolll lo txpectn! for tl e whobt p'lltir 
aware that the rt heal n f rm | arts mu»t Korn* «f irn 
portanct'. Kith a* stimulus an I »uj port 1 1 the \\ lug*, wl 
s\» re almost p wrrlr** with* ut thru It wt» Wlt/-rM t* 
h< nn pnniwit wi'li < f th» ling • tint *n*-h a r* ? Fr t * f 
iiKml | A tin's and 1 5 V* *1 ull V »i iH *1 1 tl »t 
it w *s a j»«i!»vo » ti] nlitl n < f hi* l! at l> r>! 1' 

►hold In r t it turn t» tl* w. K„k J, n) 1> r) *rt * l '*W 
slid not is rrmt < f his taking i*t‘ -* “ d» l 

Mt mt*rf rr wilhhis flltrg ai'ijl m*n f-e »» ■« »V«* * 
tS, na* ► -in At t fan iff ft* > * (•«'<* *” 1 ^ ' •* 

to Hu** a IV grnat Mlswfrrfr tic - »nr* » " « r 
ritl er fn m the ddV !»y t f f " ling • tUt *• % or t r 
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tlio danger of mailing an enemy of Lord Brougham, who 
was one of the perplexities of the crisis. It had been 
found impossible to act with him; but it was dangcroils 
and painful to have him for an enemy. If there was any 
alternative besides theso, it was not found. Ho presently 
came out broadly in the character of an enemy ; and even 
Lord Melbourne’s good humour and indifference wore in- 
sufficient to bear up his temper, courage, and spirits, under 
the hostility of his former colleague — unremitting and 
bitter as it was, and protracted from session to session — 
not a little affecting, as wo shall see, the political action 
of the time. 

The country was aware of this complication of difficulties; 
the king felt it keenly — the new ministers alone seemed 
undismayed by it. It was their way to bo confident ; and 
now they were exulting and gay, though the embarrass- 
ment of forming themselves into a government was great. 
It was the 8th of April when Sir R. Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington announced their relinquishment of office ; and 
it was' not till the 18th, after repeated adjournments of 
the Commons, that the new administration was declared 
to be completed. Lord Melbourne was the premier ; and in 
his announcement to the Lords, he spoke of the difficulties 
of the government as ‘ great and arduous — many, indeed, 
of a peculiar and severe kind.’ Lord Melbourne, however, 
was understood to be more teased than dismayed by diffi- 
culties. He felt more than he chose to show ; for it was 
his chief fault to affect a poco-curante character of mind, 
unworthy of his sound sense, his actual diligence, and his 
disinterested love of his country. His patriotism took 
the form of a love of peace and quiet for society ; and 
that love of peace and quiet proceeded, in a great degree, 
from the speculative character of his intellect. His views 
were too comprehensive and too abstract to permit him to 
perceive the importance of particular questions and par- 
ticular acts, or to engage his sympathies in temporary- 
occasions, when other men were ardent and resolute. He 
was not one who would ever stimulate the public mind, or 
concentrate its energies on prominent ideas or definite 
enterprises. ’When occasions arose, he regarded them 
with philosophy, with sincerity, and with much of the 
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would bo a brcich of faith to the In«h Church to at j ly 
its funds out of its own pile aud for any lot strictly 
ecclesiastical purposes Tho chancellor of tho exohwjncr 
stated that tho IIouso had decided, after long debates, 
that tho question of appropriation was connected with tho 
concession to tho titho-owncre of tho £ 1 ,000 000 advanced 
to them in preceding years ho conceived that this tro- 
clndcd tho division of tho measure into two parts, and h> 
declared tho purpose of this p irtition to he to p.t n l if 
tho appropriation clauso— v> Inch was umloubtcdlv true 
Lord Morpeth warned tho legislature of tho cnn*»/'<|uoncva 
of drawing t>ach from tho resolutions recently passed m 
that House Tho Insli were now awnro that parliament 
hncwof tho Parishes vacant of Protestants— ©f tliLcliunl *■* 
an thou t flocks — of tho incomes paid for no sirvico— < f tho 
provision for tho extension of that Protedantnm whhh 
wn« not extending— of tho desjxTatepourty an! igiurwtie© 
of tho Catholio peasantry who had hitiurto l»m called 
upon to piy, instead of to Umdt ly the*.* fmiN an l 
now that thet«o things were a lnutk'>l— now that tlx j mi 
Ciplo of appro; nation had been sanctioned l \ that licit*' 
— it wan too lato to recede On a division, tl < mmnVt* 
had a majority of 37— the tmmUr lung n&lo nj n t 
onlv h Irish imnds'ts I tit ly a majmty t f 8 tl i 

Inglish and Sco eh memlars Th l ill wav row *»fti m 
tho Lower Hou«o , and th*> i musters j P-wd at to a 1 1 tu 
committee, a clan**) jnmhng f r th< a Wane* c f ivirtivn, 
from the coiivdidatid fun! m anticipati n if th* * ltj’u* 
to accrue, f r jur}**** of g ntral ntantain m In and 
The nwn for this was that then. wv» mi I to l* tun fo 
cx&sp rition m urn* Imh jamhu wlrre tl* rrw 
nrraiig* nun t* were id to tainted durtt g tl * h f * *f 
tho | ntw.nl it enrol- lit* an l tt was Iv-lwred If »t fli* 
nft ty and tnn jmlltty of il «***i clergvn n suit 1 t*> jf - 
moled 1 \ a Winning vf tlr idu u tut 1 

King male at*nc« 11 o raliml ref jtm tneinl- 1 * ! 
the « netsai tl of th«* M •'■'■J <* 0 a Nat erd a* a j *n , «t I 
the minister* a lroitl«d t! «• « nemvehnwt t cn tV tr *erti v * 
of th* legislature, hut J les I'd rv re mwh ml 

which woull cr*oc f n m attrroj** ta tro^f 

imcwtcnUc TU Itll pw*wd tU Cc*-r <•« t* * I?** 
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of August, and was read a second time in the Lords on 
the 20th. In committee, the Lords struck out all the 
appropriation clauses, by a majority of 97, in a House of 
179. The ministers abandoned the whole bill ; and thus 
the matter stood over till the nest year. It was a great 
evil, in the existing state of the Irish Church ; but it was 
felt to be worth enduring for the sake of the essential 
principle involved in the measure — a principle by which 
not only the Whig administration, but the connection of 
England and Ireland, and the religious liberties of a 
nation, must ultimately stand or fall. If, three years 
later, the Whig administration drew back from their 
obligation to stand or fall by this principle, neither they 
nor any other human power could alter its relation to 
the political connection of Ireland, and to the religious 
liberties of a nation. 

The struggle was renewed the next spring. On the 
25th of April, Lord Morpeth brought forward the tithe 
measure, about which the two parties in both Houses 
would have agreed, if it had stood without the appropria- 
tion provision. This last was not brought forward in 
the express and conspicuous manner of preceding years ; 
but Lord Morpeth gave notice that it was involved in- 
extricably in the bill. As yet, ministers were evidently 
resolved to stand or fall by it. He was now able to 
declare that there would certainly be a surplus — he be- 
lieved of nearly £100,000 ; but it would not be available 
for a considerable time. Lord Stanley moved an amend- 
ment, consisting of a proposal of the tithe measure, with- 
out reference to appropriation. Amidst the general re- 
semblance of the debates in successive years, there are 
interesting divergences of topic, and changes of views to 
be noticed. This year, there were three at least that 
were remarkable. The opposition had certainly advanced 
considerably in their estimate of the reforms that were 
essential to the maintenance of the Irish Church. They 
spoke more freely of the disgrace of the spectacle of an 
overpaid and an underpaid clergy within the same area ; 
they were more earnest about equalisation of incomes, 
and more bold about the prosecution of the needful 
inquiries. Another most pregnant fact was that Lord 

VOL. III. p 
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tho principle Sir Thomas Acland s motion for rescinding 
the memorable resolutions was lost by a majority of onlv 
39 Vi lien the time arrived for the tithe debate— the 2nd 
of Jaly—iho appropriation question was once more 
brought forward by one who had nev er wavered upon it 
and who was universally admitted to he, from his early 
action and 

subject— Hr * 

and the efft 

ministers Referring to a pamphlet which, in 1835, had 
foretold that Sir R Peel must go out upon this question, 
ho said ‘The right honourable baronet ndheied to his 
opinions sacrificed place and power to his opinions 
and ceased to be a minister, but the} must Im'o a new 
edition of the pamphlet to toll them how tho«e who 
rose into power upon the right honourable baronot’a fall 
could now adopt his opinions and make them their rulo 
upon this occasion and do so without the saenbeo of 
character and station * Tho onh minister who offend any 
reply to Hr \\ nrd wag Lord Morpeth , and ho made no 
reference to tho mam point of tho difficulty IIo dwelt 
upon tho courage and pereovemneo of ministers in having 
three times averted their principle, and on their prudence 
and loro of peaco shown in dropping it now but he Mid 
nothing of any obligation to resign Mr \\ nnl s motion 
was, ot course, lost by a largo majority — tho ministers 
thcmselv cb voting against it llut his speech was not lost , 
and it has probihly not yet fulfilled all its purpisis A 
principle may bo trodden down, but it can never be 
extinguished IN hen tho ono in question revives, and 
men turn back to tho history of the str igglo they wav 
take warning and guidance from tlio record U fnfo 
studying it, they will pause upon tho words of another 
highly principled member, Mr Grotc, who mi 1, in rty»rd 
to this transaction that it aff rded molmcholy proof o r 
tho way m which great principles wtro mndo sulm rvicni 
to patty purposes , and that ho believed history wonllnoti 
this as ono of tho most discreditable instances of tergi 
a creation on record 1 ho V> hig gov tniment now erinc^ 
a moral scepticism equal to that of bir Jarpcs Cfmnani 
on tho same subject They praised thur own ‘ wiidum 
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in not sacrificing the substance to the shadow, and their 
devotion to the general good in surrendering a principle 
which was found not to he generally appreciated. 

It is true, the principle was not generally appreciated ; 
and government was not duly supported in upholding it ; 
hut not the less for this were the ministers lowered in the 
estimation of the nation at large. It might he only the 
thoughtful, and those familiarised with the philosophy of 
society, who saw the whole scope of the controversy, and 
were interested in it accordingly ; but all could see — and 
most did see — that the Whig ministry did not govern the 
people, but was governed by them, and took, not merely 
suggestion and stimulus from the popular will, but 
guidance and control. There was less demonstration of 
disapprobation at the moment than earnest men hoped, 
and perhaps than the ministers feared; but they never 
recovered a high position in the respect and confidence of 
the country. 

Such is the history of the appropriation question which 
determined the return of the "Whigs to power in 1835. 


CHAPTER III. 

Second Great Question — Municipal Reform — Corporation Commission 
— Rise and History of Municipal Institutions — Report of Commis- 
sioners — Existing State of Things — Principle of the Case — Defects 
of tho Reform — Substance of the Bill — The Bill in the Commons 
— In the Lords — it becomes Law. 

On their return to power, in April 1835, the "Whig 
ministers had, as we have seen, promised two leading 
measures during the session. We have pursued the 
history of one. The other is the large and just measure 
which, next to reform of parliament, is their chief title to 
honourable remembrance. It was during the session of 
1835 that the Municipal Reform Bill was carried. 

This measure could not precede parliamentary reform ; 
but it was sure to follow it. It could not precede parlia- 
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corruption wa3 to bo exposed, and whoso gains wero to bo 
abolished. In the worst towns, there was the strongest 
body of corrupt or bigoted officials who held the worst 
portion of the inhabitants under their control, while those 
who most desired reform wero precisely those who wero 
least in a position to make themselves heard. Tlio noble- 
minded operative who had refused £50 for his voto was 
borne down by the noisy, tipsy freeman, whoso ‘loyalty* 
was very profitable to him. Tho benevolent and pains- 
taking quiet citizen who strongly bu^pocted that tho funds 
of an orphan girls’ school went to support a brothel, or 
who could never obtain admission to a charity trust 
because it was supposed that he would remonstrate against 
tho frequent banquets at tho expense of tho trust— tho 
peaceable Dissenter who found himself put asido iu times 
of publio danger, because tho loyal corporation charged 
him with wishing to bum down tho cathedral— tho un- 
exceptionable tradesman, who found himself cut out by tho 
idle and unskilful, because thoy Lid corporation connection 
— such men as theso had no chance of being heard against 
the 6harp and unscrupulous law) ors, tho pompous alder- 
men, the inbblo of aenal voters, and the compact body of 
town-contractors, who clamoured, as for life, for tho mun- 
tenanco of things as they wero. Then thoro woro tho 
thoughtless and ignorant who loved tho city shows— 
the ma)or’s feast, tho olection processions, tho fun and 
not of tho ward-elections — tho nntiquo pageantry of sonio 
old towns, with their grim dragon camod about tho streets, 
and tho prancmg St. Gcorgo, and tho \\ lnlUers m pink 
and blue, with thoir wooden swords ; an antique pageantry 
which wiser people than themselves avouhl he sorry to reo 
no more And again, tLoro wero the anxious Conservatives 
and tho positivo old Tone*, who l<elio\ ed that i ho world 
would como to an end if longstanding institutions wero 
meddled with. IVhnt could tho plaints of tho safe amt 
tho aged and tho orphan, and tho indignation of tho ib«- 
inteu-sUd, and the protest of tho excluded, and tho appeal 
of tho obscure, do amidst tho hubbub or desnemta wrong- 
doers nnd exasperated hater* of chango* ifithorto they 
could do nothing but complain; but now th*y might hoj«e, 
and they could speak. In eurv corporate town tuttt 
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sent on purpose to licar a]l Hint could bo fold. Great was 
tlie consternation at first; and fiercer grow the threats 
and clamour, every day, from the highest to the lowest ot 
those who dreaded change. No one can forget what lie 
saw of the action of opposition in any part of that scalo. 
At the lowest end were the insolent mid profligate freemen, 
who earned bread, and tho drink in which they rolled 
about the streets, by selling their votes, and who would 
never want a market while the corporate funds remained 
untouched, and the account-books kept secret. These 
swaggerers swore to put the Duke of Cumberland on the 
throne if any ministry dared to look into their resources. 
At the end of the scale sat ho in whom was embodied tho 
rank old Toryism which was only waiting to depart with 
him from our social life of England. Lord Eldon fitly 
headed the scale of tho angry and tho alarmed. * Tie pro- 
tested loudly in private,’ we learn from a contemporary 
sketch of him, * with foverish alarm,’ against tho measure, 
‘ as leading direct!}' to confusion. Its interference with 
vested rights shocked his sense of equity even more than 
the sweeping clauses of the Reform Act. To set at nought 
ancient charters as so many bits of decayed parchment, 
and destroy the archives of town-balls, seemed in the eyes 
of the old magistrate, for so many years tho guardian of 
corporate rights, a crowning iniquity. Pale as a marble 
statue, and confined to his house in Hamilton Place by 
infirmity, he would deprecate equally tho temerity of 
ministers and the madness of the people; and his vatici- 
nations, like the prophet’s scroll, were full to overflowing 
with lamentation and woe. His correspondence, for some 
years previously, had borne marks of the troubled gloom 
with which he viewed the changes gradually darkening 
over all he had loved and venerated, 'till' he felt-’ Almost 'a 
stranger to the institutions of his native l'afad.’- ! " Yi no 
' ' -The' opposition was -incalculable ; 1 And* might have'- been 
supposed' unmanageable-; yet, so flagrant were the abuses, 
that at last' it '-required less' than' half of- one '-session -Of 
parliament— from 1 JunA'-to Septembor^-to -carry intoriaw 
a thorough reform of the-mhnicipal institutions Of England 
and’ Wales: ~ 1 1 1 r ■ ~i t / •. ' -jV;< f-u 

’The abolition 1 of abuses, flagrant as they might be^Wus 
yol. nr. Q 
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corporate rights to their corporito successors The town 
council is the great ruling body of the borough Tbo 
ivards elect the councillors, whoso number ira*, as hag 
been said, apportioned after the pas mg of the act by 
barristers who visited the boroughs for iho purpose Tho 
council administers, by its committees, all tbelocal business 
— the constabulary appointments, am} tho paring and 
lighting , and the body m conclave appoint their own 
olhcerb, decree tbo expenditure of tbo borough fund and 
the leasing of land and buildings, and they have the 
power of making bye-laws for tho prevention and sup- 
pression of nuisance*, and other objects of minor legislation 
All needful safeguards against corruption aro provided by 
making committees responsible to tho whplo council, by 
tho appointment of auditors of accounts who shall not 
thcniBth os bo councillors at tho time, and by tbo rogola 
lions ihat all town accounts shall bo published, that two- 
thirds of the council shall bo present at tbo passing of any 
by O'law, and that forty days shall bo allowed to tho 
secretary of 6tato to object to such by o*law, ami procure its 
«li allow anco by tbo sovereign A property qualification 
for tho office of councillor is requisite Ono-thml of tho 
council go out, and aro supplied by annual election on tbo 
lbt of November 

The may or is cho cn from among tbo councillors, and 
ho must serve or pay » fine of £100 Ho pri sides over 
tho public acts of tho borough during lus year of office, 
is for that time and tho next year a justice of tbo 
pcaco, revises tho registration with the assessors, and 
sanctions the lists by lus signature in ojnm court, 
and is made rctumiug-oflicor on occasion of election to 
parliament 

The function of alderman w somowjnt anomalous un<l<r 
tlm new act, into which it was introduced ly the l^udv, 
niuTO, as it appears, from n clinging to old names ant 
firms than from any clear l lea < f what there >tas for 
aldermen to do Hj their remammg in office nx year*, 
and half going out every three years while th$ir Wv 
includes one third of the w hole council the regulation for 
replenishing the council \y new me ml -cm t»» the number 
»f one-thud annually is ret aside They aro little wore 
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than councillors having precedence of others, and being 
removable at the end of six years instead of three. 

The town-clerk and treasurer are appointed by the 
council. The first has to keep in safety the charter- 
deeds and records of the borough ; to make out the regis- 
tration lists ; keep the minutes of the council, and be 
subject to their direction. The treasurer is responsible 
for his accounts to the auditors, to whom he is to submit 
them half-yearly. The auditoi s are annually elected by 
the burgesses on the 1st of March. The assessors are 
elected in like manner. 

The power was reserved to the crown of appointing such 
justices of the peace as government may think proper, also 
such salaried police-magistrates as the borough may apply 
for ; and again, a recorder for a single boiough, or for two 
or more in conjunction, provided the councillors of such 
town or towns desire to have a recorder, show cause for 
such an appointment, and prove that they can pay his 
salary. Boroughs having a recorder have separate courts 
of quarter-sessions of the peace, such courts being co-equal 
in powers with similar courts for counties. 

All church property in the hands of the old corpora- 
tions was required to be sold under the direction of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, the proceeds to be invested 
in government securities, and the annual interest to form 
a part of the borough fund. Towns not at that time 
incorporated might obtain a charter of incorporation by 
petition to the privy-council. Some of the largest towns 
in England obtained charters by this method within a few 
years after the passing of the act. 

It was on the 5th of June that Lord John Bussell 
introduced the Municipal Beform Bill to the House of 
Commons. By the cordial union of the Whig and Badical 
parties, it was passed rapidly and safely through the 
Lower House. The difficulty was with the peers, who 
carried one amendment after another against ministers ; 
and among others, a decision to hear counsel for the 
existing 1 corporations, which delayed the progress of the 
measure for some time. The opposition was, as might be 
expected, about the rights of property — tire property of 
poor men, it was insisted, and therefore to be the more 
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of a years imprisonment ^oxno of them signed a paper 
declaratory of their shame and sorrow at their impious 
deration and at the acts to which it had led them bomo 
•who could not sign their names declared the same thing 
among their old neighbours Very few of the hand could 
read and write 

It was not liholy that such evils as were indicated In 
this event would bo reached by a commission of Church 
dignitaries inquiring into property and income, and nn 
practised in dealing with tho popular mmd, hut, small 
as was the expectation of all parties the result in eight 
a cars disappointed even that The number of benefices 
and churches whose incomes had been augmented by the 
ecclesiastical commissioners for England was in that turn- 
*169 and the augmentation amounted, in tho whole, to 
tho sum of £25 779 The church would certainly not 
save tho people or itself in this way, and it was well that 
other measures wero attempted 
Tho ecclesiastical commissioners "ere incorporated by 
act of parliament m 1836, their number then consisting of 
thirteen and including several members of tho govern- 
ment On© of their first operations was a rearrangement 
of episcopal 'ees Two new sees— thoso of ltipon and 
Manchester — were created , and four of tho old ones were 
consolidated into two— Gloucester l>eing united to Bristol, 
and St Asaph to Bangor After tins tho chief work of 
tho commissioners was making tho redistribution whoso 
result, after eight a ear* 1ms been mentioned It was felt 
t>y most reasonable people that tho less they expected tho 
better, after hearing that tho commissioners did not find 
that anv process of redistribution could render tho income 

* ’ ’ * „ rr r - ,v — * * 4 'i© bishops— 

. tho amount 

h reformers 
■ ■ tho hind ©t 

f or l uglau 1 

against seduction by future maniacs and blasphemers 
Something roow> tlmn this must bo done 
in 1838 an act passed, the object of winch was to coVrect 
the abim> of non residence— to render it impossible hence- 
forth for the Uncficcd clergyman to Iw absent, at Iim own 
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pleasure, from tlie field of his duties, while enjoying tho 
proceeds of his living. If absent for between three months 
and six, for other than professional purposes, without a 
licence, he must forfeit a third of the income from his 
benefice ; if between six and eight months, half the income ; 
if twelve months, three-fourths of the income. These re- 
quisitions were not new ; but they were to be fenced about 
with strong securities. Before granting the licence, the 
bishop must be satisfied that the intended absentee has 
provided a proper substitute, duly salaried. Other regu- 
lations came in with this — methods by which the bishop 
can keep himself informed of the condition of the parishes 
under the care of his clergy, and not only check the tempt- 
ing practice of non-residence, but form some idea of the 
state of the relation between the pastors and their flocks. 
This was a great improvement, not only as securing to 
the flocks the presence of their pastors, but as discourag- 
ing the entrance into the service of the Church of men 
who have no taste for its duties, but come in merely for 
a maintenance. The condition of residence is as terrible 
or disgusting to such a class of clergy as it is welcome 
to those who are w r orthy of their function. Great as this, 
improvement was, much more was wanted ; and two years, 
after, another considerable step was taken. 

In 1840, an act was passed which made a great sweep 
of abuses, and applied the accruing funds to good purposes. 
It abolished many ecclesiastical sinecures, or deprived the 
holders of their emoluments ; it. abolished the old self- 
elected deans and chapters, decreeing that deans should be 
appointed by the crown, and canons by the bishops ; it 
authorised the purchase and suppression of sinecure rec- 
tories in private patronage, and the devotion of the proceeds 
to the spiritual wants of the people at hand or elsewhere. 

■ All the profits arising from these proceedings were to form 
a fund at the disposal of the commissioners, for the supply 
of the most pressing spiritual needs which came to their 
knowledge. There was a good deal of outcry, from the 
clergy as well as others, about granting such powers as. 
this bill convoyed to such a body of functionaries — placed 
so high above the level of popular feeling — as constituted 
the ecclesiastical commission. Pages might be filled with 
VOL. m. r 
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rescind lie order m council for tio appointment of tio 
board of pn yy - council A debate which was renewed at 
intervals for some weeks brought out the news ot a variety 
of members on the whole education question, and the 
reader «ces, with a sort of amazement, tint a member here 
and there set himself to prove that in Franco thero w as 
}e ist enme where ignorance was most dense, and desired 
the House to infer that the innocence of tho masses was in 
proportion to their inability to read and write In tho 
Commons, tho ministers obtained their grant by a majority 
of only two , and in. the Lords, an address to tho sovereign, 
like that proposed by Lord Stanley moied by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury , was earned by a majonty of 111. 
The Lords carried up tho address sincerely believing, no 

^ V* J I 1 11 n.A,r mippn nnd tllO 


received their rebuke from tho clear ioico of their young 
queen, who 6aw, under tho gmdnnoo of her ministers, tho 
full enormity of iho claim of tho Church to engross tho 
education of tho nation Ihoro was nothing in tho present 
condition of tho pcoplo— about Canterbury for instance ns 
’ - - ~./>f » Notional Schools, to induce 

ulfilhng well tho functim 
—if tho education in lliow) 
schools had been as good as it then was proved to bo fnd, 
and if the Church had been really educating all w ho did 
not expressly belong to dissenting bodies, tho claim of tho 
Church, that tho government should not countenance i ml 
aid tho efforts of Dissenters by sending help thiou n h Un- 
hands of tho pnvy-council committee, was too monstrous 
not to bo rebuked ns it was by tho royal reply 'lho 
queen was sensiblo of tlicir I onUhtps real for religion and 
} n r » urn tl nr n<K tee . srt 


question, reminded their Lows mi s mut iy a ’ 
reports they would always know what was done by (k* 
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committee, and Lave opportunity for objection or control ; 
and finally, Loped that it -would appear tliat tbe grants 
Lad been expended -with strict fidelity to tbe purposes of 
parliament, to tlie rights of conscience, and tbe security 
of tbe Established Church. 

Tbe clergy, with few exceptions, henceforth refused to 
permit participation in these grants ; and the quarrel 
between tbe Church and tbe government, in regard to tho 
principles of administration of tbe grants for education, 
has been revived, from time to time, and is not settled at 
this day. One good result of the proceedings of the 
session of 1839 was that a strong effort was made to 
extend, and also to improve, tbe National Schools; Tbe 
Church party wished to test and bring out tbe strength of 
its own body ; and also to compensate the clergy who bad 
conscientiously refused participation in the government 
grants. The chief solace to the observer of these melan- 
choly contentions of bigotiy with the needs of the time 
was in seeing how the Church became roused to some 
sense of her duty towards the ignorant and the poor, and 
bow tbe great subject of popular education was at last 
malcing its way to the front on tbe platform of public 
interests. The struggle with which each step was 
attended showed, in a stronger light than any one had 
anticipated, the utter blindness of a large number of 
educated Protestants, in or outside of the British parlia- 
ment, to the rights of tbe universal mind and conscience 
— of the mind to knowledge, and of tbe conscience to 
equal liberty ; but the more this blindness was exhibited, 
the less mischief there was in it, and tbe more likely were 
the friends of' popular enlightenment to understand and 
agree bow to proceed. 

Among these friends of popular enlightenment must 
certainly be considered the Melbourne administration and 
that which succeeded it. Tbe Whig ministers made the 
beginning which has been detailed ; and their successors 
carried out their plan with a zeal and fidelity for which 
they merited and obtained high honour. By this scheme, 
the Church was offered the opportunity which she seemed 
to need for regaining some of the honour she had lost, and 
retrieving some of the disgrace under which she 1 ~ "t 
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It -was fruo that dulcl Rechio caught up tho sound and 
that the Calton IIiH and Arthurs So it rc-cchoed with the 
erj O’Connoll had a magnificent reception by the 
Edinburgh trades and tho United Irishmen, and the 
Calton Hill was covcrcl with n denso mass of tho well 
dressed inhabitants of tho city ‘Tho reception of 
0 Connell by the immense assembly,’ wo aro told, ‘coni' 
bined solemnity with enthusiasm ' But tho enthusiasm 
molted away, and tho erj died out, without producing am 
effect on the constitution of tho Lords’ House 0 Connell 
could not lead a political reform anywhere but m Ireland, 

« 1 1 « bo**an with m erj advantage 

tion within tho walls of 
* md of tho petition sent 

Municipal Bill bj tho 
t - ■ Mr Roebuck declared 

ms intention of mo\ ing for loavo to bang forw ard, m tho 
noit session, a bill for tho romoa nl of tho veto possessed 
by the House of Lords substituting for this >oto a 
susponsivo power winch should cause tho reconsideration 
of any measure which the peers should object to, but 
which suspensno power should not intercept tho ro^nl 
assout to anj bill after its second passage through tlio 
Commons. Mr Ilumo gavo notice tho samo night, that ho 
should move, carlj in tho next session, for a select com 
mittco to inquire into tho constitution and condition of 
tho Houso ol Piers — who tho peers were, how qualified, 
and how tho) discharged their duties. Sowo nmnsuiieni 
was caused bj Mr Humes courageous repudiation of all 
poetical fooling, and all antiquarian associations when ho 
complained ot ‘(ho firco* of tlio forms of conf rents, 
between tho Lords and Commons, when tiio peers wen. 
seated and co\ercd, and tho Commons standing and lam* 
headed — * to exchango two bits of mper,' as Mr Hum* 

N ' said IIo saw nothing of tho old iiaya whuh his worV* 
called up before tho winds ejo of Bhmo who heard him 
tho dajs when tl o peers wtro hko princes, each with » 
little am) at his call, and when the unwarliko burge * 
representatives realty did hilf worship or trcmllc M re 
tho aalorous nobles of tho land It might be timo a* 
Mr. Humo thought, to give up forms which ha 1 ceawd ta 
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contain any truth ; but Mr. Hume’s way of setting about 
it amused some people, and shocked others, with the 
sense that be did not know what he was about. But, 
before that day twelvemonths, Mr. Hume stood higher 
than any other man in the House or in the kingdom, in 
connection with the people’s quarrel with the House .of 
Lords. By him, the Lords had, by that time, been 
humbled, awed, brought to their senses ; and this' by no 
vulgar clamour or extreme devices, but by industry, and 
sagacity, and courage applied in ascertaining and revealing 
facts which placed the most insolent of the peers at the 
mercy of the crown and the Commons. Of this matter, 
however, the members were not generally aware on this 
2nd of September 1835 ; and a third notice of motion was 
added to those of Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Hume. Mr. 
Cuthbert Rippon gave notice that, next session, he should 
ask leave to bring in a bill to relievo the archbishops and 
bishops from their attendance in the House of Lords. 

After the prorogation, the various political parties and 
leaders were watched with anxiety by the enlightened 
Liberals of the country, who saw that something must 
be done to remove the obstructive quality of the peers, 
if the legislation of the country was to proceed at all, 
in pursuance of the purposes of the Reform Bill. The 
ministers were watched. Some of them used strong 
language on public occasions respecting the recent con- 
duct of the obstructive peers; and on Mr. O’Connell’s 
return to Ireland, after his ‘ mission’ was concluded, he 
was invited to dine with the lord-lieutenant — an incident 
which was regarded by the Tory peers as a declaration of 
war on the part of the viceroy. On the other hand, Lord 
John Russell made a public and emphatic avowal that 
he was opposed to all further organic change; and the 
government newspapers declared, now without comment, 
and now with expressions of regret, that no views of any 
important modification of the structure of the Upper 
House were at present held by the administration. Few 
of any party doubted that Lord John Russell would learn 
to see the necessity of reform, by some means or other. 
There was a strong party in parliament, and a large body 
of the nation occupied in thinking of what should be 
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done , and, on the whole, the conclusion m the autumn 
of 1835, was that the subject -was npo for discussion , but 
that it must take more than one session to bring the 
matter to a practical issue There were fow who imagined 
how prodigiously the inflation of the insolent section of 
the peers would have subsided, without danger of organic 
change, before the close of the next session 
On the 26th of April 1836, Mr Rippon raaclo Ins 
promised motion to releaso the spiritual peers from their 
attendance m parliament It was opposed b} Lord John 
Russell on the plea that it would lead to no practical 
result On a division, 53 members voted with Mr lhppon, 
and 180 against him In May, Mr 0 Connell gavo notice 
of his intention to introduce hie proposal to nnko the 
Upper House elective Some laughed — laughed m loud 
shouts, and others were very grain, thinking tho matter 
boo serious, m the existing stato of affairs, for laughter 
Ono member, Mr Q Trice, wished to moao that tho notico 
should bo expunged from tho notico book , but hero Lord 
John Russoll interposed in defcnco of tho right of tho 
Commons to entertain any proposition for what any 
member might consider a reform in an} branch of tho 
legislature, 0 ^ on if it should extend to reguhtmg tho 
succession of tho throuo, in winch ho was clearly 
supported b> historical precedent Mr Prico withdrew 
his motion Tho question, however, was not brought on, 
tho events of the closo of ’tho session rendering nnj 
further humiliation of tho obstruct no peers vnaecc*Mry. 
Sir W Molcsworth, who knew raoro of tho singular 
histoi} than almost an} ono, qmctl} dropped tho motion 
for peerngo reform of which he bad gnen notico for 1837. 
But tho bishops wero not yet to lx> left in jxnce Mr 
Charles Lushmgton tooted on tho IGth ot February, 
for tlio exclusion of tho spiritual peer* from tho Upper 
House, and was abl} supported by Mr Charles Bauer, 
who o opinion was that tho bishops had al mutant cm 
ployment elsowhero , that the} were seldom prepared t * 
enlighten legislation on subjects which 1*} peculiar)' 
withm their pro-unco, and that thc\ were i&vamti} 
found voting w tth tho minister who give them Ilnur see- 
Txnl John Russell opposed the motion with tho quest too, 
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Where, if parliament once began to modify the constitution 
of the country, would the)* stop? — How far would they 
go ? — a question which Mr. Duller declared to be easily 
answered. They would go only ns far ns the door of tho 
House of Lords, to show the bishops* out. and then leave 
them to go where they pleased, ilo, who had a great 
respect for the bishops, thought them most honourably 
seated in their own dioceses, where they had as much 
business to do as would quito engross them. On this 
occasion, 92 members voted witli the reforming mover, and 
197 against him. One moro attack was made on the 
functions of the peers in May of tho same session, when 
Mr. Duncombo proposed tho abolition of tho Lords’ 
privilege of voting by proxy. The resolution was thus 
worded: ‘Tliat the practico of any deliberative assembly 
deciding by proxy upon the rejection or adoption of 
legislative enactments, is so incompatible with every 
principle of justice and reason, that its continuance is 
daily becoming a source of serious and well-founded com- 
plaint among all classes of his majesty’s subjects.’ It was 
shown that when tho practice of voting by proxy began, in 
the time of Edward I., the proxies wore men of lower 
rank, sent as messengers by the nobles who could not 
attend in person ; and that it was not till tho reign of 
Henry VIII. that tho abuse crept in of allowing ono peer 
to represent others. When, in tho time of Charles I., the 
Duke of Buckingham held fourteen proxies, tho evil was 
so evident as to cause an order to bo passed that no peer 
should henceforth hold more than two proxies. In 
modern days, when legislation has becomo immediately 
interesting and important to tho great mass of tho peoplo, 
tho practice of proxy-voting has become moro indefensible 
than ever ; and yet the safeguard was withdrawn of the 
king’s licence being a condition of a peer’s absence. Lord 
Stanley and Sir R. Peel met tho argument by likening 
proxy-voting to the custom of pairing in the Commons. 
The analogy was shown not to be a true one ; and if it 
had b^en, the obvious reply would have been : ‘ Then 
abolish the custom of pairing, except on individual 
occasions.’ The majority of 48 against the motion was 
formed by the official Whigs and their dependents, so that 
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the state et tlio question appeared by no means desperate 
But again, ei cuts wero occurring which deferred tho 
controversy to a future time 

Such was tbe course of tho mildest of tbo three ‘ revo- 
lutionuj * movements of tbe pen od— that m which tbe 
sober and educated elas^ei, of the community reflected the 
far more serious agitation which was coins: forward on 
either band 

It was at this period that men who went among tbe 
working-classes of tho great towns first began to sp^nk of 
Chartism, Chartists, and tbo charter Somo in higher 
ranks now and then asked what tho words meant , hut too 
many m every b ta ti on — especi ally , too many m tho ranks 
of government — did not look closely into it, but dismissed 
tho matter as a thing low and disagreeable, and sure to 
come to nothing, from its extreme foolishness Jt is flie 
year 1838 before wo find tho word ‘ Chartism* m the 
Annual Register , yet, long beforo that. Chartism had 
become tlio chief object in life to a not inconsiderable 
portion of tho "English nation And when it carno to be a 
word in tho index of tho Annual Remitter, government and 
their friends regarded it as a ‘tonic of the day r When 
tho great national petition, bound 'nth iron lioop«, was 
carried, liko a cofhn, by four men from its waggon into 
tlio lIou s o of Common®, ministers and their friends looked 
ujh n tho show ns upon on incident of that vulgar excite- 
ment which poor Unheals like or need, as tho tippler likes 
01 needs Ins dram. Reckoning on tl\o fickleness of tho 
multitude, they pronounced that Chart jsm would foon l>c 
extinct, and then, that it was extinct lhcir attorney* 
general, Sir John Campbell, in a sort of declaratory mini** 
tonal rpoech at a public breakf 1st at Edinburgh, declared 
Charti<ro to lxs 'extinct,' shortly before the Montrouth 
tcbollion Tlio chief law-officer of tho government gloried 
in the supremacy of loyalty, law, and order, immediately 
before tho breaking out of a long planned rebellion, ot 
which every possible warning had be n given, in the firm 
of preceding notsl Tbo cews^pera agreed wifi the 
government, and government tod its mfirmatmn (ran 
the newspapers ; and thus, from year to year, Cl srt 
declared to bo extinct, while we, in tlio prcwnt day, fare 
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ilio amplest evidence that it is as much alive as over. 
And, ns it is living so long nfier the announcement that it, 
was dead, so was it living long before it was declared to 
bo bom. When government and I^ondon were at last 
obliged totako heed to it, they found that their tares were 
read}' for harvest, and that long ago the enemy had been 
sowing them whilo they slept. While they slept, literally 
as well as metaphoricall}’; for tho gatherings and speechi- 
fyings had been by torchlight on the noi thorn moors and 
the Welsh hillsides. There were stinings certainly as 
early as the date before us — tho years 1 835-30. 

And what were these stirrings ? What was it all about? 
Tho difficulty of understanding and telling tho story is 
from its comprehending so vast a variety of things and 
persons. Thoso who have not looked into Chartism tliinlc 
that it means one thing — a revolution. Somo who talk as 
if they assumed to understand it, explain that Chartism is 
of two kinds — physical-forco Chartism, and moral-force 
Chartism — as if this were not merelj' an intimation of two 
ways of pursuing an object yet nndescribed ! Thoso who 
look deeper — who go out upon tho moors by torchlight, 
who talk with a suffering brother under tho hedge or 
beside tho loom, who listen to tho groups outs ido tho 
union workhouse, or in tho public-house among tho Durham 
coal-pits, will long feel bewildered as to what Chartism 
is, and will conclude at last that it is another name for 
popular discontent — a comprehensive general torm under 
which are included all protests against social suffering. 
And thus it was at tho date before us, whether or not it 
be so now. 

There were men among tho working-classes, sound- 
headed and sound-hearted, wanting nothing but a wider 
social knowledge and experience to make them fit and 
safe guides of their order — some few of them not deficient 
even in these — who saw that the Reform Bill was, if not a 
failure in itself, a failure in regard to tho popular expecta- 
tion from it. If it was all that its framers meant it to be, 
they must give a supplement. A vast proportion of the 
people — the very part of the nation whose representation 
was most’important to the welfare of the state — were not 
represented at all. As a sage expressed the matter for 
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them not long afterwards: ‘A reformed parliament, ono 
■would think, should inquire into popular discontents before 
they get the length of pikes and torches ! For what end 
at all are men, honourable members and reform mcmbcis, 
sent to St. Stephen’s with clamour and effort ; kept tatk- 
: ■ . ”■ '* * • ' counter-motioning? Tho 

■ ! ■ . ueoplo in a country is tho 

. this you would say is a 

truism in all times; a truism rather pressing to got 
recognised as a truth now, and bo acted upon, in tbeso 
times. Yet read Hansard’s debates, or tho morning pipers, 
if you havo nothing to do! The old grand question, 
whether A is to.be in office or B, with the innumerable 


carts— all manner of questions and subjects, except simply 
this, the alpha and omega of all ! Surely honourable 
members ought to speak of tho comlifion-of-EngJami 
\ question too— Radical jnembers, nbo\o oil; friends of tho 
people; cl ‘ * * * ‘ * 

articulate 
observer t? 


speak. They aro cither speakers for that great dumb 
toiling class which cannot speak, or they aro nothing tint 
ono can i\cll specify. Alas, tho remoto observer knows 
not the nature of parliaments; how parliaments, extant 
thoro for tho British nation’s sake, find that they arc 
extant ■withal for their own eako ; how parliament* travel 
so naturally in their deep-rutted routine. commonplace 
■worn into ruts axlc-dwp, from which only strength, 
insight, and courageous getn.ro a* exertion can lift any 
parliament or vehicle ; how in parliament, reformed or 
unreformed, there may chinco to be n strong man. an 
original, clear-sighted, great-hearted, patient and valuut 
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man, or to be none such/ The men wo have spoken of — 
soon confounded in. tbe group of Chartist leaders — felt 
and knew such things as Carlyle has here set down for 
them ; felt that parliament had not done what was needed 
— that the people’s story had not been told there — that 
the ‘ strong man ’ had not yet appeared there ; and their 
conclusion was, that they might try and get the duty of 
parliament better done. They might possibly expect too 
much from the means they proposed — extension of the 
suffrago, shortening of parliaments, protected voting, and 
establishing a control over representatives, and opening a 
wider field of choice of such, by paying the expenses of 
their function : they might possibly expect too much from 
these aims ; but it is a libel upon the best class of Chartist 
leaders to say that they expected from these aims all that 
they wanted. These men were the heartiest and truest 
advocates in the country of universal education. They 
saw more clearly than anybody else, and lamented more 
deeply, the miseries arising from popular ignorance. 
They mourned over the murders and vitriol-throwing of 
the operatives who were enslaved by mercenary delegates ; 
they mourned over the fate of the followers of ‘ Messiah 
Thom they mourned over the nightly drillings on the 
heath, with pike and bludgeon ; they mourned over the 
nature of the opposition to the new poor-law, when crowds 
of thousands of men, who could never be called together 
again to be disabused, were assured by orators whom they 
took for educated men, that under the new poor-law every 
poor man’s fourth child was strangled, and that none but 
the rich were henceforth to have more than three children. 
They did more than mourn — they spent their hard earnings, 
their spare hours, their sleeping hours, their health, their 
repose, to promote the education which the state did not 
give. By wonderful efforts, they established schools, 
institutes, • lecture and reading rooms, and circulated 
knowledge among their class in every way they could 
think of. Such were some of the body soon to be called 
Chartists — as soon as their political ideas had resolved 
themsblves into the form of a charter which the people 
might demand. These men were all radical reformers. 
They saw little to choose between the Tories and the 
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Wings Ab we again find their ideas expressed for them 
* Why all this straggle for the name of a reform mim-tiy ’ 
Let the Tones he ministry, if they will , let at least some 
living reality ho ministry < A rearing homo that mJl 
only run backward he is not the horse one would choose 
to travel on , yet of all conceivable horses the worst is tho 
dead horse Mounted on a rearing horse you may hack 
him spur him check him, make a littlo way even back 
wards , but seated astndo of your dead horse what chance 
is there for yon m the chapter of possibilities these 
men wanted a strong, steady going progression, and thev 
"w ould have therefore neither tho pomp and pranemgs of 
Too ,sm nor *ho incapacity of higgisra 3he} were 
radical reformers 

Another set were Tories — Too agitators who went 
about to raise the peoplo against the now poor law and 
divert them from the aim of repealing tho corn laws 
Theso men guilt} or stupid according as they were or 
were not real!} the reverends ond esquires that tho mot* 
believed them to bo wero tho cratora on tho mooia !} 
torchlight Theso were the men who taught iti thorn 
thronged meetings that tho poor law was a «\»tcm of 
wholesale murder and that no ono could Homo a poor 
man who carried o knife in bis bosom for tho workhou o 
official who should attempt to part him f»m his wif 
The o wero tho men who represented tho whole class of 
manufacturers as devils who caused children to ho tortured 
m fict ones for their own amusement and t»o eften tho 
declamation ended with a hint that tho heart rs evident!} 
know liow to got torches and that factories would 1 urn 
lheso wero the men who warned their hearers against a 
repeal of tho corn laws Kean so these laws wire tl o list 
restraint on tho power of the nnll<owners 1he«o rah 1 
and ranting Tones were another class of Chartists 

Thcro wero thousands who knew littlo al»unt themselves 
except that they were aer} hungn and mi cratle A 
landed proprietor now and then hire and tfere *a»f in 
tho IIou fi o prett} things about the nun of Ghriu n natil 
da> gilding tho humble thatch of tl o lal-o irtr at tl 
same moment with tho spire of tho church ar I ihe wm low* 
of tho mansion— intending to conve} tliat the jo}ocs«*» 
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of Chrislmas was shared by all ranks; while, the very 
next Christmas, in the veiy county, the very parish of 
these orators, the labourers were shivering without fire 
— cowering under a corner of the decaying thatch which 
let in snow and rain upon their straw litters — and 
hungering over the scantiest morsels of 'dry bread ; one 
neighbour in four or eight, perhaps, having a slice of 
bacon, and a fire whereon to cook it. Such parishes as 
these furnished a contingent to the Chartist force — 
haggard wretches, ready to be called by any political 
name which might serve as a ticket to better cheer in 
life than they had found. 

Largest of all was the number of those who ought not 
to have felt themselves under any immediate pressure of 
wrong at all. There were many thousands of factory 
operatives, of Welsh, Durham, and Cumberland colliers, 
and others, 'who were far from poor, if only they had 
been wise enough to see their condition as it was. But 
they were not wise enough ; and that they were not, 
was their social wrong. Of these, great numbers had a 
larger annual income than very many clergymen, half-pay 
officers, educators, and fundholdors, who are called gentle- 
men ; but they did not know how to regard and manage 
their own case : they reckoned their income by the week 
instead of by the year, and spent it within the week ; had 
nothing to reply when asked, in a time of prosperity, 
why they who worked so hard had not mansions and 
parks like people who did nothing ; and, in a pinching 
time, when hungry and idle at once, with hungry children 
crying in their cold homes, were too ready to believe, as 
desired, that every other man’s fire, and food, and cheer- 
fulness were so much out of their pockets. By no act of 
the state could these men have been blessed with higher 
wages ; but if the state would have educated them, they 
might have found themselves abundantly blessed in their 
present gains ; they might have sat, in their school-days, 
on the same bench with the curate, and the seaman, and 
the school piaster, and the tradesman, whom they were 
now envying and hating; and might now have been 
content, like them, with the position which was ‘ neither 
poverty nor riches.’ But the state had left them ignorant; 
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fcocieties to the king From the temper of tho tune in 
the House, and especially among the opposition, am* 
captiommess roust nave been great indeed which couH 
havo struck everybody as remarkable Member after 
raerohcr rose to cross-exaroino tho ministers — who them 
selves could Iiavo hardly understood tho proceeding — as 
to whether the addresses purported to lw from Grange 
societies , whether tho king could or ought to receive 
r ■ ' ’ ’ ’ whether 

• ' aid, been 

. o u had l<vt 

' * <• he parties as Orangemen, 

hether Mr Goal burn M 
■ an Orango lodge to be 

legal or illegal, and whether ho was prepared to justift 
tho presentation of an address from such a society to t‘ a 
sovereign The ministers wero probably surpris-d nr l 
perplexed, beginning to seo that tins was a matter of 
high importance, but hardly understanding why or how, 
for no ono of them tono for a considerable time After 
tho dead silcnco in which tho question had Iksto listen'-* 
to, and tho n-ung of tho minister looked fur, socifcpr* 
cheers from tho opposition filled tho Homo when ho <1 i 
not nsc At length Mr Goulbum undo his an-«wcr Ti » 
reply to tho addresses was intended as an acknowledgra" - ! 
of their receipt, and not as any recognition of tho legaht 
of tlio putty namo by winch tho signers might de-agru" 
thomsclres Cheering no lass lorn! followed the jvjl** 
Tcrhaps no cheers gnen m that Ilou^e— not e\cn th'v' 
whicli signalised tho passage of tho Reform Bill — erf* 
earned such anxiety anil pom to the hearts of certain < 
tho Torj peers, and especially of tho highest prince i r t* 
blood, tho eldc&t of tho king's brothers He nr I #• " 
Others of tho peers coal\ very well nnhtotond what * 
this might mean, while it was a singular mystery to t 
country at large 

Tho country at Iu-go knew little about Oraup' *■ 
except tlut the Orangenun m Inland w ere 4 ron 1 cf tl" 
loyalty, and made conspicuous prooevu ns on grra* If' 
tfMant occasions, and were ever anl anon c\«rg * 
Mow* with tho Catholics, Orangu *4 Ulwgol tf t* 



sivcly to Ireland, in flic general mind. People generally 
would have stared to hour (hut. Orangeism was in England, 
Scotland, and tlm colonies, and that it constituted an 
army of itself, in the midst of the military forces of the 
empire. Orangeism was exclusively Irish at fust — in 
]7ih r >, when it. was first heard of. Before that time, the 
Protestants who patrolled the country, to prevent the 
seizure of arms hy tho Catholics in the night, in pre- 
paration for their insurrection, bore the name of 4 Pcop-o*- 
day Boys.’ The Catholics, who organised themselves 
against these patrolling hands, called themselves * De- 
fenders,’ and soon extended the term to include the 
defence of 4 the united nations of France and Ireland.’ 
As soon as the aim of a union with France was avowed, 
and a descent of the French upon the coasts of Ireland 
was expected, the Protestants began to improve and 
extend their organisation, in the liopo of preserving tho 
union with England. They would have tnlccn the title 
of 4 Defenders,’ but thnt their adversaries already boro it. 
They reverted to the period of tho bringing in of a 
Protestant sovereign over tho head of the Catholic James 
II., and called themselves Orangemen. Such, at least, is 
the traditionary account in the district whero Orangeism 
sprang up. The Diamond — a little hamlet, about five 
miles from Armagh, where a conflict took place in 1705 , 
which is called tho battle of tho Diamond — is assigned ns 
the birthplace of Orangeism. A few yeomen and funnel's 
joined for mutual defence and the assertion of British 
rights, after the battle of the Diamond; and this was the 
first Orange lodge. The gentry saw what this might 
grow to, and encouraged tho fonuation of lodges, and the 
promulgation of rules. As Presbyterians abounded in 
that part of tbe country, they formed the main element of 
tbe societies ; and it is said that the religious observances 
of the Orange lodges, which afterwards degenerated into 
a subject of scandal when Dissenters were no longer ad- 
mitted, were introduced originally hy them. The Orange- 
men of Ireland were the deadly foes of tbe ‘ United 
Irishmen,’ and tho most effective check upon them, and 
they have even claimed the credit of having preserved 
Ireland to England. 
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ne«i> would bo in a situation to contend for the exercise in 
j our own person of that office at which tho wild ambition 
of another maj prompt him to aspire’ \\ ho this 4 other* 
was is plainly expressed in two subsequent letters It was 
Wellington! — tho devoted Wellington, who perilled hio 
reputation for consistent , and what bis party call political 
honour, over and over again, rather than ‘desert Ins so\e 
reign ’ Wellington lived to have this said of him bj a 
man claiming to be a colonel in his own ‘perfect machine* 
of an army In a letter from rairman to Sir James 
Cochburn, in which ho gives a most imposing account of 
the numbers and discipline of tho Orango forces in Ireland 
and Great Britain, ho speaks of grovelling worms who 
daro to vie with the omnipotence of IIea\cn , and of one 
among them ho writes thus 4 One, moreov or, of whom it 
might ill become mo to speak but in terms of reverence, 
has nevertheless been weak enough to apo tho coarseness 
of a Cromwell, thus recalling tho recollection to what 
would havo been far better left m obh\ ion His tenure 
of tho diadem, with his planting it upon his brow, w as a 
. r ir -- * * ^ us scorns a subject 

almirablv is th< 

'■ of Wellington’s 
, gs in connection 

with this matter too serious to bo laughed at At tht 
first hint of treason, men wero ronsed to indignation on 
behalf of tho good natured King \\ illiara of whom it had 
been m contemplation to disposo so casilj , ami much 
moro strongly did their affections spring to guard from 
insult and injury tho fatherless young princess who*? 
rights wero thus dealt w ith by that trust} aud w til beloved 
brother Fairman, whom tho Buko of Cumhcrlanl sent 
forth as Ins representative On this letter bung pub- 
lished, peoplo began to umhrbtaml the strange ptwoling^. 
and tho Molenco of tho debato about a regfncj , aft* r the 
accession of William IV And on this letter lurg 
published, peoplo began to remember low, from env 
occasion to onotlier, rumours of tho luhamlj of King 
William carno floating abroal from the recesses of I or»i<s». 
till exploded by contact w ith free air and ‘daylight- ” 
letter is dated Apnl C, 1830—dunng tho last « 
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Georsre IV. — and it is addressed to the editor of tho 
Morning Herald : 

‘ Dear Sir — From those who may ho supposed to have 
opportunities of knowing “the secrets of the castle,” the 
king is stated to he hy no manner in so alarming a state 
as many folks would have it. imagined. His majesty is 
likewise said to dictate the bulletins of his own state of 
health. Some whisperings have also gone abroad, that 
in the event of the demise of the crown, a regency would 
probably be established, for reasons which occasioned the 
removal of the next in succession from the office of high- 
admiral. That a maritime government might not prove 
consonant to the views of a military chieftain of the moat 
unbounded ambition, may admit of easy belief; and as 
the second heir-presumptive is not alone a female, but a 
minor, in addition to the argument which might be applied 
to the present, that in the ordinary course of nature it 
was not to be expected that his reign could be of long 
duration, in these disjointed times it is by no means un- 
likely a vicarious form of government may be attempted. 
The effort would be a bold one, but after the measures we 
have seen, what new violations should surprise us? Besides, 
the popular plea of economy and expedience might be 
urged as the pretext, while aggrandisement and usurpa- 
tion might be the latent sole motive. It would only be 
necessary to make out a plausible case, which, from the 
facts on record, there could be no difficulty in doing, to 
the satisfaction of a pliable and obsequious set of ministers, 
as also to the success of such an experiment. — Most truly 
yours, W. B. F.’ 

There is nothing to wonder at now in the pertinacity 
with which the opposition questioned the Peel ministry 
about Orange addresses. Mr. Hume had got hold of tbe.se 
letters of 1830-31, and the members who cheered so loudly 
on the perplexity of the ministers, were aware how the 
loyal Orangemen nad listened to suggestions for making 
the Duke of Cumberland king, to prevent the usurpation 
of the crown , by the Duke of Wellington — for expecting 
that William IV. would be superseded on an allegation of 
insanity, and the Princess Victoria because she was a 

vol. m. T 
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■woman, and probably still a minor. If tho Orangemen, 
■with all their importance of rank, wealth and number?— 
with their array * 1 ^ 140,000 

men, avowedly r ,wn that 

they did not list Colonel 

Fairmao was a crack brained ad\ entnror, with who^c 
wild notions they had no concern, they would assuredly 
ha vo done so. But it was impossible; tho proof was too 
strong tho other way. Tho letters cited atovo wero 
written in 1830-31 , and a long array of correspondence 
show a that tho trusted and beloved AN llliam Blcnnerliassctt 
Pamnan lost no ground with the heads of tho party by 
his speculations. Some of tho most offensuo suggestions 
were set forth in * a senes of essays,’ written at tho request 
of a noblo lord, for that noblo lord’s information — that 
noble lord being Lord Kenyon, and theso ossa} a wero 
over to the Duko of Cumberland, who kept them 

1 . • 1 T<H2, Colonel 

j ‘ ' with tho 

. . moro such 

interviews in hebruarj un mo - ext April, 

Colonel Fairman was nnammonsl} elected to tho most 
important offico in the society— that of deputy grand* 
secretary; tho present Duko of Buckingham being 
secretary. Colonel Fairznan was nominated by tho Duke 
of Cumberland, seconded by Lord Kenyon, ami supported 
by tho Duko of Gordon In Juno, Colonel Pairnnu went 
forth on his mission among tho lodges, furnished by the 
Duko of Cumberland with powers so extensile as to 
render it a serious and difficult matter to draw up his 
commission 

It is under this dato that Lord Londonderry appe-us on 
** ' 1 “v «*»■ T ondon on this mbwoD, Colonel 

’ tho Duke of ptuibcrland, 

. * m to Lord Londonderry on 

Orantrc ■ man there foro wrote with 


dono. i . " . 

pitmen _ ' ■ ' ’ 

agent and Colonel h airman u ia «... • V . * ‘ _ 

about it. Considering tho •pop* ntmet and demo- 
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cratical ministry,’ with which the country was oppressed. 
Colonel Fnirman thought lit to suggest, in this letter: 
‘ By a rapid augmentation of our physical force, we might 
he able to assume a boldness ol* attitude which should 
command the respect of our Jacobinical rulers. ... If we 
prove not too strong for such a government as the present 
is, such a government will soon prove too strong for us ; 
some arbitrary step would bo taken in this case, for the 
suspension of our meetings. Hence the necessity for our 
laying aside that non-resistance, that passive obedience, 
which has hitherto been religiously enforced, to our own 
discomfiture.’ ITe further relates how lie was reproached 
by Lord Longford, in a long conversation, the day before, 
for tho tameness of the British Orangemen, while the 
Irish were resolved to resist all attempts to put them 
down. In a short letter, a few days afterwards, lie says 
he writes to supply an omission — he had forgotten to say 
that the Orange leaders had tho military with thorn : 
‘Wo have the military with us, as far as thej' aro at 
liberty to avow their principles and sentiments ; but since 
tho lamented death of tho Duke of York, every impediment 
has been thrown in the way of their holding a lodge.’ It. 
will he remembered that the Duke of York withdrew from 
his intended position of grand-master on being assured of 
the illegality of the association. Wo have the answer of 
the Marquis of Londonderry to tho above letters; tho 
purport of which is that ho had consulted Lord Kenyon, 
who hoped to convince tho Duko of Cumberland that ‘ the 
moment bad not arrived,’ owing to tlio refractory state of 
the pitmen, and tlio Whig temper of tlio county ; but, says 
the last sentence, ‘ I will lose no opportunity of embracing 
any opening that may arise.’ Lord Londonderry admitted 
in the House of Lords all tbo facts of this correspondence, 
only explaining that tlio Duke of Cumberland’s wishes 
were made known to him through Lord Kenyon, and not 
by interview or letter. In tbo same month of August in 
which his commission hears dato, thero is a letter of 
Fairman’s to the Duke of Gordon, in ~ to an invil 

tion to Gordon Castle, in which li es that ‘ > 

shall be assuming, I think, such an boldnr 

will strike tbo foe with awe ; but to the 

T 2 
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md expelled a body of Catholics ‘ who Wl heforo 
lived and worked with them in peace and harmony and, 
at the latest date, it was found holding out threats to the 
half p ay of the army and navy, to draw them to itself m 
j> eference to other political unions. * It is tho bonnden 
duty of such [pensioners and disbanded soldiers], in a crisis 
of danger like tho present [February 1815J, to enlist 
under the banners of a loy al association, instead of repair- 
ing to factious unions, no less hostile to sound policy 
than to true religion, at the imminent risk of incurring a 

' * which 

leprivo 


and navy nngnt 
Such was the - 


■ o army 


the national wil 

against tho rights of all, from the king on tho throno to 
tho humblest a otcr, or soldier, or sailor, or Dissenter, or 
Catholic — which was discovered by tho energy and (lift* 
gcnco of Mr. Hume m 1835. Such as his been related 
was tho information of which minds were Ml, on tho 
opposition sidoof tho IIousc, when that6Ccncof pertinacity' 
was transacted which perplexed all who did not yet 
understand the case Tho simple minded king had been 
reccivn * • ' " “ “ **“ »i», 0 

illegal . ’ v 

had cer ■ »■ 

should ho done 9 

Tho seriousness of tho question, and of tho whole case, 
was rehoved by •* ' . • ' that tho 


institution, with . ■■ _ md pv>s- 

words, and its oa ' ' »o reluc- 

tance, here and there, to admit uio imgamy , hut tho 
opinion of tho most eminent lawyers toon settled tho 
matter. It might bo fortunate, too, that the seriousness 
of tho case was relieved by the touches of tho cotmo 
which wo have cncountercd—tlio Imho of Wellington, of 
all people, crowning himself with tho duuhm , and tho 
Doncaster lot alufs— tho ‘ blue hollo, of YorL-lnro ' tnilinf;. 
and their fathers and brother, wecpinp, our that here ol 
romance, tho DtlU of Cuml>crl»tul , anil the style, both of 
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letters and circulars, which must come in among the comic 
incidents of the case. The extreme silliness of the 
conspirators — a fair set-off, as it appears to us', against 
the ignorance of the Dorsetshire labourers — was another 
fortunate alleviation of the seriousness of the case ; though 
it is no light matter to see so great a number of men — 
some powerful through rank and wealth — playing the fool, 
and compelled virtually to petition to be thought fools, as 
the only alternative from the reputation of traitors. With 
all its nonsense, and looked at from any pinnacle of 
superiority, this was a very serious matter. How was it 
to be dealt with? 

The first thing done was obtaining a committee of in- 
quiry in the Commons, within three weeks after the scene 
of pertinacious questioning with which the revelations 
began. Before the committee had reported, portions, of 
the evidence were published in the newspapers ; and several 
people, besides Mr. Hume, thought that no time was to be 
lost in exposing and annihilating the illegal practice of 
maintaining political societies in the army. Amidst many 
complaints of his proceeding before the committee had re- 
ported, Mr. Hume moved eleven resolutions, on the 4th 
of August, declaratory of the facts of Orangeism, of its 
illegality in the army, according to the general orders 
issued by the commander-in-chief, in 1822 and 1829 ; and 
ending with a proposal of an address to the king, calling 
his attention to the whole subject, and especially to the 
Duke of Cumberland’s share in the illegal transactions 
complained of. Mr. Hume’s opponents alleged that the 
military warrants must have been misapplied without the 
knowledge of the chief officers of the association, whose 
signatures were given to blank warrants, in order to thei: 
being sent out in parcels of a hundred or two, in the con 
fidence that they would be properly employed ; and also 
they declared »that Orangeism in the arm}' was a purely 
defensive measure, against Ribbon societies, and othe: 
secret associations, whose suppression they required, i 
Orange lodges were put down. To this there could be n< 
objection In any quarter. The last of Mr . Hume’s resolu 
tions was objected to as conveying, inevitably, more oi 
less censure on the Duke of Cumberland — a proceeding 
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the waste, the more thorough will be the renovation , and 
that perhaps the giddy and wrangling children any como 
back to their work with a better knowledge, and a more 
rational expectation 

When it appeared that Catholic emancipation had not 
tranqmlliscd Ireland, the opponents of that emancipation 
weie occupied with their triumph, and with their pre- 
parations to keep down the Catholics by all mean’, 
political and social, yot loft m their power, bat the 
advocates of the emancipation wore dm on to consider 
why it wa3 that the measure appeared to havo done »> 
little Presently might bo seen a number of men, and of 
sets of men, eich of whom had on idea about the true 


Irish woo and its remedy There was much truth m 
almost every one of these ideas , and great wisdom and 
virtue m man} of the men who acted upon them Put 
none of them had got to the bottom of the matter , and pf 
the very few men in the kingdom who had insight mt i 
the real state of the case, theio appears to havo been no 
one who dared openly and emphatically to speak h» 
thought. 

Somo thought that Ireland could never prosper alula 
religions rancour prevailed as it did, and tliat all woull 
bo well if this rancour could bo gradually discharged from 
the Irish mind Thcso advocated tho extinction of tithe 
the reduction of tho Church tho impartial distribution of 
office among Catholics and Protestants, tho discountenance 
of Orangeism, and tho establishment of tho government 
plan of national education There was weight} truth in all 
this, but when its advocates looked for tho redemption of 
Ireland by these means, the} were wrong 

Sorao thought that tho fatal mischief was tho distru't 
and dislike of tho law among the Irish peoplo , and th<^ 
believed the true remedy to lie in w inning o\cr 0 Connell 
from his pernicious teachings of illegality and chtcincn. 
»nd in appointing a viceroy and staff of officials who** 
first care should bo to administer with tho strictest 
the ordinary rowers of the law, who should, reform ti * 
justiciary of oil Ireland, and institute that ~ 
education in Bimple legality m which the Irish p«>r ' 
conspicuously deficient. 1 here was weighty troth ui * w » 
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hut when its aclvoc»l s looked to such a policy for the 
redemption of Ireland, they were wrong. 

Some dwelt on the undisputed difference hot ween tin. 
Irish and the English character: and especially on the 
constitutional tendency to illegality which they believed 
ihoy recognised in the Celtic race; and urged that the 
true method of governing the Irish was not, by the 
English method, but hy an affectionate despotism. They 
pointed to O’Connell, ns the virtual soveieign of Ii eland, 
and ashed what might- not ho hoped from sending over a 
popular viceroy, who-e love of the Irish should muho his 
relation to them that of a chieftain to his retainers : whose 
empire, in short, should ho like that of O’Connell in kind 
while the safeguards of sincerity and honour should he 
added to the popular qualifications of the great demagogue. 

, There might he much truth in this, valuable if urged 
antecedently to the annexation of Ireland, hut of no prac- 
tical avail towards her immediate redemption. 

Some believed gross political corruption to ho the chief 
c/urse, and proposed a registration of voters as a means lor 
the discouragement of political profligacy. The men of 
this one idea pursued it with such energy ns to show that 
they really did expect, from the restriction, and regula- 
tion, and ascertainment of the franchise, the redemption of 
Ireland. 

Others believed that political principle and knowledgo 
were to be obtained only through political training, and 
that the reform ,of municipal institutions was even more 
important for Ireland than for England and Scotland. 
They dwelt upon the great truths involved in the recom- 
mendation of municipal over central government; and 
quoted Do Tocqueville, where he says, as if ho were 
describing tbo Irish people : * In certain countries of 
Europe the natives consider themselves as a kind of 
settlers — the ’greatest changes are effected without their 
concurrence, and without their knowledge; nay, more, 
the citizen is unconcerned ns to the condition of his 
village, the police of his street, the repairs of the church, 
or of tbe’parsonage ; for ho looks upon all these things as 
unconnected with himself, and as the property of a power- 
ful stranger whom he calls the government. He has 
vol, hi. ” ‘ 
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lie 4 No surrender ’ Sir Harcourt Lees addressed a letter 
to the brethren, the last paragnph of winch was adopted 
as the Tory text or watchword from that da) forward 
Orangemen increase and multiply — bo tranquil — bo 
Mgilant Put jour trust in God — still revere your king 
— and keep jour powder dry’ This letter was dated 
February 27, 1836 On the 7th of April following tbo 
Orange idol was rent to pieces in its shrine , tho statue of 
William III was blown up on its pedestal m College 
Green, Dublin Here was a Catholio outrago — an act of 
Ribbon sedition at last ‘But almost before this was said, 
men began to smell some of the ‘ dry powdor 1 abovo re- 
ferred to in tho train which blow up tho statue Govern- 
ment offered a large reward for tho detect on of tho 
offender, and tho Dublin corporation offered as much 
again Tho perpetrator was never discovered , but some 
incidents of the * 

band employed v 
Meantime, the 

ment persevered m oestownig unite wunuui rtgaru to 
religious persuasion They selected tho fittest men , and 
if the,) inquired whothor they were Protestant or Catholic, 
it was for tho purpose of holding tho balance as c\cnly tw 
they could Tne f “ 1 T ' r *’ 

as jurors was brol 
tho Protestants, 

hours of another faith as idolaters and rebels saw with 
amazement and horror that they were trusted to try the 
accrued, to administer tho laws, and transact tho business 
of Bocicty, os freoly as if thoy hated tho popo and tuned 
tho Jesuits 

All this was -very well , but a more t ffcctual mothol o( 
ultimately extinguishing religious rancour was supposed 
to bo by tho system of national education established m 
Ireland 

In October 1831, tho first announcement of this^chcmo 
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interest in tire same ideas, and find by constant experience 
and sympathy how much they had in common. This 
object had been aimed at through ‘the organisation of the 
"Kildare Street schools ; but the machinery was not of the 
right kind, though conscientiously worked. In 1828, a 
committed of the House of Commons had recommended 
the adoption of a system ‘ which should afford, if possible, 
a combined literary, and separate religious education, and 
should be capable of being so far adapted to the views .of 
the religious persuasions which prevail in Ireland, as to 
.render it, in truth, a system of national education for th.e 
poorer classes of the community.’ In order to meet the 
religious wants and wishes of all parties, certain days in 
each week are set apart for the religious instruction of 
the children by their respective clergy ; and every en- 
couragement was given to the communication of 'such 
instruction daily, before and after school-hours. The 
great difficulty was about the method of giving any 
religious sanction to the secular teaching in the schools. 
All desired some such sanction ; but the Protestants con- 
tended for the whole Bible, spurning the idea of selections 
being made from it for school reading, as the rankest 
blasphemy, while the Catholics are not, as every one 
knows, allowed the free use of the Scriptures. Selections 
from the Bible were made, to the satisfaction of many 
clerg 3 r , both Protestant and Catholic ; and these have 
been in use to this day. A brief remark dropped by the 
Archbishop of Dublin in the debate (February 28, 1837) 
on the appointment of a committee of inquiry into the 
Irish school-system, conveyed a significant hint and warn- 
ing to those who heard him, and to many out of doors, 
that nothing could be more perilous than to circulate 
among the people exaggerated notions of the differences 
between the several versions of the records of their salva- 
tion. Yet, from the Bishop of Exeter in the Lords, down 
to the idlest clergyman without a flock in Ireland, the 
opposition to the Education Board and its acts, on the 
ground o£> the mutilation of the Scriptures, was virulent 
to a degree incredible in men who call themselves 
Christians. They could not, however, overthrow the 
board, or stop its good works. They could not — 
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Cathoho Jn&Ii to legality and order in Ltrd Alnlgrave’s 
i * v - j *1 - '■ rwmcn t redemption from 

As it was, tho nmatfc- 
1 rimo, during tho whole 
term oi too n mg auummtrauon m Ireland, is a sufficient 
testimony to tho wwdom and humanity of tho charactensm ' 
principle of its rule 

Sir It Peel reminded parliament, m 182**, that ‘for 
scarcely ono > ear during tho period that has elapsed since 
tho union, has Iroland been governed by tho ordinarv 
course of law * Insurrection Acts, Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, nud martial liw, wera all famtharlr 
associated in men’s minds with the very namo of Ireland, 
and all had been in vain — so vain, that parliament itself 
became uneasy and remorseful, and Lord G rev’s govern 
ment fi.ll on tho question of a Coercion Bill Now, for a 
term of years, tho experiment was tried of putting (ho 
ordinary * law in forco without fear or favour, and the 
result win, that at tho clo^o of tho viceroy s term of 
government, twenty-seven out of thirty two counties ui 
Ireland were perfectly tranquil, or eminently tranauilli*cd 
whilo tho remaining fno were not worse than they had 
alums been before, that, whilo tho deerciso of enmes 
proceeded trom yeir to year, tho proportion of convictions 
to commit t »ls, and of committals to offences, was nlwavs 
on tlio increase— show ing that at length tho peoplo were 
taking their part in tho administration of ju9U<x, for the 
pubhc good , that wherever tho influence and exanq lo of 
tho government could act freely enrno had almost di# 
appeared — as in tho instance of the celebrated fiction 
fights, which were now seldom heard of, while tho emoc* 
winch did continue wero those which aruso from agrsran 
discontents — from that great underlving grievance which 
eveiv government lias It ft untouched . amj, finally th«t 
tho deciea e of crime, on comp maun of tho three vein 
coding rn 1S3S with the threo a cars ending in wa* 
no less than 10 pei ctni of murder an 1 man laughter, 
iKr ctnt of shooting and stabling jar ccrt *f cn 
spiraty to murder, 5u per cvnt ot iurgt rv.oui td j<r 
<xnt of hou'ebreafcmg io« arms iu the mg' t 

r iho alarmed Protestants iu parliament, I owe nr, com 
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plained that Lord Mulgrave desecrated and annulled the 
law by his clemency. He had made a circuit through tho 
south first, and then through the north of Ireland, and had 
visited the jails, and mast establishments sujiported by the 
public funds. In visiting the jails, he had inquired of three 
parties concerning the prisoners whose pardon might bo 
desirable — of the resident officers about their conduct in 
prison ; of the medical officers about their health ; and of 
neighbouring gentlemen about their previous character, 
and the probability of their good conduct henceforth. 
Where necessary, application was made to the judges for 
guidance. Of 800 petitions for pardon, about half had 
been entertained; of these, only 100 had been favourably 
answered, on certificates from medical men and others. 
These — whatever had been said to the contrary — -were 
Protestants or Catholics, as might happen ; while the rest, 
the only class to whom the prison-doors had been thrown 
open freely, were Orangemen convicted of joining illegal 
processions. The small proportion of recommitmen fcs among 
the offenders thus pardoned testified to the discretion of 
the mercy which had released them at the commencement 
of a new period in the government of Ireland; yet the 
political Protestants, perplexed and dismayed by the 
new doctrine and practice of equity before the law, per- 
sisted in calling the viceroy’s journeys of inspection ‘jail- 
delivery circuits,’ and concluded that pardon was granted 
for the sake of the Catholics. 

There was another doctrine, propounded by a member 
of the government at this time, which was offensive to 
the political ‘ Protestants,’ as they called themselves, who 
opposed the acts of the Mulgrave administration. There 
is no survivor of that administration who will not 
eagerly assent to the avowal, that that one member, Mr. 
Drummond, was the mind and soul of it. Mr. Drum- 
mond, the military surveyor, the discoverer of the light 
known by his name, the private secretary of Lord Altliorp, 
by the uuited wish of Lord Grey’s cabinet, and the Irish 
under-speretary under Lords Mulgrave and Morpeth, was 
a man of great external calmness, of eminent > < 1 f 
the ordinary affairs of life, and, till of late years, - 
devoted altogether to scientific pursuits. His o 
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authority, who hid said that the agrarian disturbances 
themselves were ascnbable to political agitation From 
that time, the Irish landlords and political chiefs on tho 
Tory side seem to hue taken for granted that the govern 
ment was a company of declared foes, who would keep 
watch on tho management of their pm ate affairs, and cast 
upon them the responsibility of all outrages perpetrated 
on Irish estates On the 1st of January 1839, Lord 
Kbrbmy was shot m his own shrubbery, in broad day light, 
while pointing out to his steward some trees which he 
destined for removal The cause of the deed was shrouded 
m mystery Lord Norbury was on good terras with hi* 
r’-.+t.nlio neighbours and tenants, and ho did not concern 
T 1 - 'ms naturally ashed 

agrarian outngt 

Iho very words tireu iuo pu«^ - landlords — befuro 

jealous, and now panic stricken At a meeting which they 
held, in tho name of the magistrates of Kings Count) at 
Tullamore, to 'consider tho circumstances ot this murder 
and of the country, thoy reverted to thoso few words of 
jVTr Drummonds which their a chcment wrath at onco 
raised into a proverb These words were found in a 
letter of Mr Drummond’s, in reply to a request from the 
magistrates of Tipperary for an mcreoso of military or 
police force. Tho under-secretary refused tho assistance 
requested, and gave reasons which induced tho receivers 
of tho letter to keep it secret, lest tho common people 
should hear about it, ‘ and bo led to think ill of tlio Jam! 
lords ’ Tho letter was ashed for in parliament, how o\ or, 
and necessarily produced , and it actually became a parhi* 
men tar) document beforo tho magistraUs of Tippewn 
had been gencrall) pormittid to sco it In this much 
canvassed letter occurred tho words Property has ita 
duties as well ns its rights ' In their fear and grief nt 
the murder of Lord Norbury, possibly through some dis- 
content among his tenantry, though ho was n kind hml 
lord, the King's County’ magistrates rc\ertod to 3Ir 
Drummond’s proposition, as a subject on which lo»eit 
their passion , and it shows how w ild and dopdrate m««t 
have been their wrath that thoy could fall out with a I«>* 
position so simply indisputable. It was declared that m 
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that letter, the Tipperary magistrates -were ' bearded and 
insulted’ by Mr. Drummond. A resolution was carried 
without a division, ‘ that it appears to this meeting that 
the answer conveyed to the magistrates of Tipperary from 
Mr. Under-secretary Drummond has had the unfortunate 
effect of increasing the animosities entertained against the 
owners of the soil by the occupants, who now constitute 
themselves the sole arbiters of the rights as well as the 
duties of property.’ Lord Charleville ventured to declare, 
in moving this resolution, that the saying about property 
having duties as well as rights, though innocent enough 
in itself, was felt to be little less than a deliberate and 
unfeeling insult in the circumstances under which it was 
offeree). When the plainest truths of morals are felt to be 
personal insults, all men see how the matter stands ; and 
all men know that those plain truths are then made vital. 
And so it was in this case. The Tory landlords of Ireland 
have never forgotten that property has its duties as well 
as its rights. But the annunciation of this truth was fatal 
to all perception on their part of the impartiality of 
government rule. 

One instance of the impartiality — of the want of respect 
of persons — exasperated the ‘ ascendency ’ leaders ex- 
tremely. It was not only poor men — sub-constables and 
the like — who were dismissed from the government 
service for Orangeism, but great men also, with equal 
speed and certainty. Colonel Verner, who represented 
the Orangemen of the empire in the Commons, during the 
investigation of the Dairman plot, gave at an election 
dinner, as a party toast, ‘ the battle of the Diamond.’ Mr. 
Drummond wrote to inquire whether it could be possible 
that Colonel Verner was thus a party to the commemora- 
tion of a lawless and disgraceful conflict. Colonel Yemer’s 
reply first supposed that he could not be expected to con- 
descend to reply, and requested that any future question 
which the secretary might be desired to ask, should * be 
expressed in terms better qualified to invite an answer 
and then refused to answer the inquiry at all. The chief- 
secretary, Lord Morpeth, now wrote himself, and assigning 
reasons at length for the step taken by the government 
signified to Colonel Verner his removal from the commis- 
VOL. in. r 
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sion of tho poaco, and from tho offico of deputy lieutenant 
of tho county of Ty rono Colonel Yerncr brought tho 
matter boforo parliament, and thereby did ait mi intentional 
Borneo to tho go\ eminent by publishing m tho most 
ofleotual manner, tho evidence of its pnnciplea nnl 
methods of rule Among tho Ignorant and pass tor a to 
" and equalising rulo of tho 
thout its being felt os pre* 
» u 4 i ublin, and tho constabulary 

throughout tho country, wore renov nted. ami organised till 
tlioy became ns fino a body of police na exists m any 
country "Whero tho justices could not l>o relied on for 
repressing political demonstrations, stipendiary magis- 
trates woro plantod, to direot tho constal ulary , and tho 
quiet which followed surprised ovon tho authors of )t 
Many causes of breach of tho lav, v, ero removeil by tho 
Titho Act, and by now provivions and arrangements in 
relation to tho collection of rents and tho serving of tho 
processes of tho mfonor local courts Collisions between 
tho people and rent-collectors and process servers were 
thus almost entirely obviated But pro\ ision was at tho 
sanio timo mado for tho room certain and effectual punish 
monfc of all who still offended Government undertook 
tho prosecution of several classes of offences which before 
must bo pursued by pmato parties, who might lw neces 
siblo to fear or favour Crown prosecutors appeared at 
tho nuar (or sessions — ono for each county— ami obtunrJ 
convictions for a great number of oflbncxs which vroiill 
otherwise, though well **" ” *hrd*— to 

tho disgrace of justice, 

'll it nesses were pro tec 

tho trials, and publicly recognised na citizens w, v 
doing their duty to society By n steady u«o of 
methods, rooro was dono to enlighten tho Jrish iw to tho 
truo function of law, and to convince them* of its being* 
blessing to every man of them all, than could hive 
supposed possible m so short a term of years. But <m 
nnderlving mischief was not removed nor touched , *» » 
tho'-owho looked to tho admirable adimmdrUion ot > 1 ' r 
ami justice by Lord Normanby'a government for tho re- 
demption oflrcUnd were wrong 
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3. The idea tliat an affectionate despotism — a*govern- 
ment by apostles — is tbo only government that will suit 
the Irish peoplo, unfit as they aro thought to have shown 
themselves for a share in a ropresontativo sj'stem, seems 
almost too romantic and unpractical for an oppress mention 
in our age. But it happens, curiously enough, that wo 
have evidence before our eyes that, suitable as a govern- 
ment by apostles may he to the Irish mind and temper, it 
could not avail for the redemption of the country. There 
has been no want of apostles or of idols in our own time; 
and little permanent good has accrued from the action of 
the very best. Lord Nornranby and his coadjutors wore 
truly apostles, on a mission of justice and mercy ; yet after 
how short a course of yeai s were they compelled to avow 
that their ‘ policy of conciliation was exhausted !’ In tho 
latter years of their term, too, they had tho advantage of 
spealdng in the name of the queen, who was perfectly 
idolised throughout the length and breadth of tho land. 
We are assured by those who have explored the repository 
of Irish songs, and collected tho political ballads which 
abound among the peasantry, that in O’Connell’s most 
triumphant days, his simplest admirers did not dream of 
his title of king interfering -with that of tho queen. Her 
majesty, we are told, had a perfect host of volunteer poet- 
laureates; and the publishers of the popular literature 
declared that the most favourite old national ballads 
would not sell unless some lines in praise of Victoria were 
added. In the religious ballads, her majesty is even more 
prominent still. The prophecies of this beloved order of 
poetry, whose tone is prophetic throughout, all point to 
the restoration of the true Church, and of Irish prosperity 
in consequence. Always favourites of the Catholic pea- 
santry, from Queen Elizabeth’s days to Queen Victoria’s, 
they circulate most diligently in times of discontent and 
approaching revolt ; and they now, for the first time since 
the Revolution, expressed trust in a lawful ruler. In 
Elizabeth’s days, the retriever was to be the King of 
Spain; then, the ©’Neill; then the Stuarts, regnant and 
exiled ; then Dan. O’Connell ; and, at the time under our 
notice, Queen Victoria. She is to buildup the old Munster 
Cathedral, and the Catholic Church generally ; and to 

x 2 
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ominous; and it sounded somewhat like a bull when 
O’Connell, in 1839, at the time of the fiercest parlia- 
mentary opposition to the Norm an by administration, called 
upon his * two millions of Precursors ’ to rally in defonco 
d a y. How far tho mission 
to the tranquilUsation of 
1 • ■ -kery to pretend to point 

oat. 

As if to meet tho objection that tho failure of such a 
mission is ascribable to tho vices of tho apostle, another 
affectionate despotism, exercised by a blameless apostle, 
•was now extending in Ireland. In 1829, Ireland spent 
£6,000,000 on proof-spirits ; and thcro was not a town 
where men ‘h'"* 1 ’' ■ 5 — ’-*—*** . ■ . *■ « - ■■ 

ing about tho ■ ... 

none; and no . ■ 

of the sot might not bo seen, baro of comfort and teeming 
with disease^ _ In tho summer of that year, on American 
gentleman visited a friend at Belfast; and some must 


of tho United States bad taken alarm at tho spread or in- 
temperance in their prosperous country, and were glad to 
embrace any method which might proraiso oven a tem- 
porary chock. Tho wisest of them were far from sup- 
posing that moral restraint can bo effectually and per- 
manently secured by any mechanical organisation; and 
there were many who seriously dreaded tho consequences 
of imposing an artificial cheek which, if it gave way, 
would plungo the victim into tho worse 6m of perjury, 
and utterly degrade him in his own eyes. If tho dis- 
possessed devil should return, ho would inevitably bring 
with him others worso than himself. And tho testimony 
of physicians soon proved but too plainly that Jhcro wro 
frequent violations of tho pledge, and hopeless relapses 
into intemperance, now made doubly foul by haring 
become secret and wrapped up in lies. Still, it was so 
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absolutely necessary that something should ho done, that 
the wisest, wuth trembling tread, followed where the rash 
rushed in upon the sacred precincts of conscience, and 2er: 
a hand to work the machinery by 'which its free action was 



SI2 mvrori of tiii rrici ;bmc \. 

tva* I'dre from tlio ocr Ifeto vw rcojuj for tlio 
tprrtliriK it »n nlTrcl.iinilr dnnilun A illlmg nresllo 
rmiw, nnu tho exp« rimcnl vrnn tried 
f n fn that summer or 182^, temperance foci c tics had 
i<ch fumed licro and thorp— tlio first being jn J»cw Foss, 
j rop^M ntid owned la tho llov Gcorgo Carr, ft clergy 
inift of tho Estat Imbed Church In course of timo fomo 

mhal itanta oft ork— -a clcrg\ man, n Quaker, a slater, and a 
tailor— anxious to ncconiph<h ti similar olject in their city, 
fwnmettdcd the ontcninso to n man, popular abovo overy 
• no m tho place, nnd liberal enough to l*> on good terms 
■with men of nil opinions— a Capuchin friar, and superior 
t»r the order b\ mmo Theobald Jlathen It was eomo 
a raw after tho first movement that ho gave hw mind and 
heart to tho «wk, and tin rob) liecamo tlio great moral, ns 
O Connell win tlio jiolitical, apostio of Ireland 

It must bo allowed tint something horrid tho morality 
of the eve might prolmblr bo in tho minds of tho followers 
of Father Mathew Of tlio two millions whom ho had in 
a fi ve months pledged to temperance, there wcio no doubt 
Hinny who unpprwcd that somo great crisis was at hand 
which required this act of self-denial from nil trao Irish 
men that they might bo up and awoke hvvo thoir wits 
about them nnd bo ready for actum— -whether Victoria 
should eomo to restore tho Catholio Church, or tha liberator 
to bo king of Ireland or repeal should nnho every man’s 
plot of ground fruitful m potatoes It was a prevalent 
belief among tho peasantry that Father Mathew could 
work miracles, and somo oven declared that no had 
raised a person from tho dead The terrifies zeal with 
which tho people rushed into n condition of temperance, 
fellow 8 an extraordinary strength of expectation, whatever 
tho object of it might be, and there is no question of tho 
fact, that tho political leaders in Ireland considered it of 
importance to organise and tram the water drinkers of 
Iroland into a force with its marching companies its 
. .1 e uu ,•» o things 

to have 
1 iew, but 

also how insecure and dangerous is gosomiutiu oyaffeo- 
tionate despotism, which may always bo liable to bo appro- 
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priated by the most artful and unscrupulous- agitator for 
his own purposes. After a year or two from the crowding 
of the country people into Limerick to take the pledge, in 
such multitudes as to break down iron railings, and cause 
deaths from trampling and pressure — within a year or 
two of the time when Lather Mathew found it necessary 
to travel among his hundreds of thousands of disciples, 
because their thronging to him was dangerous to life and 
limb, it was noticed that the Irish character appeared to 
have sensibly changed. If, as has been said, the rebellion 
of 1798 was put down by force of whisky, and not of arms, 
it had now evidently become of first-rate importance that 
the hosts of sober, grave-faced men, who came marching to 
the temperance field, without fun and frolic, and with no 
noise but that of their practised bands of music, Should not 
be driven or led into rebellion ; for it was clear that whisky 
would not now put them down. It must be hoped that 
the evil disposed would find it less easy now than formerly 
to lead or drive them into rebellion, for assuredly rebellion 
would henceforth bo a more formidable thing than it had 
hitherto been. Here were two millions of men, of a 
passionate nature— suddenly debarred from an accustomed 
outlet of passion and animal spirits, and by the same 
change, left with a large amount of time on their hands, 
and with heads cool for thought and device. If they had 
had more knowledge and a sufficiency of good leaders, 
this would have been the opportunity — the finest ever 
offered in the history of their counfay — for attaching them 
to the English connection, by showing to them the benefits 
of that connection under the Normanby government, 
and the far greater blessings which must accrue upon 
their being merely deserved. How waS the golden oppor- 
tunity for beginning a sound political education if only 
the great political apostle had been worthy of the honour 
of his post. This could not have redeemed Ireland, 
directly or immediately, for the great underlying mischief 
was still untouched ; but it might have somewhat softened 
the horrors of the impending doom of Ireland ; and it 
would at least have mitigated the pain on every hand if 
that doom had overtaken a nation of thoughtful rational 
men, striving with courageous prudence and energy against 
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nrj wtOJ-pre/ttred discuMion. It wu ono of iho most 
pinfillsigtu or tho weikncM of tho successive Whig- 
TnnUlnrs, that they Inti recourse to tho snlgir expedient 
of t'ltyu*™, almost m often oh they hid any serious work 
tado. lor tho moment, it appeared to pro them somo 
ndraftbxge, hy depriving tho opposition of all opportunity 
for immediate concert, and by exciting afresh an emotion 
cflmpo and gmtitndo among tho dissatisfied Liberal party 
throughout the country ; hot such emotions grow weaker 
and Ie*s responrivo under a aeries of surprises; and tho 
opposition learned by expcricnco how to act in such 
ca*«»s. In tho instance of tho Reform Bill, when all tho 
world know that tho tnen camo into power for tho 
purpose of doing a particular work, it was prudent and 
eminently lieneficial to keep secret to tho last moment tho 
scope and details of tho measure on which every man, in 
amt out of parliament, was speculating. But tbo per* 
jWual repetition of secrecy and surprising announcements 
took, after a time, tho appear Anco of a trick ; and especially 
v hen, as in tho case before us, an essential and wholly 
unlooked-for change was arbitrarily connected with a bill 
which professed something qnito different, Tho govern- 
ment bill, after treating of tho registration of voters in 
Ireland, went on to propose a radical chango in tho 
franchise— its establishment on * a basis distinct and in- 
dependent,’ and entirely now. Tho EO-cnlled Registration 
Bill waa in fact an unannounced now Reform Bill for 
Ireland. Tho valuation under tbo poor law — of which wo 
fhiil presently speak —was to bo tho entirely now basis ; 
and an occupier of a tenement of tho yearly value of £5, 
under n term of not less than fourteen years, was to enter 
upon tho rights of suffrago hitherto enjoyed by persons 
having a beneficial interest to tho amount of £10. 

Thoso who moat seriously desired tho extension of tbo 
, , ■ - - V v- *■*-- — -'Oncerned at 


. . question so 

, ’ he ministers 

, . . . • ; on of their 

imimre. Uomeh-, nno oincra vino lui acted vrith 

him in tlio preceding lession, now, when they sew the 
matter really taken in hand, joined the government party 
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again ; the debate was full and earnest, extending over 
four nights ; yet the ministerial majority for the second 
reading was only five. Their opponents took for granted 
that they always knew that they could not carry their 
hill. There is no need to attribute to them such guilt as 
would he implied in sporting with the expectations of the 
disfranchised thousands in Ireland for party purposes: 
hut they cannot he acquitted of the levity or miscalcula- 
tion— to say the least of it — of bringing forward a measure 
of such tantalising promise, under circumstances eminently 
unfavourable to its success. Lord J. Russell’s next course 
was not one which could command the respect of any 
party. After the division, he announced the desire of the 
government to lose no time with the hill, and that ho 
should therefore bring it forward again the next Monday. 
When Monday came, however, he proposed to defer the 
discussion till after Easter, as he found many members 
impressed by the proposal of the new franchise, and he 
wished to obtain more full and accurate information 
before the matter was further discussed. It is not to be 
wondered at that this awkward explanation was received 
with ‘ shouts of laughter;’ nor that the opposition taunted 
ministers with having never entertained any expectation 
of passing the all-important provision of their bill. They 
had had the recess in which to prepare for ■what they 
knew must be a critical struggle ; and now, after the 
second stage cf the business, and after many protestations 
of a desire to lose no time, they asked for a pause, in order 
to procure information enough to proceed upon in the dis- 
cussion of their own measure. The postponement proposed 
was to the 23rd of April ; and from Lord Stanley himself 
down to the lowest Irish newspapers in the repeal interest, 
there was one loud protestation of belief that the real 
aim of the ministers was to drive Lord Stanley’s measure 
to the end of, the session, and not to carry their own. 
Lord Stanley, meantime, gave early notice that he should 
contest to the last the proposal of a £5 qualification. The 
immediate consequence was, that, prior to all discussion, 
the ministers raised the qualification from £5 to £8. 

When the House went into committee on the 26th of 
April, Lord Howick moved an amendment on the first 

VOL. in. T 
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felt to to quite as wrong as their ach ersanes e\cr were in 
charging those ndaorsaries with vulgar popularity hunting 
with hiding a four of 0 Connell under a mask of political 
action, and with treating Ireland with a stupid and 
insulting good will, like that of a man who gives a clever 
child a watch that will not go — moreover, at the end of 
an explanation of tbo beauty and value of watches 
Uoth parties desired, earnestly and perhaps equally, 
the sweeping away of the intolerable abuse of the 
existing corporations They differed broadly and passion 
atoty, as to what the substitute should bo, and they 
resembled ono another but too much m tho pertinacity 
with which the) affixed discreditable imputations upon 
cadi other 

Tlio history of the five years’ struggle to establish 
* normal schools ’ of political education in seventy one 
towns of Ireland, where 900,000 inhabitants might begin 
lhoir training in free citizenship, was briefly this — 

In 1833, tho Irish corporation commissioners began 
their work of inquiry In 1836, tho royal speech at the 
opening of the session expressed a hope that parliament 
would he able to apply a remedy to the abuses of tho 
Irish corporations, ‘ founded upon the same principles’ as 
tho Municipal Reform Acts for England and Scotland 
The Irish attorney general, Mr O’Loghlen, early intro- 
duced the ministerial bill, which was allowed to be read 
without opposition, a second tune, on the 29th of February, 
as a sort of pledge that all parties were disposed to 
abolish the existing system, whatever they might do 
towards establishing a better After this, Sir It Peel 
explained his views, which were m their main points, 
that, m the existing condition of Ireland, it was hopeless 
that free institutions would work, for want of the class 
specialty needed to work them , that therefore the pheo 
of the old corporations, now to be abolished* should not 
bo filled b) new corporate bodies, which would only 
introduce new dissension and corruption, but that the 
' ' be appointed by thg crown, 
ibitants being managed by 
jular election Ho did not 
the body of existing freemen 


sheriffs and recorders should 
the local affairs of the inha 
commissioners, chosen by poj 
conceive it possible to deprive 
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of their rights, because they had long ago become pro- 
prietary and hereditary; and he believed, finally, tbat 
the only way to preserve any impartiality in the adminis- 
tration of provincial affairs in Ireland was to vest the 
principal appointments in the crown, as from the great 
preponderance of Catholics, the exclusion of Protestants 
now, under a system of popular election, would be as 
complete and unfair as the exclusion of Catholics had 
hitherto been, under a system of self-election in the cor- 
porations. This last reason was not one which increased 
the popular opinion of Sir R. Peel’s wisdom ; as it was 
clear that it begged the question of the impartiality of 
the crown, and it could proceed only upon the supposition 
that the Catholics would have the same confidence as Sir 
R. Peel himself in that impartiality. Lord F. Egerton 
moved, in accordance with the views of Sir R. Peel, the 
abolition of the old corporations, without the creation of 
any new ; decreeing the government of towns by officers 
appointed by the crown. He would even have the com- 
missioners for the administration of borough property 
provided in the same manner. This motion was thrown 
cut by a large majority. But its theory met with better 
success in the Lords. There, the bill was * amended ’ by 
cutting out of it all the clauses relating to the constitution 
of new corporate bodies. Out of 140 clauses, 106 had been 
in substance omitted, while 18 had been added ; and, 
while the 1 amended bill ’ abolished corporate institutions 
entirely, it actually preserved to many of the officials who 
profited by the old system the power and emolument of 
their situations. Of course, this was not to be endured. 
The Commons rejected the amendments, and sent back the 
bill to the Lords in nearly its original state. Lord 
Melbourne was outvoted by a majority of 97 in an 
attempt to get the bill reconsidered. It was sent down to 
the Commons, with a statement of their Lordships’ reasons 
for adhering to their amendments. On the 30th of June, 
Lord John Russell moved that the amendments should be 
considered that, day three months : the House agreed ; 
and thug the bill was lost for that session. 

In introducing the bill again in the next February, Lord 
J. Russell was understood to intimate that the Melbourne 
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•lech red that, seeing its necessity , ho should not oppose it , 
hut ho assailed every important put of the measure, 
separate!} , while he declared himself a snppoiter of the 
whole Ills pleas wore curiously contradictory The 
In«h would noser cuter workhouses , jet these houses 
would maintain men in idleness who ought to he at work, 
upon tho land The land could not maintain the poor — » 
the production being only one-fourth that of England and 
one half what, considering the inferiority of tho soil, it 
ought to bo, yet, this bill would make the people the 
slaves of tho landlords The natural poor-law— of 
sjmpathj — was the best, and Ireland’s charity hitherto 
the glory of Ireland, would he extinguished by the 
imposition of a legal charity , yet, he w ould support 
asylums, and no other charitable institutions willingly, 
becauso asjlums for tho infirm and sick could not 
cucourago fraud and mendicaucy He declared that a 
poor law would onty swell tho numbers— then amounting 
to nearly two millions and a half— of persons absolutely 
destitute fora large portion of orerj 3 ear, yet ho ridiculed 
tho notion of union houses, because they would hold only 
80,000, and claimed equal assistance for tho two millions 
and a half While protesting his belief that the measure 
would aggravate pauperism, and suddenly extinguish 
pnvato chanty, he protested against the gradual intro- 
duction and extension of tho institution and claimed 
immediate and full rescue by means of it for tho stan 
mg millions of his countrymen Thus shifting were 
his views while he declared himself a supporter of the 
government, and voted for the bill He deserv ed by his 
previous conduct, the imputation, that he w r as taking 
what could be got from England, while mdustuously 
providing for the failure of the measure by disgusting his 
countrymen with it beforehand, but tho impression 
derived by an impartial readoi from his .speeches in 
parliament is, that he really was perplexed by the 
difficulties of the case His intellect had, m fact, by this 
time, become so injured by his habits of partiality and 
exaggeration, and tampering with truth Sor 'patriotic 
purposes, that it had realty become irksome and difficult 
to him to entertain any question so serious in Im own 
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view as to compel him to "balance the evidence of its 
respective sides. With all his astuteness in the conduct of 
intrigues, and the management of the Irish mind, he had 
become incapable of apprehending distinctions which were 
all-important in the consideration of measures founded 
on,, any principle; as, for instance, in his declaration of 
the next session, that the ‘ strange distinction ’ between 
‘poverty’ and ‘destitution’ was not practical — was too 
nice for Ireland — and so forth ; whereas this distinction 
— the ground-work of the whole poor-law reform in 
England, and institution in Ireland — is as broad and 
palpable as the distinction between a householder and 
a vagrant. In that next session, of 1838, Mr. O’Connell 
took his stand decidedly — he said finally — against the 
measure. He declared that he had before wanted moral 
courage to oppose it ; but now he had grown older and 
somewhat firmer. The fact probably was, that the first 
agonising impression of the misery of Ireland had worn 
off, and his natural prepossessions, as an adventurer, as 
' a man of reckless passions, and as a Catholic, impressed 
with the blessedness and holiness of spontaneous alms- 
giving, now recovered their sway, and led him to oppose 
the introduction of an institution which was too regular 
and exact, too legal and impartial, too repressive of 
' wrong, and favourable to homely good, to be otherwise 
than distasteful and alarming to him. In the final period 
of legislation, therefore, O’Connell went against the bill, 
with all his forces; and among those forces he enlisted 
every truth of political economy which he could apply 
against a compulsory charity in general, and such treat- 
ment of the misery of Ireland in particular. His last 
appearance on this question in parliament was in the 
character of a rigid political economist. 

The case was indeed perplexing enough to sounder 
thinkers than O’Connell; and his conduct may be regarded 
as a mere exaggeration of the thought of the time on this 
question. The very officials themselves were divided as 
to whether Ireland should have a poor-law or not. Some 
of the corqmissiofiers were in favour of it, and others 
against it : their third report was against it — the secretary 
for it. The greater number of political economists in 
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destitute cases ‘When the ‘starving seasons ’ came round 
—tho interval between the complete consumption of one 
potato crop and tho harvest of another— it was evident 
that more work had been don°, and more providence 
exercised The early operation of the Irish poor law was 
pronounced to bo decidedly successful But it was too 
soon yet for tho wannest advocates of the measure to 
pledge themselves that it would work the redemption of 
Ireland 

or 

res u * 

occasion — in the spnng of 3839 when he became colonial 
secietary for a few weeks and then went to the home 
department His policy was continued bj his coadjutors 
and by Lord Ebrmgton (soon after Earl Forte«cue) who 
succeeded him m the viceroyalty His retreat froi 
Ireland did not pacify tho opposition In the session < 
1839, tho attacks on his government were renewed i 
both Houses of parliament In the Commons Lord i 
Russell met them by moving a resolution on the 15i 
of April that it was expedient to adhere to the principle 
of go\ eminent which had been of great recent benefit t 
Ireland Sir R Peel moved antagonist resolutions that i 
was inexpedient so to pronounce while the Lords' com 
mittee of inquiry’ was still engaged upon its work Thesi 
last resolutions were voted down by a majority of 22 Ii 
the Upper House, Lord Brougham moved on the 6th o: 
August, and triumphantly earned, a set of resolutions 
condemnatory of the Nonnanby policy — particularly as 
regarded the administration of justice and the extension 
of mercy The ministers were left in a minority of 34 in 
a Hou e of 138 

The opinion of the country, however sustained the Irish 
administration, at least in its general principles The 
prevalent impiession, throughout the nation, was, at the 
time that the country had never heforo been so well 
governed, and there were many who behered that tho 
Redemption of Ireland had at length been entfered upon 
If this has been disproved by the lights of painful ex 
penence— if it now appears that the deep underlying 
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mischief was unrecognised as a fatal obstruction — the 
Wlrig administration of Ireland may nevertheless have 
been an inestimable boon. — It is the way with human 
affairs that enterprises often fail of their express aims, but 
never of producing important collateral effects. Tho 
•Norinanby administration did not redeem Ireland ; but 
it proved' before tho eyes of all men a truth which must 
be understood before Ireland can bo redeemed. It proved 
that no political government — tho justest, tho wisest, tho 
most considerate— can rectify evils which are social, and 
not primarily political. Tho friendly rulers of Ireland, 
between the years 1S35 and 1S10, wero not to hnvo tho 
privilege of redeeming her; but they did much to preparo 
the way ; and they removed a great obstruction in extin- 
guishing all just complaint of English misgovernment. 
.Many other obstructions remained which rendered tho 
work of effectual renovation impossible till a higher power 
than lies in human hands had cleared the way in a manner 
which it makes tho stoutest heart trcmblo merely to con- 
template. It is because this has happened — because tho 
wide sweep of misery has left it clear that tho maladies of 
Ireland are social, and not political— because the great un- 
derlying mischief has been heaved up to tho surface by the 
convulsion — because everyone now sees what must bo done 
before Ireland can bo redeemed — that wo may speak of the 
hopefulness and cheerful composure with which the spirit 
of history may review the scenes and struggles of the past. 
The work now lies open ; and the national gaze is beginning 
to contemplate it. A great work never waits long for the 
workman ; and a greater work than this never presented 
itself to the human heart and hand. In an advanced ago 
of the world — in tho day of high civilisation — hero is a 
nation, full of noble qualities, however corrupted, to he 
taught how to live — taught from tho beginning; led up 
from a condition of passionate and suffering immaturity 
into the strength of self-disciplined, industrious, healthful, 
and prosperous manhood. If it he true that a great work 
never waits lqng for the workman, tho day of the redemp- 
tion of ‘Ireland cannot be far off. When it comes, the nation 
will not altogether forget ‘ tho things that are behind,’ in 
‘ pressing forwards to those that are before.’ It will not 
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government on tho constitution of the commission Ko 
answer was returned , and on tho 13th of August 90 out 
of 93 members of tho Assembly met for the purpose 
renewed tho remonstrance When questioned in the 
Houso of Lords, Lord Melbourne answered, with his 
wonted speculative optimism, that a commission vvhiclj 
pleased nobody must bo a very good one, m times when 
part} spirit ran high , and that it was a fine thing for 
men of extreme opinions, like one of the commissioners, 
w ho had wntton a book against Establishments, to be put 
upon such work as this, as ho was protty sure of growing 
wiser, and learning to take more moderate views, and 
then, tho vigorous talents which such men ordinarily 
possess would como into action for the public service Tbe 
deepest offonco to the Church was— after the proposal to 
mquiro at all — the direction to tho commissioners to 
inquire into tho amount of ‘Unexhausted teinds ,’ that is, 
of tithes possessed bj landowners, over and aboie the 
amount actually expended in their respective neighbour 
hoods for the support of the Church In 1707, it had been 
settled, after much contioveisy, that tho officials who 
administered church affairs might enlargo stipends, but 
not erect or endow any new parish without the consent of 
three fourths, in value, of the landowneis This arringe- 
ment was seen at the time to be so far questionable as to 
cause a provision to bo made that parliament might alter 
it at pleasure It was now reasonable to inquire into the 

working < r ’ — * c was a defi. 

ciency of the country. 

But a cry vale property 

was made , a cry so loud as to induce Lord J Bussell to 
publish, m a letter to the head commissioner, Lord Mmto, 
a disclaimer, in the form of an instruction, not to give 


law, tho holders foresaw the proposal to repeal tne uy. 
of 17 07, and exclaimed against the devouring rapacity of 
the Church the Dissenters protested loudly against any 
further endowments from tho state, under any pretence 
■whatever, and denied, in this case, any pretence ot 
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necessity nt all : tlm Ohurchnu-n wore off.-nded that p tr]in- 
jijps)} hud no! made them » grunt nt nut", without dispute ; 
ami {hoy protested against nil impiiiy into {ho wmkiugs 
of their church organisation. and flu* amount of f h « • i r 
funds. Thorn was yet amdler cutis*- of ofi>-no<'. 'Hu* 
class of tithes called bishop-' {.-inds mn-.l )■** dealt wjtlj 
sepamhdy. They wore appinpriutvd by the crown at ;h** 
lleforinanon — LstoWed on the bi-hup** whil»* Episcopaey 
existed in Scotland — and resumed hy thr- ciown on its 
aholition. "When stipends fill short, from th** parochial 
ieinds hoi no: exhausted, the d>*fict« nev was mad** up from 
the bishops’ tcimls; hut in no oiler way had flic (,’huroh 
of Scotland any claim upon that fund. It lead now be- 
come the property of parliament, together with the other 
patrimonial propet ly of the crown stiriender.d hy Wil- 
liam IV.; and the general public, as well ns the Scotch 
Dissenters, protested against any appropriation of this 
national fund to purposes of chinch extension in Scotland 
— even before it was ascertained whether such extension 
was needed. Thus, the commission was n.s unpopular on 
every baud ns any commission could well he. 

In his official letter, Lord John Ktnsell expressed n 
hope that the greater part of the business would he com- 
pleted within six months — that is, in readiness for the 
session of 1836; hut this was not possible. In 1837 and 
1838, three reports were hefoie the government — on the 
religious instruction provided for Edinburgh, and for 
Glasgow, and on teimls. They relate* that Dissenters 
were more numerous than Church members in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow — and especially the ' most earnest and 
steadfast class, the communicants ; that the less opulent 
Dissenters had provided much larger accommodation than 
the more opulent Establishment ; ilmt the church accommo- 
dation in Edinburgh exceeded the legal standard ; that it 
fell short of that standard in Glasgow, hut still went far 
beyond the existing need, as thero were, as in Edinburgh, 
20,000 unlet seats — for tho most part of the cheapest order. 
As for tho teinds, some of the unexhausted ones wero held 
by land-rpvners who wero Dissenters; and it must requiro 
great consideration beforo theso could bo taken from tho 
holders for purposes of church extension. As for tho 
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amount, it foil but little below tho sum of the actual 
stipends, and it was evidently a very senous matter to 
think of nearly doubling the revenues of the Church by 
taking funds out of the hands of pnvate holders, some 
being Dissenters, to whom the} had descended as property 
guaranteed b\ law for more than a century • 

When tho excitement caused by this inquiry was at the 
height, the elections of 1837 occurred The Church party, 
animated bj tho clergy, strained every nerve to drive out 
tho ministerial candidates, in hope ot gi\ mg a finishing 
blow to tho weak and unpopular Whig go^ eminent and 
bringing in men who would give them church extension 
and a triumph oval tho Dissenters The Dissenters strove 
ns earnestly on tho other side , not from anj call of trust 
and gratitude for what the \\ hig government had done, 
but in tho hope that their timely aid now, in conjunction 
with the information of the report — so strongly m their 
favour — would procure 6onous attention to their case 
But for the Dissenters the W hig candidates would ha\e 
been excluded from all the principal places in Scotland 
It was hoped now that tho prodigious excitement mam 
Tested during the elections would give the ministers some 
hint of tho importance of tho next move they might male 
The evidence was beforo their eyes that the Scotch 
Chuich was a failure in its character of a missionary 
church and therefore not entitled on that ground to aid 
from the community generally , or at the expense of tho 
Dissenters who were doing her missionary work without 
aid from any quarter The worst district in Edinburgh 
had, at that date, six times as many ministers as tho 
average of Scotch towns , and yet, out of a population of 
25 000, onl} 1070 church seats were let to the inhabitants 
of the district The report of tho city mission also 
disclosed appalling facts of the vico and wretchedness of 
whole districts where the Church was a mere name, and 
the whole work was left to the zeal and chanty of volun 
taues Yet in the face of these facts — in full view of the 
extraordinary excitement which pervaded, all Scotland— 
the vast public meetings the gatherings of synods and 
societies for the protection of religious libcrty—m tho 
full hearing of warnings from all England and from 
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Ireland of ilie serious consequences of a government 
pledging itself to church extension at a period when tho 
iinal straggle of our Established Churches for existence 
had manifestly begun — in the midst of circumstances as 
serious as these, Loid J. Russell confirmed the agitating 
rumour which had been abroad since tho elections, that 
the government was going to pledge itself to church 
extension in Scotland. Subsequent ovents proved — what, 
indeed, few ever doubted — that the ministers did not know 
what thoy were doing. Tho universal excitement on 
ecclesiastical subjects was inexplicable to them. Their 
training and position did not enable them to enter into 
the importance of tho question of Church Establishments 
to the great middle class in both England and Scotland, 
who understand the principle of it perhaps better than 
any other which CA r er comes before the government. Tho 
ministers did not see that a second Reformation might ho 
the consequcnco of even a singlo ministerial act at such a 
juncture ; and so they went intrepidly on, plunging into 
a matter which they did not understand— to tho amaze- 
ment of men on both sides in the quarrel. Such inability 
of statesmen to enter fully into religious questions, whilo 
not surprising, is a strong argument on tho side of tho 
opponents of the union of Church and State ; and it was 
so used, at this date, by tho Tractarians on tho one hand 
and the Dissenters on tho other ; and there was nothing in 
the condition of an}' of the three Establishments to shamo 
tho plea. In tho English Church, tho prelates, the clergy 
geneially, and the popular body in the Church, were 
parting asunder, with mutual reproaches of tendency to 
schism and unseemly disturbance. Tho dreadful position 
and reputation of the Protestant Church in Ireland was a 
subject so familiar as to have become wearisome ; and now, 
the Scotch Church had challenged her adversaries to a 
conflict whibh was to end in her hopeless humiliation. 
Yet the ministers remained unconscious of the gravity of 
the occasion. Lord Melbourne and Lord J. Russell said 
irreconcilable things on the same night in the two Houses ; 
and when they had compared notes, and come to an 
agreement what to state, it was that they proposed to 
extend the endowments of the Scotch Church. For this 
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On tho 6th of June, it appeared tint tho candidate? 
were sir; and this, as was immediately notified to Lord J. 
Jiussoll, called for an interval of sir Sundays before tho 
choice was made. But on tho 16th, tbo appointment of 
ouo of the candidates was gazetted; and it had been 
previously- known in Glasgow. Tho remark of tbo re- 
forming journal which relates tlio fact is: ‘Lord John, 
* e tho peculiar positron 
eelmgs of Scotchmen 
er, approaching when 
icnd the church ques- 
tions oi &COU.IUU, »»w*w ««m 1 . j instructed as to tho 
feelings of Scotchtnon towards it 


CHAPTER Ym. 
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T — — ■".* whoso history has been detailed left 
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‘ • at its 

close to" bo inglorious!) xun iimU .... * nount 

of business trance ted, and during tho next two, tho topics 
•which aro usually brought forward every year, in tho 
expectation th.it they "ill bo ampl) debated, were either 
omitted, or dismissed with bncf notice Tho subject of 
agricultural distress is rarely absent from the ‘records of 
any session , and wo find it here, a& usual In Slay 1835, 
»ibo Marquis of Chandos moved for a repeal of the taxes 
which bore upon tho agricultural interest; Every ouo 
admitted tho distress— tho low or fluctuating prices of 
produce — tho uncertainty of the f inner’s gam^while ms 
expenses were fixed, .and, under somo heads, increased; 
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disappoint^ tho expectations of tho landed interest wero 
looked for in tho evidence, and easily found. Tho labourer 
vras ono part, and tho latest, of tho agricultural interest; 
and ho was found to bo in a tdato no worse than formcilj, 
but considerably better than of Jato j ear*. Tho other tp o 
classes, less numerous, united, than that of tho labourers 
avero show n to bo victims not of tlio pressure of local 
burdens but of fluctuations in tlio prico of produce, which 
kept tlio fanner iu perpetual uncertainty about his profits 
nuu tho landowner about his rents Tho report would 
have stated theso results; but its suppression, and tho 
publication of tlio oaidcnco on which it was founded, 
nnsw ered even* purposo equally well. Familiar and 
wearisome as the subject i«, it becomes more, instead of 
less, necessary to record complaints of agricultural distress 
asoiery brings us nearer to tho groat settlement of 
■ • • . “ ■* 14 -a 1 ' v '”"merce, that it mat bo 

» . . occasioned and justified 

: I * ward- 
ing to i iicu on j of 

ty stem, but could hardly lost 

r ” thi' reduction of taxation was not on behalf 
!_ . * 

goaornment was reducing mm ww 

without needing tho intervention of parliamentary com- 

. o ,YT. ofbor stimulus or assistance In 1835, there 


liouso — occasioned umen.bv.xn c.. t 

other unexpected charges but tho aspect of affurs w is 
f ii ourablo enough to justify tho reduction or repeal of a 
few* small taxes, namelj , tlio duty on flint-glass, now 
reduced from W to Jd per lb., tlie'mhictionbf tho duty 
on bpintdicencos within a certain limit, and tho repeal of 
the duty on awards in Ireland, wherein inducement might 
bo offered to the povnr da-sc'. to >cttle their di-pule? in 
a cheaper manner than b> going to law. It was found 
necessin to make in alteration in tbo tea-duty, ns well 
ns in that on spmt-liCenccs. Lord Althorpk methods 
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rarely worked well;. and in ibis case it was found neces- 
sary very soon to alter the. tax on ica. Before the China 
trade was tin own open, there was a scale of ad valorem 
tea-duties, charged according to the prices given at, the 
sales at the India House. When teas might, he sold in 
any shop, government fixed three rates of duty, cor- 
responding with the qualities of teas, in tho hope of thus 
subjecting tho purchasers of low-priced teas to a low duty. 
Besides the temptation to fraud, and the infmifo trouble 
sure to bo caused by this arrangement, it was soon found 
that the qualities of tens are not often distinct and dis- 
tinguishable enough to afford an unquestionable basis for 
separate taxation. Teas of different value paid the same 
duty, and teas of tho same value paid a different duty ; the 
custom-house officers had in their hands, not only an irk- 
some task, but a greater power of oppression than any tax 
could justify. The Houso agreed to the proposal of govern- 
ment; and it was resolved that, from the 31st of July 
183G, tho discriminatory duty should cease, and bo suc- 
ceeded by one of 2s. Id. on all teas for homo consumption. 

In 1835, an effort was made by Mr. Bulwcr to obtain a 
repeal of tho stamp-duty on newspapers. Tho chancellor 
of the exchequer did not defend tho tax, which he admitted 
to bo bad in principle and policy ; but ho must .satisfy 
himself with pledging his testimony against tho tax, and 
wait for a further surplus before lie could undertake to 
r epeal it. This was received as a promise to repeal tho 
duty the next year. Between two-thirds and three-fourths 
of the duty was in fact remitted the .next year. Tho Ad. 
stamp with discount was exchanged for 1(7, stamp without 
discount. The reason why the remission was not complete 
was that a postage rato must in that case have been -im- 
posed ; and it was thought more convenient to all parties 
to retain a small stamp-duty. This was a remission of 
taxation tidily honourable to government, and beneficial 
to the people. A vast quantity of trash was immediately 
driven out of the market, and its place supplied by good 
newspapers. The lowest order of readers will always prefer 
-what is 'superior to what is inferior, in political and social 
literature, as in everything else, if both are made equally 
attainable; and it presently appeared that unstamped-"-*.' 
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•winch govern tho transmission of re'll property Another 
, ' — * ">n deeply felt by a largo section of th© people, 

. " A disability from tho 

j ver designed, but 

gistration existed 

was ccolcsiastic »I aim uw v > s ths, but baptisms, 
woro, up to this time registered , no marriages but those 
which took place at the church of the Establishment, from 
which Quakers and Jews were therefore excluded, no 
deaths but of persons who were buried by the clergy of 
tho Establishment Again, here was a means of explora* 
tion into tho whole of society , which might answer many 
beneficent purposes, while it had nothing m it obtrusive 
or despotic Tho numbers o ' ’ ’ - — ~ 

their proportion to the mean 
condition, as indicated by 

their sanitary condition, as indicated by the propel uum 
moitality, and the nature of the maladies which carried 


them off, and, finally, here would bo, alwajs at hand, a 
vast body of statistical facts, ont of which social reforms 
might bo constructed, according to the speculations of the 
most thoughtful, and perhaps beyond the dreams of the 
most imaginative In old times, tho registration, being 
exclusively ecclesiastical, was one of tho duties appointed 
oxpressly to tho clergyman, on his entrance into his 
function , but it was used for civil purposes, which caused 
it to be diBliked, and consequently evaded, where possible 
It was used for taxing purposes, as in the Act of 6 and 7 
William III , c 6, when duties were levied ‘ on births, 


marriages, and burials and upon bachelors and widowers, 
for the term of five years for carrying on the war against 
France with vigour ’ The most recent legislation upon 
the subject had chiefly provided for tho security of tho 
records — ordaining that the books should be made of 
parchment or strong paper, and kept in dxy and well- 
painted iron chests No conception of the importance of 
such a measure as a complete civil registration of the life, 
death, and domestic condition of the whole people seems 
to have entered the mind of the nation till* our own 
century, and that century will hereafter be regarded as 
honourable in which it was done 
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The improvement, in the marriage law connected with 
this measure has been specified before. Sir I?. Peel in- 
troduced the sound principle of rendering marriage a 
civil eonti act, only so far obligatory by law, beeam-o the 
civil contract, is all that the state has to do with ; and the 
religious celebration is a matter of private consciences 
altogether. From the time of the passage of this act, the 
business lay, as far as the state was concerned, between 
the registrar and the parties intending to marry. The 
marriage might tube place nt the office of the super- 
intendent-registrar, or at any church or chapel registered 
for the purpose, without publication of banns, and in 
virtue of the registrar’s certificate that, the provisions of 
the law had been complied with — the registrar being 
present, and the certificate being delivered to the officiating 
clergyman, or flic registering officer in an}' dissenting 
chapel or synagogue. If the parties arc married at the 
superintendent-registrar’s office, that, officer must bo present,, 
and another registrar and two witnesses; the hours and 
open doors must he the same as in other cases, and also* 
the declarations ns to the absence of legal impediment. 
In the place of the former publication of banns, there was 
now to be a sufficient previous residence and length of 
notice — the publication of banns being henceforth confined 
to the case of members of the Establishment. 13y this act, 
the Dissenters obtained a relief which it will hereafter be 
astonishing that they could have waited for so long ; and 
tbo state began to practise the virtuous prudence of 
making marriage as accessible as it at present knew how, 
and consonant to the principles and feelings of the con- 
scientious of every way of thinking. 

This marriage business occupied one of tbo two bills 
brought fonvaid by Lord John Ilussell on the 12tb of 
February. The other provided for tho registration of 
births and deaths. . The guardians of the poor were to 
divide the parishes into districts which should bo supplied 
with a sufficiency of registrars. Tbo occupiers of bouses 
were encouraged to give notice, within a certain time, of 
every birth and* death that happened therein, with such 
particulars as the officers were authorised to ask. A feo 
on registration must be paid, after tho lapse of the shortest 
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ii out of sight as long as possible — it -would be a serious 
cJ [s.k 1 rmHgo to Englishwomen to be judged of, as they 
jnontablj would be, by such a sample as would have 
attended the debates on such an mutation as that of Mr 
Grantloj Berkeley ami Mr Villiers As it was, the 
women of England gained something — m the wa/*of 
warning how far thoy wero from being respected by those 
who profe'sed most regard for their political improvement , 
and tho IIouso of Commons lost much in the way of 
character for sense and refinement It had often exposed 
itself bj tho boyish passion and pot house manners which 
had occasioned confusion within its walls, but it now 
outbid all former disgraces, and excited a disgust which 
was not likely to bo forgotten Tho simple mmded now 
knew something of the wav in which some gentry talk 
when thej get together— like to like The simple-minded 
were shocked , but they were glad to know the troth, and 
resolved to bear it in mind 

Every one admits, as a goneial declaration, that no 
subject can bo more important, in tho deliberations of 
parliament than tho defence of its own privileges, yot 
tho whole nation dislikes the subject, and is too apt to 
despiso it A troublesome and protracted and very 
serious conflict about the privileges of the Commons began 
in 1837 On the Gth of February, a petition was presented 
from Mes s rs Hansard, the printers to the House, who 
stated that in course of the or dm an authorised sale of 
parliamentary leports and papers to the public, a prison 
report bad been sold, in which was contained a statement 
given in evidence, that certain prisoners were found 
reading obscene worl s, issued by a certain publisher, 
whose name was given— J J Stockdale , that Mockdale 
had brought an action for libel against Messrs Hansard in 
the Court of King’s Bench, laying his damages at £20,000 , 
that Messrs. Hansard had pleaded in justification tho 
sanction and authority of the House of Commons, that 
the Court of King s Bench had ordered the plei to bo 
struck offtbo ss<2 ih%£ Messrs Sseesardpra } ru tho 

protection of the House 

The privilege of parliament was not iniolveu m too 
act of disallowing the Hansards’ plea, tho disallowance 
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being merely on the ground that the plea -was unnecessary 
for technical reasons; and, on this opening occasion, no 
one dreamed that the privilege of parliament was in 
question at all. It was on occasion of the trial, the next 
dfjy, that the controversy was raised. It was raised 
by Chief-justice Denman, who said that he was not aware 
that the authority of the House of Commons could justify 
the publication of a libel. In his charge to the jury, he 
repeated his opinion with strong emphasis ; and the jury 
accordingly found, that though the book referred to was 
obscene and disgusting, the defendants were guilty of libel 
on the publisher. Within a week the House took up the 
matter, and appointed a committee to investigate the ques- 
tion of privilege. On the 30th of May, Lord Howick moved 
resolutions framed on the report of the committee, affirm- 
ing that the House had full power to publish what it chose ; 
that to bring the privileges of parliament into discussion 
before any tribunal but parliament itself, is a high breach 
of privilege ; and that for any court or tribunal to assume 
to decide on the privileges of parliament, otherwise than as 
carrying out the decisions of either House thereon, is con- 
trary to the law of parliament, and a breach and contempt 
of its privileges. Sir E. Peel supported these resolutions, 
against a set, of a contrary purport, proposed by Sir E. 
Inglis; and those supported by the two parliamentary 
leaders were carried by a majority of 90 in a House of 162. 

Here was the Court of King’s Bench placed in direct 
and irreconcilable opposition to the House of Commons ; 
Lord Chief-justice Denman to the assembled representa- 
tives of the nation. It was no trifle, such a quarrel as 
this ; and its issue was awaited with great anxiety by all 
who understood its bearings. 

There is nothing more to be said of the action of parlia- 
ment during the reign. The Whig ministers were not 
men of business. They conveyed the impression of doubt 
about the quality and practicability of their own measures ; 
and this was, in fact, inviting the obstruction or demoli- 
tion of thosS measures. Every session became, to the 
sensations of those concerned in it, more and more lWn 
a troubled dream, wherein the sufferer is for ever struggli 
to get on, and for ever in vain. By this time, the min 
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the privy-councillors ; and the queen appointed the next 
day, Wednesday, for the ceremon y. The first use of the 
great seal under the new reign was to authenticate the 
official proclamation, which was gazetted the same even- 
ing. During the whole morning, carriages were driving 
up'h'apidly, bringing visitors eager to offer their homage. 
What a day of whirl and fatigue for one in a position so 
lonely, at such tender years 1 How welcome must have 
been the night, and the quiet of her pillow, whatever 
might be the thoughts that rested upon it! The next 
morning, she appeared * extremely pale and fatigued 
and no wonder ; for she had passed through a day which 
could never be paralleled. 

While the eagerness of homage and duty was thus 
suddenly gathering about the Kensington Palace, all was 
very still at Windsor. While the niece was receiving 
needful and most cordial assurances and offers of duty 
and support, the uncle was past all such needs. He had 
received all kind and dutiful offices with gratitude to the 
last ; and now no one could do anything more for him, or 
receive his thanks. An attached wife, and daughters 
who were long in recovering from the grief of his loss, 
were at hand ; and everything else was very still. Per- 
haps there might be, amidst the grief, a calmer sleep in 
the twilight of sovereignty here than in the bright dawn 
of it which was kindling in the other palace. And how 
different was the review of the life which had gone out 
from the anticipation of that which was just setting forth 
on a new career ! 

William Henry, the third son of George III., was born 
in August, 1765, and was therefore in his seventy-second 
year at the time of his. death. He was destined for the 
sea, and became a midshipman at the age of fourteen. It is 
amusing to read, at this distance of time, of the distresses 
of the Admiralty at the insubordination to rules shown 
by Prince William, when he had risen high enough in 
the service to have a ship of his own to play his pranks 
with. When he was two or three and twenty, he twice 
left a foreign station without leave, thus setting an 
example which might ruin the discipline of the navy, P 
left unpunished. But how adequately to punish * -> 

yol. in. 
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spondmg security m the poweileavness of British eove 
reigns Whenoaer the ‘war of opinion/ of which the 
world had been now and then reminded since Canning’s 
time, should overrun Europe, the danger would be tor 
kings who go\ em as well as reign , or for those who really 
reign instead of occupying the throne through a political 
fiction If such an outbreak should occur in the time of 
Queen Victoria, she would if personally blameless, be per- 
fectly secure — secure alike in her political smecunsm and 
her personal blamelessness This truth, perceived and ex 
pressed at the time, has been confirmed by events sooner 
than some oxpectod While revolutions have come like 
■whirlwinds to sweep kings from their continental thrones, 
out sovereign has sat safe m her island with not a hair of 
the royal ermine raised by the blast If, on the one hand, 
she has been wholly and necessarily unable to do manj 
things that were expected from her by the unreasonable, 
who worshipped an idea and not herself-— on the other 
band, we ha%e her safe, and need fear no harm to the 
lightest of her royal sensibilities If it is no longer the 
privilege it once was to be a sovereign, it is something of 
a blessing to have some 
influence still remaining 
for a ruling power wh - „ 

people, and for which they must be responsible to each 
other 

As we have seen, tbe queen returned to the late 
ministers their seals of office , and it was presentlj known 
throughout the country that Lord Melbourne and his 
coadjutors were to he allowed another trial whether or not 
they could govern the country. 


CHAPTER X 

Party Discontent3-The Queen’s Favour— fiadical Reform Tatty 

" t i - *- - n8 t the ministers, before 
, aw 4 but one ray of eom- 

the country, he augured 
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much from (ho character of (ho now sovereign. His party 
generally saw something brigh(or in (ho future — more 
rays of comfort than one. 

The Melbourne ministry was reduced (o ils lowest point 
of weakness and sliamo. After the elections of 1831, only 
six ,county seats had been held bj T Tory members, and the 
"Whig government had a majority of 300. That majority 
had declined to 2G ; and after tho elections on the demise 
of the crown it sank again to 12. Tho Tories thought 
that a vigorous ciVort at the beginning of a now roign 
might give them everything; and the}’ wero evidently 
TC'olved to spare no exertions to unseat six reformers at 
least, and thus obtain a majority in Ike House. The caso 
of the Whigs was desperato ; and there is a tone in tho 
political pamphlets of tho time which shows this. Tho 
people were weary of the eternal disputes and party con- 
flicts about Irish questions and Church questions, while 
the groat interests that wero dear to tho Liberals of 
England and Scotland stood over for discussion in a future 
time which seemed further off every session. When a 
ministry knows what it is about, and sots well about its 
work, the opposition helps to govern tho country, and does 
it almost as effectually, by testing and purifying govern- 
ment measures, as tho responsible party itself; but the 
Melbourne administration was so weak and unskilful as to 
render the opposition purely destructive ; and this was 
more than the country would or could bear. 3S T o small 
number of tho Badical party themselves, and multitudes 
of the moderates throughout the country, began to declare 
that they hoped the Tories would get into office, so that 
the Whigs might recover vigour in opposition, and that 
the two reforming parties might once more oome into 
•union, and the country be, in one way or another, really 
governed once more. In such a condition of affairs, it 
was natural, that the Conservatives should suppose them- 
selves about to step into the seats of power. They were 
already making declarations, or dropping hints of what 
they should do in such a case ; they should not repeal the 
poor-la-y, nor interfere with any expressed and fulfilled 
decision of parliament on any subject; but should pre- 
serve the Church from further spoliation ; and so forth. 
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tiously, and tho pnrao-unnister supported the consequent 
' >1 so litde delicacy to a wounded spirit, 

offended Their exclusive 
the impure and disloyal to 
orth rumours, which would 
nc\ or have been dreamed oi jf the royal household Jad 
been constituted on the ordinary principle of bringing 
together persons 60 impartial m political affairs, or so 
well balanced against each other, as to be able to retain 
their places, and gi\ e their sovereign the comfort of their 
customirj attendance, through any changes m the cabinet 
It was very well to bo prompt in calling tho Bradshaws 
and the Bobjs 4a amount from the home office and the 
Horse Guards fc 1 -v 

but members of d 

never have utto e 

guardianship of the queen’s domestio lite n<m nut uv,^n 
appropriated by a coterie Yet, with all that their use of 
the queen’s name at the elections could do, the Whigs 
found themselves left with, a majority of only twelve A 
paragraph from a pamphlet of the day shows with what 
agonising earnestness they were driven to sue the radical 
reformers for aid * All parties/ saj s the writer, under- 
stood to be official, * those for the ballot, those for extended 
suffrage those for tho abolition of church rates, those for 
Tilaus of public education, those for the appropriation 
x Ireland, those for 

-m of government 

than at present exibis ujwu, and all enter the 

new session with this conviction thoroughly impressed 
upon their minds, that there is not one of these questions, 
no, not one, which is not secondary to the great object of 
maintaining Lord Melbourne’s cabinet, as the great agent 
of future improvement, free fiom every species of present 
embarrassment • 

It was impossible to road thiB without amusement 
Even the most devoted adherents of I oid Melbourne could 
not read gravel} such an imitation of his qasy assurance 
Ihe writer might have been Lord Melbourne himself for 
the impudence— there is no other word— with which ho 
connected ideas of ‘improvement’ and ‘ freedom ^rom 
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embarrassment ’ with the Melbourne administration. Tho 
reply of the radical reformers to this appeal was charac- 
teristic. They showed how the existence of tho Melbourne 
ministry depended on tho prosecution of the very questions 
which it was proposed to put aside for tho sake of it. 
Tlrcy were willing to uphold the existing administration 
with all their forces, if it would mend its ways ; and without 
that it could not be helped by anybody. They pointed 
out that, throughout tho count rj 1 -, tho moderate Whigs, 
wearied out, were becoming Radicals every day; and 
intimated that if the government would follow the example 
of these converts, it might he saved from ruin, but not 
otherwise. It might become Radical, or yield its place to 
the Conservatives ; the one thing certain was that it could 
not remain what it was ; and that a Tory rule would be 
better for the country, by rousing its energies, and testing 
its condition, than a continuance of a Whig government, 
which was merely a name. 

From the beginning of the reform struggle, the number 
of radical reformers in the House had never been less than 
70 or SO ; and in the last parliament they had been 150. It 
was strange that they had not yet been a powerful party; 
and it would be stranger still if they did not become so 
now. Now was the time for them to show what they could 
do, when the Whigs were humbly asking alms of them — 
petitioning them for ideas and measures, and the support 
without which they must sink. These radical reform 
members were men of conscience, of enlightenment, of 
intellectual ability, and moral earnestness, of good station, 
and, generally speaking, independent fortune. They were 
so unlike the vulgar Tory representation of them — so far 
from being destructives and demagogues — that the sober- 
minded of the community might more reasonably trust 
them for the conservation of property than either the 
Conservatives or the Whigs. Whig government under 
Lord Melbourne was a lottery ; and all propositions of the 
time for shaving the fundholder, for tampering with the 
debt, for perilling the land by a return to poor-law abuses, 
for interfering with the rights of property in its public 
investments and private operations — all such destructive 
schqjnes proceeded from the rankest Conservatives, and 
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is the declaration of the radical reformers ‘ To the people, 
at tbo prosent moment, we have hut one exhortation to 
give — let them hold themselves in readiness No one 
knows what times maj be coming, no one knows how soon, 
or in what cause, his most strenuous exertions may be 
required Ireland is already organised Let England 
and Scotland ho prepared at the first summons to start into 
political unions Lot the Houso of Commons be inundated 
with petitions on every subject on which reformers are 
able to agreo Let reformers meet, combine and, above 
all, register The time may be close at hand when the 
man who has lost a vote, which he might have given for 
the ballot or for somo other question of tho first magnitude, 
will have cause bitterly to repent the negligence and 
supineness which have deprived him of his part m the 
struggle All else may bo left till the hour of need, but 
to secure a vote is a duty for which there is no postpone- 
ment This let the reformers do , and let them then stand 
at their arms, and wait their opportunity ’ 

This was hut a lowering dayspnng of regality for tho 
j oung queen Hbr servants were weak, assailed by vebe 
ment foes, and pitied by the supporters of whom the} 
implored help Everybody seemed aware that something 
fearful was impending, and tho wise uttered cautions, 
and sent out admonitions, while the sovereign was launch 
mg into the pleasures of freedom and supremacy As jet, 
smiles were on her face and joy was in her movements, 
whenever she was seen m public , and the most serious 
and severe of those who watched her, hoped that she would 
not he officiously and too soon alarmed by tidings of tho 
storms that were driving up from afar, and the gloom of 
distress which was deepening over the peoplo at home 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Poi knits in Europe — France — Tho Representation — Free Trade In- 
quiry — Munster Trial — Plots— Stmsburg Insurrection — Press Law 
— Foreign Relations — Algeria — Release of State Prisoners— Marriage 
of the Duke of Orleans — Of tho Princess Marie — Distress — Dissolu- 
tion of tho Chamber — Death of Talleyrand — Spain — Queen Regent 
— Queen Isabella — Carlist War — British Legion — Three young 
Queens — Portugal — Tho English in Portugal — Portuguese 'indi- 
gence — Central Europe — Zoll Vcrcin — Austrian Commercial 
Treaty — Russia — Tho Emperor at Warsaw — Passago of tho 
Dardanelles — Circassia — Persia — Cracow — Death of the Emperor of 
Austria — Coronation of his Successor — Ilunovor — Proceedings of 
the Ring — Denmark — Opening of a Constitution — Sweden and 
Norway — Holland and Belgium — Young Germany— Switzerland — 
Prince Louis Napoleon — Zillerthal Protestants — Lutherans of 
Prussia — Mixed Marriages— The Pietists — Hungary. 

As for tlie state of affairs abroad, on the accession of 
Victoria to the British throne, it was a subject of anxious 
contemplation to persons who looked beneath the surface 
of royal speeches and official summaries, with the prophecy 
, of a war of opinion in Europe full in their minds. As yet, 
there was no threat from anj* quarter of a dissolution of 
the great continental peace ;*and sovereigns congratulated 
themselves each on his good understanding with other 
sovereigns : but there were movements in several countries 
which showed to the observant that the opposition of the 
principles of despotism and liberty — of government for 
the people and government by the people — was working 
in the heart of society throughout western Europe, while 
the process was keenly watched from the great throne 'of 
despotism in the east. Of all the countries in which the 
preparation for a decisive war of opinion was going on, 
France waS, for various reasons, the most interesting to 
England. 

The obvious domestic polities of France might have 
appeared dull tmd tiresome enough to those who did not 
know what they signified. It is truly wearisome to look 
over the debates of the French chambers, and jj.ee how 
Y0L7 in. 9 ' 
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lows of eight each* — from which the king could by no 
means escape But again the police found it all out 
*J. lie public were weary of such stones by this tune, and 
it seemed that the king could bo taken good care of b\ tbo 
police so them was an apathy among respectable citizens 
on this last occasion which somewhat shocked the govern- 
ment, and which was not dispersed e\en when the traitors 
became riotous on receiving sentence, and were sustained 
bj tbo sympathy of the people m court who hissed 
groaned and cried * murder, till the guards wero called 
in to clear tho placo 

A military im-nrroction was interposed among the«o at 
tempts at assassination Napoleon and Josephine planned 
a marriage between Josephines daughter flortenso and 
Napoleons tlurd brother, Louis for a tirno King of 
Holland , and tins marriage was forced on, in defimee of 
the mutual disinclmatipn of the parties most concerned 
Tho union was a wretched one — the husband and wife 
rarely meeting and being quite unable to continue to- 
gether Hie onlj surviving 1 sue of this marriage, at the 
date before us was Frmce Loum Napoleon Bonaparte, 
then a captain of artillery m tbo Swiss service Ho ob- 
tained a footing m tbo gammon of Strasburg and on tho 
morning of the 30th of October I83G, showed himself 
there in a dre^s resembling his uncle’s, and proposed to 
call Franco to anus to place him on the throne Somo 
of the men shouted for Napoleon II , but presently , while 
tbo punce and some attendants were addressing a few 
soldiers in a barrack, the gates wero shut upon them, and 
tlie^ wero arrested By the end of November, the pnneo 
w as half w ay over the Atlantic, being banished to the 
United States. His accomplices were actually acquitted, 
in tho faco of indisputable evidence of their treason 
Ihe crowd the gam on, and the general population of 
Strasburg reioiced without control, and spent tbo day as 
a f*. to, and the gloom of the ministers and dismay of tho 
king were m pioportion The mother of Pnnce Louis 
"Napoleon died in tbo nest October, her failing health 
"being broken up by auxietv for her only son* * 

Sncli events as thes>e bringing after them evidences of 
an unpopularity of the sovereign extending far bejond 
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tlic mad conspirators themselves, seem to have merely 
exasperated the self-will and folly of the king; and the 
most conspicuous proof of this, and of his unfitness for the 
office of citizon-king, appears in his insufforablo repression 
of the press. Bef’oro the end of 1835, lie was actually 
holding the position of Charles X. against Iho press. 
The piosccution of journals, and fining and imprisonment 
of editors, had gone on till some of the liberal newspapers 
were ruined. The Tribune gave up, after having been pro- 
secuted 112 times. But this was found insufficient; and 
new laws were proposed to protect the prosperity of 
France — ‘ a prosperity of five years intermingled with 
danger’ — by shielding ‘the king of her choice’ against 
attacks. ‘ Order was not yet completely established 
neither a Carlist press nor a republican press could be 
permitted to exist; and the law proposed for putting 
them down equals any Carlist despotism which could be 
conceived of by a Polignac. Pino and imprisonment 
were to be the consequence of introducing the king, either 
directly or indirectly, or by any allusion, into any discus- 
sion of the acts of the government ; also of expressing any 
wish, hope, or threat in relation to either Carlisin or re- 
publicanism. The bill, with a long list of atrocious pro- 
visions, was earned by the power of the crown and its 
functionaries; the heart-stricken opposition, who now saw 
their country and themselves under a precisely similar 
oppression to that which they had thrown off five years 
before, giving solemn warning that ‘ laws like the present 
might afflict, but could not terrify, good men and that 
the matter could not end here. The condition of the 
French nation, in regard to its liberties, was even worse 
than it had been in 1830; for now the blow at freedom 
of speech was struck not only by king and ministers, but 
with the aid of the chambers. The king had got but too 
much of the representation into his own grasp ; and tb Q 
state of the nation was so much worse than it had bee 
in 1830, that good men thought it their duty rather ■ 
endure than t» resist under circumstances 
order and freedom. The king followed > 
prosecutions of editors for assertions in 
that the ministers wished to show + > 
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ficUetie c 8, and incapacity As for the reforms proposed 
from time to time and discussed by the cortes, there was 
no leisure for their prosecution, amidst the perpetual 
alarms of war, and occurrence of insurrections, and the 
elate of the finances was too desperate to afford hope of 
nit} real!} good government which did not begin by their 
rectification t 

As for the other department of Spanish interests — the 
war between the quten and her uncle Don Carlos — it is 
too disgusting and tcmblo to be needlessly contemplated 
In 18 j 5, tho Carlists encouraged the discontents of the 
most extravagant of tLe liberal party, m the hope of 
profiting b) the embarrassment of tbo government and 
tlioj succeeded The> obtained many advantages in the 
north of Spam, where the warfare chiefly lay Tho cruelty 
on both sides became so atrocious, that the Duke of 
Wellington seat out Lord Eliot, during the short Peel 
administration of that }ear, to endeavour to bring the 
hostile leaders to an agreement to spire tho lues of their 
prisoners. Fir a short time this did good, but iu the 
next joar, a circumstance happened which seemed to turn 
the combatants on both sides into devils and it was from 
that time impossible for human powor to soften tho 
diabolism of the war Tho mother of Cabrera, the Carhst 
leader of the hom, had been accused of some traitorous 
meddling, and, as the queen s general declaied m his own 
defence, sentenced to death But she was a poor old 
woman of seventy whose example or whose life could bo 
of no public importance The governor of Torto a was 
required by the queens officer to deliver her up for 
execution m retaliation for some slaughterous deeds of hor 
son’s The governor refused and application was made 
to General Mina, the queen’s commander in chief, who 
actually enforced the order and had the poor creature 
shot in the public square of Tortosa Cabrera was dmen 
frantio by this act, being ‘romantically attached’ to his 
mother He declared that thirty women should suffer a 
, i ~ faffl as his tribute to his mother e aiemor) Ho 
' 3 <*• — wives of officers — whom 
^ more afterwards f Tbis is 

enough Wo see hwe *** - s necessary to our review 
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of tlie time, and to our appreciation of the part taken in 
the war by Englishmen. It .is not pleasant to have to 
record that Englishmen had any share whatever in a war 
so barbarous as to shed nioro or less disgrace on all who 
voluntarily aided either side ; and so ill conducted as to 
cast po reflex glory on the act. There is something 
repugnant to the feelings of Englishmen, in our present 
age and state of advancement, in our countrymen going 
forth as mercenaries, by their own choice, to fight in a 
quarrel of succession in any foreign country; and our 
inclination leads us to bo as cursory as possible in our 
notice of the British Legion which went to Spain under 
General Evans in 1835. 

When the queen’s government became alarmed by the 
successes of the Carlists in that j'ear, the cabinet applied 
for aid to the three powers in alliance with Spain — Britain, 
France, and Portugal. Britain declined to send troops, 
though she would not object to France doing so ; and the 
arms and ammunition already furnished to the amount of 
£200,000, were considered sufficient. France followed 
the example of England — promising, however, that the 
Pyrenean frontier should be watched, that no assistance 
might reach the Carlists by that way. Portugal was 
bound by a recent treaty to send 6,000 troops when 
required; but it was found inconvenient and dangerous 
to do so, and the queen broke her engagement — breaking 
up her cabinet, and one or two succeeding ones on the 
occasion. Failing thus far, the Spanish cabinet next 
•desired of the King of England that he would suspend the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, that the Spanish government 
might raise in England a body of 11,000 mercenaries. 
This was done in June 1835 ; and during the summer 
months, the strange spectacle was seen of recruiting 
through the towns and villages of Great Britain. It is 
impossible Jhat the merits of the case could have been 
understood by all those who enlisted. They went out to 
war as a trade or an adventure, without even the name of 
a great popular cause to inscribe upon their banners. 
We havp an account of the affair from a volunteer who 
owns that he anticipated but little fighting, but hoped 
that the mere showing themselves would p 

VOL. III. 
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UiO queen’e troops, and annihilate the Cariists ■ and then 
j - to wri to a boot about Spain, and publish it 


Legion in Spain, and the insulting iujjuu wuv , . 
thoy were treated ; but this is, needless, as the -whole affair 
ought to bo regarded as a private specula tion~no more 
claiming a place in history than any unfortunate com- 
mercial or agricultural adventure, by sea or land- S'he* 
’ , , ■ 1 r — " c1 ' n * distrusted, 

‘ . •' ’ the midst 

of all this, au wuw sfc a fearful ( 

light on the naturo of the enterprise which he led- Ho ' 
issued a proclamation in June 3880, declaring that, as tho 
legion was now in junction with tho British Marines, 
ovoiy Englishman found fighting on the side of Don 
Carlos would bo put to death as a traitor to tho King of 
England. A commander of mercenaries could with an ill 
grace so threaten mercenaries on the other side — bo the 
Itoyal Marines present or absent. If the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act was suspended, it was unreasonable to quarrel 
with men for using their freedom of enlistment in aid of 
any cause which might seem good in their eyes. Either 
way, it appeared that Englishmen were to slay Englishmen 
in a cause for which none of them cared. During these 
years, the Cariists now and then swept through Spain and 
back again to their mountains, as if to prove that thoy 
were not unacceptable to tho nation who let them pass, 
without hindrance and without loss Now we see them 
down in the extreme south-west — on the very coast — often 
hemmed in, but always getting out, and dragging two or 
three royal armies helplessly after them and again, at tho 
gates of Madrid — the queen quaking in her palace, or 
flying by night. In the year 1838, the Cariists received 
some checks, in alternation with their victories. Don 
Carlos married in that year— hi8 sister-in-law, tho widow 
of Don Pedro, having crossed Franco privately to become 
his bride, under a dispensation from tho 'popo. It was 
hoped that this lady might bring sonfo hunlamsmg 
influences into his camp, and relieve tho horror^ with 
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which it was regarded bj’ - tlie world. As for the royal 
cause — the queen-regent spoke in strong terms of tlio 
friendship of the Queen of England, and of hope from 
various sources ; but her voice and manner were faint and 
faltering, and no one wondered ; for the state was bankrupt 
in fpet, while pompous in professions ; and tho forlorn 
condition of her little daughter must have struck tho 
regent more forcibly than ever while she was exhibiting 
the value of the friendship of the Queen of England. 

It seemed somewhat like a mockery of tho monarchical; 
system from one point of view, or an emphatic tiibuto to' 
it from another, that there should have been at ono time 
three queens in Europe who came to the throne between 
the ages of three and eighteen ; a mockery, if the mental 
and moral qualities of two out of the three were regarded, 
and a tribute to the power of the theory and ideal when it 
was seen how all were supported in their kingly seat — 
whether 'in consequence or in spito of their personal 
qualities.- The spoiled child in Spain, and tho wilful girl 
in Portugal, wore queens still, in the midst of state povei ty, 
turbulence, and popular discontents without end — as truly 
as the intelligent and conscientious Victoria, who had 
reached womanhood before she became queen. Isabella 
was not yet old enough to cause trouble to her ministeis 
by her own qualities ; but her neighbour at Lisbon was. 
The Queen of Portugal was seventeen when she married 
again in 1835 ; and she had been for some time out of her 
minority. She left her ministers no peace. A serious 
quarrel at this time was about making her new husband 
commander-in-chief. She was resolved that it should be 
so, and had agreed expressly to the arrangement as a part 
of the marriage stipulations, though her ministers and 
parliament were pledged by a late decision, made to meet 
the case, not to permit any foreigner to hold that most 
responsible, office. Ministry and parliament were broken 
up in consequence; and in the midst of the confusion, 
before the new cortes met, there was a revolution : the 
queen was compelled to accept the constitution of 1820, 
and to jleprive her husband of his office, because it was 
incompatible with the working of that eonstitufion. The 
assent s>f the queen and her friends to the instrument was 
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customs-duties— about fixing their amount, and leaying 
them Ticli littlo state had its own complete fence of 
custom houses, and its own scale of duties ‘ and the mcon 
lenience, injury, and ill humour caused by such a plan 
wore clear to ovoiybody It was the King of Prussia who 
oxerted himsolf to substitute a better system, and his 
nltiroato success was an excellent test of the temper 'and 
commercial philosophy of Englishmen 3 [any made an 
ontciy that it was the Emperor of Ijussia who was really 
the mover — instigating his Prussian fnend to an achieve 
rnent by which ho hoped to bumble the manufacturing and 
commercial consequence of Great Britain , but the true 
fieo traders of England saw the matter in a happier light 
Thoy saw that England must make haste to remove what 
restrictions remained on any branch of her commerce , but 
that done, it would be cause of mere rejoicing when 
restrictions on commerce were done away m any part of 
the world, since tho natural prosperity of any one part is 
more or less good foi eveiy other Such observers looked 
on with deep interest, unmixed with fear, while state after 

1 _ T ,t_ „ _ ,J J 


ceased to be foreign to each other Baden held out long, 
on account of her nearness to France but she joined m 
1835 Nassau held out one year longer Tho free citj of 
Frankfort was kept back by an existing treaty with 
England which was incompatible with the new arrange- 
ment but the British government saw how Frankfort 
would bo injured by exclusion from tho league, and, with 
her, such British commerce as went forward there , and f ho 
treaty was given up In January 1836, Frankfort entered 
the league, and the King of Prussia saw his great wod 
complete, though no one called it faultless Some of it 
provisions were seen to be unwise, and others might tun 
out so in practice , but here was a commercial union, cx 
tending from the Baltic and the Niemen to the Alps anc 
the Lake of Constance Old fashioned politicians regardeo 
with satisfaction what they took for a return to a nafuraj 
state of territorial sympathy , while men of tha nev school 
saw m the arrangement an important aid in tho prcfoiva- 
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tion of peace, in times of political irritation. A commercial 
treaty between Anstria and England was concluded in 
1838, by wliich. the Danube was freely opened to British 
vessels, as far as Galatz, and all British ports, with Malta 
and Gibraltar, as freoly to Austrian vessels. Under the 
dread of Bussia which at this period afflicted a great 
nuniber of Englishmen to a point beyond all reason and all 
dignity, this treaty was regarded as a Russian work, as 
much as the Prussian league ; and it was predicted that, 
by a quiet neglect of shoals and sandbars near the outlets 
of the Danube, Bussia' would obtain almost exclusive 
control over the pulsations of that great arteiy of the life 
of despotism. 

Exaggerated and malignant as were tho fears of some of 
our countrymen about Bussia, there were few sensible men 
who thought them wholly baseless. No one who looked 
forward to an ultimate war of opinion in Europe could fail 
to see that Bussia herself occupied nearly one-half of 
the speculation. She might be poor, in proportion to her 
bulk — ill-compabted, corrupt, slavish, possessed of few of 
the modern elements of power ; but she had the ancient, 
and they would tell for much in a struggle to establish 
ancient principles of domination. She was military 
throughout her whole organisation — as completely formed 
for foreign invasion as incapable of domestic prosperity and 
peace. She sits looking abroad over Europe — the repre- 
sentative there of Asiatic despotism ; and her character 
does not change as years pass on. • While modification 
proceeds everywhere else — while Denmark and Prussia 
were talking of having parliaments, and Austria was pene- 
trated by new ideas, Bussia has remained what she was — 
possessed of the ancient elements of power, and universally 
supposed to be inclined to use them for the destruction of 
the modem, which are in her eyes purely a nuisance. She 
was not inactive, while thus unchangeable. She has her 
feelers out in all extremities of the earth and bounds 
of the sea, and everywhere she silently plants her force 
while men are looking another way. Wherever people of 
any nation go, they find that Bussia has been before them. 
If the$ go fui -hunting in the northern wilds of America, 
they 0 come upon a Russian fort. If they wander to an 
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ini iml sea m Asia, on some commanding promontory they 
find a Russiau fort Among tho swamps of an African 
della, or tho sands at tho month of tho Bed River, thoj 
ft ud a Btrssmn fort If theso are not hints of a project ot 
a future universal empire, they aro at least a fact which 
i hould go for what it is worth, on the face of it It # may 
!>o absurd enough to allege — as some mid terrorists have 
dono — that a British statesman has, m our daj, heen found 
purchasable by Eussian gold, it may bo fanciful to 
irnagmo tho voico of Russia to ho whispering tho terms of 
every treaty, and the hand of Russia conducting every 
transaction throughout the length and breadth of Europe, 
but it would bo mere carelessness not to watch her move- 
ments, and a treachery to tho cause of fiecdom to forget 
that from Russia will proceed, sooner or later, the most 
perilous attacks she has y et to sustain 

Putting asido tho surmises of alarmists, we find tlo 
I mperor of Russia laying a heavy hand, hero and there, on 
tho destinies of nations In tho autumn of 1835, hornet tho 
King of Prussia and tho Emperor of Austria, m tho courso 
of a 
meei 
his i 
the 

much beyond what appeared prudent to everybody blit 
himself, that it was widclj believed that ho was mad Be 
told the authorities of Warsaw that ho was calm, and 
spoke without rancour , and he assured them that if they 
cherished any illusion of the nationality of Poland, it 
should bo tho worse for them , if they manifested m any 
way such an idea bo would level Warsaw with the ground 
Ho desired that what he said might be fixed m their 
memories, and truly, it was not likel> to ho forgotten 
The speech found its way into a French newspaper, and 
thence it spread over the world, greatly reviving popular 
sympathy with the Polish cause I his was increased by 
his audacious act of raising a loan m the name of Poland, 
which caused tho Polish refugees in all countries to warn 
tho world publicly that Poland disclaimed tho loan, and 
considered every man the onemy of that codntry who con- 
tributed by this mode to the mcicaso of its bin dens As 
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for Turkey, she was wholly in the power of Russia, now 
that Russia had saved her from Egypt ; .and she obeyed, 
when required to proiniso that no armed vessel should pass 
from the Mediterranean into the Black Sea, without the 
express permission of Russia. In the Treaty of Adrianople, 
Cirpassia had been made over to Russia ; but. the Circas- 
sians did not acquiesce, and fought a noble battle, from 
year to year, in resistance to the annexation. The best 
rulers and soldiers of the east in our timo have come from 
Circassia ; and no one wonders at this who watches the 
conflict between the exasperation of Russia and the pat- 
riotism of Circassia. During the period before us, the 
Russians made little or no progress — the climate and 
structure of the country being as fatal to them as favour- 
able to the inhabitants. This war brought England into 
apparent danger of a collision with Russia. An English 
vessel, the Vixen, landed salt on the coast, at a port which 
the Circassians had recovered from their foe. A Russian 
cruiser seized the Vixen on the plea that she had trans- 
gressed some customs regulations, and also that she had 
landed ammunition for the benefit of the Circassians. 
The last allegation was positively denied ; and, as for the 
first, it was declared that Russia had no right to impose 
customs regulations at that part of the coast. The legality 
of the seizure was discussed in parliament and the news- 
papers, till most people were convinced that the affair was 
a mere plot of a few factious men to embroil the two 
countries ; and the subject was dropped at last, without 
any distinct claim of release being made by the British 
government. The tone of Russia towards the people who 
were successfully resisting her may be judged of by the 
wording of a letter from the invading genei'al,Williamineff, 
to the patriot chiefs. Copies were taken, and the letter 
was read with a painful kind of amusement throughout 
Europe : ‘ Are you not aware that, if the heavens should 
fall, Russia could prop them with her bayonets ? The 
English may be good mechanics and artisans, but power 
dwells only wjfch Russia. No country ever waged success- 
ful war^againsj her. Russia is the most powerful of all 
nations. If you desire peace, you must be convinced that 
there are but two powers in existence— God in heaven, and 
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prevent the publication nnl circulation of the works of 
Young Gorman} , but as long expouenco has proved, it 
is not m the power of governments to coerce the pre«8 
effectually and tho proscribed works continued to bo 
written, printed, and lead Tho next attempt m 183G 
was to prevent tho writers passing from ono state yito 
nnothor , and tho Germanic Diet adopted resolutions for 
this object which brought them into collision with tho 
legisl iturcs of tho respective states, as unwisely as their 
proMous action agamst tho liberty of the press Tho 
tswisa Directory was peremptorily required to deliver up 
tlio members of tho Young Germany Clubs, or to coereo 
them and a disagreement among the cantons as to how 
far they would admit these demands of foreign govern 
toents was one cause of tho tronblo and dissensions which 
agitated Switzerland during this ponod 
Tho troubles of Switzerland were too many and too 
intricate to be followed out hero We can do little more 
than remark that religion was implicated with most of 
them Ono serious quarrel with Franco was on account 
of the conduct of the grand council of Basel m breaking 
through a contract, on the ground of tho religion of tho 
purchaser of an estato A French banker had purchased 
an estate, and paid for it, but when the Basel authorities 
heard that ho was a Jew, they annulled the contract 
France considered this a breach of treaty and threatened 
war Out of this grew more bigotry, and further dis 
putes, and several times it appeared impossible that 
peace could bo preserved The Catholic and Protestant 
cantons w ere also becoming discontented with each other, 
and tho Protestant and Catholic parties within tho par 
ticular cantons When it became clear that something 
must be done, opinions were taken as to tho policy of 
revising the federal settlement, a measure which was 
favoured by some and opposed by others SYhilo this 
was under discussion, Prince Louis Napoleon returned 
frriw America .and pursued other obiects than attending 
the death bed of his mother With” a selfishness as re 
markat lo as his folly, ho at onco embroiled Switzerland 
with France He had obtained citizenship in Thnrgatx , 
and the inhabitants wero therefore implicated «in Jim 
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quarrel, as they could not admit that a citizen of their 
state could he ordered away on the command of a foreign 
government. The prince allowed the passions of both 
parties to become exasperated on his account, and even 
permitted the affair to proceed so far as that the French 
ambassador was ordered to demand his passports, before 
he withdrew himself from the hospitality which he was 
enjoying at the expense of the peace of nations. It re- 
mains inexplicable what this prince imagined he had to 
give that could compensate to the French people and 
their neighbours for the mischiefs that he was perpetually 
devising, and the tumults that he was endeavouring to 
draw them into. 

The Austrian government in the same year committed 
a more daring outrage on the rights of conscience than 
could have been supposed possible in the age in which 
we live. In the Ziller Valley, in the Tyrol, lived some 
people — under 500 in number — who had become Protest- 
ants some dozen years before, and who practised their 
religion in peace and quiet in their mountain retreat. 
They were warned by government that they must not 
stay there, unless they joined the Catholic Church, but 
they might repair to any Protestant part of the empire. 
They clung to their mountain-home ; and a denial of 
civil rights was next resorted to. They were persecuted 
with every kind of social vexation that could be inflicted, 
and forbidden to practise their religion. Their churches 
were closed, and their every act watched and made pain- 
ful; till,' worn out at length, they prayed for permis- 
sion to emigrate into Prussia ; which was exactly what. 
Metternich wanted. The Prussian government invited 
them to settle in Silesia; and there they went, the ex- 
hausted and indignant victims of a religious persecution 
which has disgraced our age. 

The Prussian government was meantime a sinner in the 
same direction. The King of Prussia actually attempted 
to bring together the two fiercely opposed parties in 
Silesia — the Lutherans and the [Reformed — by amalga- 
mating their modes of worship. The Lutherans objected, 
and opposed *some of their clergy who would have en- 
force^. the union. The government insistec 

•VOL. Ill, 
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hated their neighbour* of the "Cm fed Stale*,— having 
tKwelw* come to Gun la, rather than live under th\ 
un on CH the other 1 and these lovnli«U were not at all 
ph\**ed at the competition set np hr the new-comers , and 
the French in the Lower Province were alanued at th 
smnl of «o many I>nti*h as threatened to swamp their 
race anl interests m no long tune These French formed 
tl e first political opposition ever known in Ginada, and 
in the Upper Province, there was presently an oppo ition 
too — only, it consisted, not of the old residents, hot of the 
new-comers. 

All this was clearly a simple process, of advance from 
colonial infmcv to a less dependent and more *dimng 
condition , and government showed that it thought ^ 
bj requiring the colony to K'ar more than hitherto of it 
txpen-sea. \U nossibh cane should have been taken at 
home to render the long transition whieh had now begun 
as easv as it could ba made by a «pintof justice and 
watchful superintending care, while the voung colon v 
was trving its powers. In *ead of this and wholly bv 
the fault of the imperial government, an opjvjsiti n wa*. 
now permitted to an^e between the executive and legis- 
lature such as is con 1 lered a fatal circnm bene-' at home 
when it is the work of a btuart — a circumstance **o fatal 
as to justify the armed resistance of a Hampden and a 
Cromwell \.s long as it was possible, the Canadian 
executive went on m its own wav, strengthening its 
power Iv enlarging its. patronage and disregarding the 
fruitier complaints of the assembly but when the as 
sexalK proceeded to trr whether or not it had anv power 
— whether it was a reality or a mockerv — when it began 
t> pass measures to Weaken the other branch or t> 
strengthen its* own the government interposed with an 
ac* wirtlia tnlv of the Stuarts. The legislative council 
was composed ef Terete wh> would be nrn. tq contra 
veno tl e proceedings of the a^embl' From that tune 
the struggle between the l ranches of the government in 
Canada became disgraceful to the m ther-countiy which 
had permitted it " Lack partj was as jrov kins « 
pc^jble to the other, hut e\ err one mu<t soo that ths 
assembly was the party mos* to be c\n iderod and p„‘ici- 
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It represented the large- majority of the inhabitants of 
both provinces, who found themselves not only excluded 
from office and influence, but unable to get any good 
measure passed — as every popular measure was, as a 
matter of course, thrown out by the council. Under 
these circumstances, the assembly of the Lower Province 
stopped the supplies for the payment of official salaries in 
1833; and the Upper Province followed the example in 
1836. The demands which they thus enforced were 
different in the two provinces— the Upper requiring that 
the executive council should be made responsible to the 
assembly — and the Lower, that the legislative council 
should be made elective. This last demand was in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of Mr. Fox, given forty years 
before, in a speech which had prophesied the evils that in 
fact had arisen ; but it was solemnly refused by the im- 
perial legislature in the form of an assent, by an over- 
powering majority, to the r resolutions proposed by Lord 
John Eussell on the 6th of March 1837. The division 
took place on the 14th of April, when the minister was 
supported by a majority of 269 to 46. 

The Lower Canadians were only roused by this. They 
supposed the British government to be ignorant of the 
state of the case ; and this ignorance might be dispelled 
by a troublesome perseverance in demands. At any rate, 
whatever had been obtained from the government during 
a long course of years, had been gained by means of in- 
cessant demands, and of - dogged refusal of everything 
that it was in their power to refuse till their demands 
were granted. Those rulers have much to answer for 
who teach any people such a lesson as this; yet Lord 
John Bussell saw so little into the culpability of the 
government as to declare, in the speech which alienated 
his best supporters, that the government of Canada had 
been one long course of concessions. The government of 
a growing colony ought always to be a long course of con- 
cessions ; and if the government be bad, the difference is 
that the concessions are less advantageous, from being 
extorted, than they would have been if made for better 
reasons. 

The tage excited in Canada by the news of the decisioc 
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to government at home about the necessity of completing 
thorn obtained any attention. Some of the old tenures of 
land -were vexatious and detrimental, and there was no 
registration of land. Education was in a backward state ; 
though among the French population, virtuous efforts had 
been made for the instruction of their children. IVhat the 
spirit of rancour was between the two races and political 
parties, there is no need to repeat. 

Such was the state of things when Lord Durham landed 
at Quebec on the 29th of May. Within a few weeks there 
was a great change. It used to be said of Lord Durham 
in his foreign missions, that a week or so was spent first in 
■ ■ ' 1 ' T *' ‘ i * xactly what 

t time husi- 
He used tho 
. and it was 
t at homo. 

Colo " ~ ’ ‘ ' all 

was ■ » T er; 

and ‘ on 

the f ’ „ °f 

hope from the ’ * «»»■»•»_•*, kind of sullen 

resignation, a ■ The British 

were annoyed * ■ V treated, and 

their loyalty ■ * ■ Upper Canada, 

Lord Durham • ' ’ . ’ to give up all 

bis plans of hanging rebels, and to publish a general 
amnesty, by which minds weTo set at rest. Before Juno 
was out, provision was made for paving and lighting, and 
furnishing a good police to Quebec and Montreal. By 
means of a land commission, a path was opened to colonists, 
and the most abundant of all sources of colonial prosperity 
was freely opened up. A good court of appeal was 
constituted of the judges, with two additional members. 

n-?™"tivo council waa made tho 
. . ■ ' registry of land-titles was 

■ 1 , . of the feudal tenures of 

«■ ginning of p general com- 

mutation. * An education commission saw # ils way to tho 
establishment of a general system of education by which 
the adverse races might bo united in schools and •oliegce. 
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so that in .another generation their present animosity might 
have become a tradition. 

■ These were not small things to have done in the course 
of a few weeks; but there were two affairs — ono more 
immediately embarrassing, the other more eminently 
important, than any of these — which still more deeply 
engaged the minds of the governor-general and bis 
coadjutors. The permanent^ important subject was the 
scheme of constituting a federal union of the British North 
Am erican provinces, for the two objects of seeming good 
government for these colonies themselves, and of providing 
a counterbalance to the increasing power of the United 
States in the western hemisphere. This scheme appears 
to be one of those whose fulfilment '.is only a question of 
time. It has been suggested and re-suggested by statesmen, 
from Mr. Box • downwards — if not from an earlier date still. 
Mr. Boebuck introduced it, formally and completely, in 
the House of Commons, in April 1837 ; and Sir B. Peel, 
Lord Howiek, Mr. Ellice, and others, declared their 
approval of it. Lord Durham began immediately to 
inquire and act — conceiving that no surer means of 
securing peace in the colonies could be found than uniting 
their legislation in matters of common interest to them all 
— such as the conduct of their defence in time of war, 
post-office and currency matters, and others — while their 
local affairs were ruled, by a legislature in each colony. 
Sir Charles Grey, who had been one of Lord Gosford’s 
commissioners, had proposed to divide the Canadas into 
three provinces, with their 'respective parliaments ; by 
which plan he believed the adverse races would be so 
separated as to cease to annoy each other, while their 
representatives might meet in a central parliament, to 
legislate upon the navigation of the St. Lawrence, their com- 
mercial duties, their monetary system, their railroads, canals, 
and internal communications. Lord Durham was disposed in 
favour of the large federal system, and of also dividing the 
Canadas into three provinces — the westernmost of which 
would be exclusively British; the easternmost French, 
of a very quiet sort ; and the intermediate one containing 
both populations, but the French in a small minority. 
The numbers in the two Canadas were at that time 
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Durham n*ed powers which Sir J Colborne had used 
without question, his watchful enemy seized his oppor- 
tunity to scare his friends from supporting him, as they 
were pledged to do Considering all this, and that Lord 
Durham was to blame in not having furnished the gov em- 
inent at home with sufficient documentary material for his 
defence, Mr Charles Buller earnestly desired to hold Cut, 
for the high prize of success in retrieving the colony, and 
forming a new and sound colonial system But he soon 
saw that Lord Durham w as right m proposing to return 
The governor general had not health for such a struggle 
as this must now have been Energy and decision were 
not always to he commanded m the degree necessary under 
Biich unequalled difficulties, and death m the midst of the 
work was only too probable Again, tho colony was still 
m too restive and unsettled a state to be governed by an 
enfeebled hand, and while unsupported at home, Loid 
Durham was a less 6afe ruler than Sir J Colbomc, whom 
he would leave in his place Again, it was now c2ear that 
the true battle field on behalf of Canada was in parliament 
With hxs present knowledge m lus head, and his matured 
schemes in his hand, Lord Durham could do more for 
Canada in the House of Lords than he could do at Quebec, 
while the Lords made nightly attacks which drow rehuko 
e\ en from the Duke of "Wellington, and thwarted the policy 
which thoj, did not understand Thus resignation was 
an act of sad and stem necessity , but, if not so, it was an 
act of clear fidelity to Canada It was hastened by rumours 
of intended insurrection which under tho circumstances, 
could be dealt with onlj by Sir J Colborne 

' * * what was to be dono 

t present tins The) 
gnation Wcro they 
■ dread) moro or I("-s 

punished weio the) to bo punched over again 9 *1 ho 
violent loyalists would have ai rested them, and then 
would have ensued the a cr) omIs with aggravation that 
tho ordinance was designed to obviate i ho gittU uoidd 
have been proved, and acquittal u o;dd hate lolloped, in 
the face of tho evidence There must have Ixcn — to {trotd 
such a spectaclo as tins— a su<-pension of tho lubcas coypus. 
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or packed juries, or martial law; and if Lord Durham 
would not introduce sucli measures for tlie punishment of 
the rebels at an earlier date, he would not do it now, to 
repunish a few of them long after the rebellion had ceased. 
These men were as yet feeble and insignificant — the fow 
against whom there was a sufficiency of evidence ; but 
they would become abundantly formidable if it could once 
be said in the United States, and aaound their own homes, 
that they were persecuted by the British government. 
This would be made the pretext of the rebellion then 
brewing ; which might otherwise be easily dealt with from 
its want of pretext. There was also no lime to be lost ; 
for the men might now arrive any day. Lord Durham 
was therefore advised to meet the difficulty half-way — 
to speak the first word — and to do it by inserting in his 
needful proclamalion a declaration that there was now 
nothing to prevent the return of the prisoners. Lord 
Durham himself observed that this 'would be regarded at 
home as a freak of temper ; but his council encouraged 
him to brave the imputation, and trust to the facts 
becoming understood in time. The act was called a freak 
of temper ; and so was his determination to return ; and 
so was his proclamation — which is considered by impartial 
observers one of the finest papers of its kind that our 
histoiy can show. It was not a case in which there could 
be any concealment or shuffling. To enlist the colonists 
on the side of obedience and order, it was necessary to tell 
them simply why he must leave them — why the rebels 
whom he had punished were released by the home govern- 
ment — and how it was that the plans for the welfare of 
the colony were suddenly stopped. It was necessary, for 
the same purpose, to keep up their hope and trust in 
government — to show them that all might yet be well if 
he went home to explain their case — to lead them to rely 
on him still, as resolved in their cause. The proclamation 
was issue'd on the 9th of October; and its immediate 
effect was to soften the grief and wrath of the colony at 
losing him — to allay excessive agitation— and to prove 
that he had hot miscalculated the resources of the colony, 
by bringing forward volunteers, in fresh confidence, for 
the defence of the province. ' 
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to the project , and there are still many on both sides the 
a\ ater who douht whether tho matter is settled yet The 
elections were conducted with much not and some Jo's of 
life, and tho first proceedings of the united legislature were 
stormy, hut, on tho whole, matters uent hotter than the 
go\ ernor expected , and m a private letter of the 27th of 


soldier, hut a statesman — will find no difficulties m his path 
that ho cannot easilv surmount, for c\ worthing will bo in 
grooves, Tunning of itself and only requiring general direc- 
tion * If this was too much to anticipate, it is certain that 
tho improvements achieved in two years were very remark 
able, Men s minds were calmed , credit was ro-estabh hed, 
pnblio v. orks wore m rapid progress , and confidence in 
tho imperial rule, and hopo from tho colonial government, 
had m a great degree superseded h ifcred and fear 

Lord bj denhara s health was too much shaken bj disease 
to permit him to sustain am shock of accident, and le 
died tu September 1811, from tho consequences of Ins 
horse filling with lnm — by which Ins leg was broken 
Ho gave his attention to public affairs to the last, with 
great edmnes* and fortitude His ago was only forty two 
Tho first association with the nanio of Mr* C Poulett 
Thomson always was, and is still of a repeal of tho com 
laws. Ho was tho son of a merchant , and no man in 
England — not Mr Huslasson himself— ever had a more 
thorough understanding of tho soundness of tho principle 
of free-trade It was to advocato tins principle— and 
v specially in regard to corn — that Mr Thomson was 
returned by Manchester os her representative Fora time 
ho did the dutv well , and when ho became a memhr of 
tho Whig administration ho stipulated for freedom to 
advocato a repeal of tho corn laws. But this soon gren a 
cold and formil affair, and wo know b\ an extract fn>m 
his private journal, written on his vovngo to pnna la tint 
ho was conscious of having lost ground with tho Ipl>enl 
party, and as a speaker— in Manchester, ana the IIon«o of 
Commons ‘Manchester and tho House of Commons are 
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no longer what the}- were to me.’ His office of chancellor 
of the exchequer was so disagreeable to him, lhat ho would 
give up the cabinet and parliament to avoid it. ITo was 
glad to get away to Canada, and do there, by himself, tlio 
work that was pressing to be done. He and the political 
world seem to have been, at that time, in a stato of mutual 
disappointment ; and the reason appears to have been that 
he was not in himself lofty enough for the position as- 
signed him. He was an able man— had a clear head, and 
a strong will, and much knowledge ; but there was littlo 
morally noble in him but his strength of will — shown in 
his industry and his endurance of pain. Ho did many 
useful things at the Board of Trade; and he found his 
most favourable position when he went to Canada; but 
he neither entertained nor inspired political faith, nor 
drew towards himself any high respect or genial admira- 
tion. Though his last scene of action was his greatest and 
best, he was regarded, and is still, as one of the Whig 
failures — one of the ministers of a critical period, who, 
while possessed of considerable talents and some good 
political qualities, have done more than many worse men 
to shake a nation’s faith — if not in the principles of politics, 
at least in those who are the most forward in the profession 
of them. The professions of “Whig reformers while re- 
hearsing the death-knell of abuses, have hut too often 
reminded us of Dr. -Johnson’s knocking and summoning 
ghost ; the conclusion in both cases being that — ‘ nothing 
ensued.’ AYhat is due to Hr. C. Poulett Thomson’s memory 
is, that he should be regarded and remembered as Lord 
Sydenham, who governed Canada for two years on the 
introduction of Lord Durham ; and that, if too much self- 
regard mingled — as his journal shows — with his induce- 
ments to the work, he still bore in mind J-ord Spencer's, 
more generous suggestion, that Canada offered ‘the finest 
held of exertion, for any one, as affording the greatest 
power of doing the greatest good to one’s fellow-creatures.* 
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tin iduals <lxo household -was composed till hiving to talk 
o\cr the mutter with his intended colleagues, ho rehrred 
to the Rtd book, and avis struck with tho completeness of 
tho nmtigonicnta for surrounding tho Queen with tho 
noirest rohLons of tho M lug ministers For instance — 
- « stance adduced by Sir SI Tool in tho Houso— |ho 
* was Ireland, t( o Con 
to tho polioj of Lords 
referring to tho Red 
hook, ho found tutu iou «. « j m tho closest ntteu 
daneo upon tho micen avero tho wife of Lord Lorwaiily 
and tlio sistor of Lord Morpeth Sir R Feel told Ins m* 
tended colleagues w hat ho meant to do ITo should not 
propose ani change in tho offices below that of lad) of 
tlio bedchamber Ho trusted that tho ladies who held tho 
higher offices would volnatanl) resign If they did not, 
ho must proposo a change This was not only reasonable, 
ns requiring tho most ordinary and indispensable token of 
tho confidence of tho sovereign, but it was a constitutional 
right, I ho highest authorities on constitutional points 
declared that tho appointments of tho household are state 
appointment , for which tho minister is responsible 
L either tho queen nor her ministers, however, know this 
Hitherto there had Ixxn snfiicicnt consideration for tho 
digiuti and tlie feelings of tho sovereign to keep tho con- 
stitution il question out of sight Low that tho Mil 
bom no ministry had rashlj brought it forward, it was 
found tint Sir 11 Feel was right. 1 hough coustitu 
tionnll) light, it was, however said at tho tuno that ho 
was politically wrong, and that ho might hovo 1 nown 
that tho ladies m question would certainly resign i«i 
mcdiatch , and their places bo quietly filial up in a 
prudent manner with ptrvons m a neutral position ns to 
their iwlvtic.il conueotiom lh\t Sir K Fool retired upon 
this difficult) was regarded as a sign that ho jvas not 
ready for ofliee , that not onh w as Iixlan l his ‘difficult! , 
as ho ■'aid, but that it was si great a difficult) a* to m 
dispose him for office If tho \n lugs now carno in no'", 
the) would hold rule at his will and pleasure and 
could take their places at am time when thJv ha l *“"> * 

tried, aud proved to tho world, tho isauo of thcirJn n 
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policy. However this might he, what took placo about 
the household appointments was made known to all iho 
world — the queen having given permission to Sir R. Peel 
to tell his part of the story in parliament. Tho explana- 
tions of the Whig ministers, and the records of tho daily 
news of the time, supply the rest. 

When Sir B. Peel told the queen, on tho Thuisday, 
what he proposed to do, she misunderstood him, as was 
afterwards acknowledged, and supposed him to contem- 
plate the removal of all her servants and household 
friends. This was certainly the impression she had given 
to the late ministers when they agreed in council on tho 
mistaken- advice which they gave the queen. The queen 
stopped Sir B. Peel in his statement of his wish to consult 
her predilections, by declaring that she would admit no 
change whatever in the female appointments of her 
household. She sent for Lord J. Bussell, and expressly 
put the question to him whether she was not right in this. 
He replied that she was right; and she then naturally 
requested him to support her now, as she had before 
supported her ministers. She also appealed to Lord 
Melbourne, and stated her intentions to the Duke of 


WeBington. The duke was of opinion that Sir E. Peel 
must letire if the queen’s mind was thus made up. Loid 
Melbourne called his colleagues together, and in council 
they advised the queen to send the following note to Sir 
B. Peel: ‘The queen, having considered the proposal 
made to her yesterday by Sir E. Peel, to remove the 
ladies of her bedchamber, cannot consent to adopt a 
course which she conceives to be contrary to usage, and 
which is repugnant to her feelings.’ Thus the Whig 
ministers formally assumed the responsibility of this act. 
To allusion is made to the constitutional principle of the 
case : and Lord John Bussell's appeal throughout was to 
‘ U'O.ge/ • It is strange that he and his colleagues did not 
tee how cmlrary to usage it was to place the sovereign hi 
the prsition into which they had brought their queen. 
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— Birth of the Princess Boya] 

Atxustov lias Been made to the darkness of the times in 
1839 and 1840 Since tho peace, there had hardly been a 
season so gloomy in fact and m prospect In looking for 
the causes of the misery and crime of this period, wo find 
them, as usual in the stato of the crop* Thero were then, 
as usual, multitudes of peoplo who did not understand , 
and tho fact and their failure to understand it together 
were soon to bnng about the greatest social as parlia- 
mentary reform was the greatest political, event of tho 
century There were then, as usual, professional men, 
country gentlemen and others by hundreds, who said 
with an air of superiority, that they took no interest m 
politics , and these wore the men who concluded that the 
commotions and outrages of the period wero owing to tho 
unfortunate propensity of ‘the lower classes’ to concern 
themselves with politics There were then, as usual, 
clergymen by hundreds who said with a complacent smile, 
or an air of pious trust, that since England was England 
there had always been alarms of bad crops, but that it 
always ended m there being a harvest , theso gentlemen 
not having the remotest idea of tho differences between 
one group of years and another as to production of food, 
and never perceiving that it was their especial duty as 
clergymen to look closely into tho causes of want, woe, 
and enme They thought that the penerseness of the 
heart of man was explanation enough of any amount or 
capricious accession of guilt , and, as they cottRl not stoop 
to politics or political economy, they rcmaircd unawaro 
that tho average of moral diseaso might bo anticipat'd as 
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confidently as that of physical disease, from the estimate 
of the harvests of any group of years. It -was no thanks 
to them that this miserable experiment is now no longer 
likely to be tried. It is no thanks to them that, by 
opening to our country an access to the harvests of the 
world, a prospect lies before us of a more equable supply 
and price of food, and a cessation of tlie fluctuations and 
cruel uncertainties wbicb perilled tbe fortunes of the well- 
fed, and wore out the heart and hope of the multitudes 
who had to win their bread from day to day. There were 
still hundreds and thousands of men — and the leading 
politicians of both parties were among them — who thought 
that to attack the corn-laws was to attack tlio constitution 
of society ; who would no moro listen to evidence of the 
mischief of agricultural protection than they would listen 
to arguments against the institution of property. It is 
worth recording again here, that the prime-minister 
himself had volunteered his opinion on the matter in the 
House of Lords, saying that he had heard of many mad 
things in his life, but, before God, the idea of repealing the 
corn-laws was the maddest ho had ever heard of. Thus it 
was with Lord Melbourne. Lord J. Russell counselled 
the House to refuse to hear evidence on the operation of 
the corn-laws. Sir R. Peel was as yet pondering sliding- 
scales, and destined to propose and try another before be 
should discover that this was a matter in which adjust- 
ments could he of no possible use, while they were pretty 
sure to do mischief. To set against all these classes of 
men, there was another — a little band at first, but soon 
becoming a host — who understood the matter enough to be 
sure of attaining a thorough knowledge of it, as soon as 
they should combine to act upon wbat they knew. The 
darkening of the times in 1839 determined these men to 
aim at a repeal of the corn-laws as the first object to their 
own fortunes, to the actual preservation of the working- 
classes, and to the welfare of the nation at large. 

During the four years from 1832 to 1835 inclusive, more 
wheat was grown in Great "Britain, it is believed, than 
was ever ktown before. More wheat was sown : and the. 
, mipitivemen^s in tillage were by that time so considerable 
as to .produce clear results. But during those four ye" 
vol, in, 2 i 
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also the winters had no undue frosts , the spring rams 
wero enough, and not too much , and the summer suns 
•were warm enough to harden and ripen the grain They 
were four noble harvests, as far as wheat w as concerned, 
though barley rose nearly to the price of wheat and hay 
and pulse were dear The farmers suffered, as they were 
apt to do, under a stringent corn law which made them 
rich in bad seasons, and prepared for their impoverish- 
ment in abundant years But while they were in such 
adversitj as that royal speeches commiserated them, and 
parliament discussed their case, everybody else was pro 
spenng The very cattle, sheep, and pigs, wero eating 
wheat, brewers and distillers were making beer and 
spirits from it The agricultural labourers, though re 
ceivmg a ery low wages, wpro more comfortable than usual, 
from the cheapness of provisions 'they found themself es 
in easier circumstances with 8s per week, and wheat at 
85s , than with 12a per week, and wheat at 77 a As for 
all other working classes of the kingdom, it was a time of 
high prosperity for them All the mines and all the mills 
were busy, and the tradesmen of tbo towns were every- 
where prosperous , for the largest classes of society were 
employed on full wages, and bread being cheap, thoy 
had money to spare for other objects of purchaso 'I ho 
houses of the operatives filled with furniture, and their 
chests with, good clothes The tradesmen roso in pro- 
portion from this increase of custom, and in their turn 
improved the condition of tho manufacturers, who, m 
consequence kept up or extended their manufacture, to 
the continued benefit of the operatives Such was tho 
happy state of thongs while we were blessed with good 
harvests and tbo piospenty reached its height towards 
the close of 2835, when wheat was at 35s Ad Owing 
to its cheapness, le«s was now sown of wheat, and moro of 
otb ’ 
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the harvest was not well got in On tho whole, there 
was a considerable falling off from preceding^?™ ' but 
still, more than enough was got m for tho vant9 *M 
country till the banest of 18J7. The crop of 1837 wis 
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just sufficient for the wants of the country; but it was 
inferior to tlie production of any one of the five preceding 
seasons. The people were still eating abundantly, as ibe 
last few years bad accustomed them to do. If now thcro 
bad been a propitious season, everything might have gono 
on smoothly, though food prices were higher than they 
had' been. During the commercial difficulties of tho 
spring of 1S37, which have been beforo exhibited, when 
credit was disturbed by foreign influences, tho price of 
wheat, as of other things, had risen unduly; but at tho 
end of 1837, it was 53s. ; and at this price, manufactures, 
commerce, and the condition of the people might have 
gone on without deterioration. But the weather was now 
dreadful. In the middle of January an extraordinary 
frost set in, which lasted so long as to occasion serious 
fears for the wheat in the ground ; and in February, tho 
price rose to 55s. 3d. In March, it roso further; and 
again in May, when frosts recurred. In July, it was G8s. 
As harvest prospects did not improve, the price of wheat 
rose to 77 s. in the third week in August. In September, 
all the bonded wheat in tho kingdom was entered for homo 
consumption. Prices fell as a largo quantity of foreign 
com was thrown into the market in September ; but by 
the next January, wheat was at 81s. Gd. The difference 
of quantity home-grown between 1834 and this date was 
above 7,000,000 of quarters. At tho same time, and 
in strict connection with this deficiencj’, manufactures 
had fallen off, and the prices of articles in common use 
among the working-classes had risen ; so that those classes 
found themselves now receiving less wages, and compelled 
to pay dear for the necessaries of life. The distress was 
becoming formidable. Yet were hundreds of the clergy 
smiling over the usual alarms, as they called them, about 
the harvests; and the gentry who prided themselves on 
taking no t interest in politics, discoursed upon the per- 
verseness and wickedness of the human heart, which led 
men into discontent and rebellion, while living in the best 
country in the world. There was some increase in the 
wages of agricultural labour ; and this was pointed out as 
' y a proof that high prices bring high wages ; • • ,- eas ° r '- 
slight and temporary rise of agricultural 
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compelled to pay for the expenses of the combination 
while they had any funds left The chancellor of the 
exchequer noticed m the House, m May 1838, the re 
m irkabto diminution of the deposits in savings banks 
This brought the operative class all the sooner upon the 
funds of the capitalists From working the mills short 
tnue in order to prolong the prospect of any work at ‘all, 
the mill-owners wei e soon working even the short tune at 
a loss, rather than turn the poor people adrift entirely , 
and their capital was melting away from week to week- 
given to feed tho poor as truly as if it had been paid as 
poor rate Meantime Lord Ashley was regarding this cla*?? 
of men as oppressors who wrung their wealth out of the 
sinews of children, and every session renewed bis motion 
for the protection of factory children , while the ministers, 
who evidently did not understand the case paltered with 
it in a way which drew on them a severe rebuke from Sir 
li Feel For the government to say,’ were his words 
‘session after session, that it would bnng m a bill on flio 
subject, for the government, session after session, to 
abandon the bills they mtioduce, without permitting 
others to be brought an by individuals m their stead — is 
like applying a perpetual blister to tho sides of tho 
country, and keeping up tho fever and irritation of a 
dangerous sore It js because I cannot fail to perceive 
the competition with which this country is threatened — it 
as because I see that the interests of humanity, in the largo 
view of the question, are likely to be less consulted bj tho 
shortsighted restriction of labour than they arc by its per- 
fect freedom — it is becanso tbe fact is unquestionable, that 
though you may exempt tho child from fatigue, j on also 
deprive it of prospective employment, by dming tho 
manufacturers to seek elsewhere that protection which is 
denied them at homo— it is for theso reasons that I 
implore parliament to decide tho question this mghr, 
whether it will legislate or not ’ It was not decided that 
nor for some years &ftcm &rd< After that 
Mr Poulett Thomson who understood tho matter, ap- 
peared no more m tho House , and when ho u f as gone, tho 
other Whig ministers appeared unablo to 1f>td thd con 
•Yictions they occasionally expressed against Jogtflauce 
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interference with factory labour. Thus was the irritation 
of this ‘ perpetual blister ’ added to the many others 
under which employers and labourers were suffering. The 
mill-owners resented this interference with the manage- 
ment of their affairs, which operated as a reduction of 
the value of the machinery which they had put up 
in the expectation of freedom in making their arrange- 
ments — seeing, all the time, how fruitless must be all 
attempts to legislate between parents and children, and 
how manufactures must droop under arbitrary restrictions 
imposed by the legislature. The operatives were kept 
in a state of agitation, whatever might be their opinions 
on the subject. Some fretted at the refusal of the legis- 
lature to let Lord Ashley take care of their children ; 
while those of an opposite way of thinking declared it 
no time to be preventing their families from earning 
all they could, and resented this interference with their 
only possession, their labour, as the most flagrant attack 
yet attempted on the rights of the poor. All this did not 
tend to the tranquillisation of the country. 

During the latter part of 1838, when Chartist meetings 
were held frequently, and with a formidable aspect 
throughout the north of England, the home secretary, 
Lord John Russell, had shown a humane anxiety to bring 
the ignorant crowd to their senses, and within the limits 
of order, without visiting their guilty leaders with any 
treatment which could be construed as persecution, and 
be made to yield the ordinary fruits of persecution. 
Many complaints were made of want of vigour in this 
method of proceeding ; but there apjpears every reason to 
believe that the disorder of the time would have been 
more violent if severity had been used, instead of being 
extinguished. Under a Sidmouth rule at the home-office, 
we might have seen all the north of England in a blaze of 
rebellion before the end of 1838. As it was, matters grew 
too threatening to be left to take their course without 
check. Great allowance was to be made for the irritation 
of the Lancashire operatives, from suffering of body and 
mind; but in the month of November, the torch-light 
meetings bbcame formidable enough to alarm the inhabit- 
ants* at large, to whom protection was due. On the 22nd 
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of that month, tho homo secretary sent a letter to the 
Lane islnro magistrates, requesting them to make public 
notification of the illegality of torch light meetings of tho 
hmd then m fashion, and to declare their intention of pro-' 
venting or dispersing such meetings This was followed 
up in the raiddlo of December, by a royal proclamation, 
vjlnch enjoined all persona to desist from holding torch* 
light meetings It was time to put some restraint on the 
leaders and oiators of theso meetings , for now tho Hev J 
Stephens, tho chief orator, had denounced a mill-owner at 
Ashton under Lyno us * a devil s magistrate,’ and had 
prophesied that ‘ his house would soon be too hot to hold 
him,' aud this gentlemans factory was fired one night 
soon after, while Stephens was holding forth to a torch- 
light assemblage Stophens was arrested before tho end 
of tho month, but admitted to bail while awaiting his 
trial at tho Liverpool assizes While out on hail, ho 

f ircaclied to crow ded congregations, with a violence of 
anguage which looked like insanity Somo of tho 
witnesses against him woro respectablo Wesleyan a who 
had eat under his father 8 ministry, and wero most re- 
luctant to appear against tho agitator , but they know so 
much of tho sharpening of pikes and prep nation of fire 
1 1 „A 1 otrnoccwl nt fllO fmfCld of 


imprisonment of a year and a half in hnutsfonl JmJ A 
far moro respectablo and rcasonablo man w as chairman of 
somo of thd earlier meetings — among others at tho great 
Korsal Moor meeting at Manchester, when not fewer than 
200 000 persons aro said to havo been congregated— Mr. 
Tioldcn, tho member for Oldham— tho great promoter, 
under Lord Ashley, of tho ten hour measure Mr Fiehlen 
was a man of great btncaolenco, and of a disintert>Jednc*« 
which gavo him an influenco among men better informed 
than himself which ho bad not judgment or knowledge to 
command Ho was too good for such work ns {bo grosser 
kind of Chartist agitatiun, when ho onco saw -what it was 
becoming, but his early sanction of torch light meetings 
was a mistake to bo regretted Tho other leaders at. tins 
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period •were Richard Oastler, of Leeds, whose complacent 
ignorance unfitted him for any task of political guidanco : 
and Fcargus O’Connor, whoso only escape from a charge of 
cruel fraud on his followers for a course of years, is in an 
admission of such senselessness and ignoranco as havo 
made lrim the worst enemy of those whom ho professed to 
serve. It is very prokablo that from the moment when 
Feargus O’Connor first placed himself at tho head of a 
Chartist procession to tho last stoppago of his land scheme, 
he may have fancied himself a sort of saviour of tho 
working-classes : but if so, he must bear the contempt and 
compassionate disapproval of all men of ordinary senso 
and knowledge, as tho only alternative from their utter 
reprobation. 

After 1839 came in, new leaders and new mobs arose, 
and also a more respectable association, which deserved 
better than. to be connected in name and reputation with 
the Chartism of the Stephenses and Oastlers, and the torch- 
bearers who fired factories. Delegates were sent from tho 
working-classes to form a convention in London, for tho 
promotion of the rights of the Commons of England, and 
especially for calling the Commons House to account for 
its neglect of the interests of the working-classes. This 
National Convention could not effect much, from the want 
of intellectual discipline, political knowledge, and business 
habits, among tho members : but it was so clear in its 
reprobation of physical force for tho attainment of its 
objects, so free from rapacity in its aims, and so earnest in 
its pursuit of rights and privileges which are legitimate 
and virtuous objects of desire, that it was regarded with 
kindness by all good-hearted and unprejudiced men, how- 
ever little hope or fear they might feel from its proceedings. 
This kindly feeling was very evident on the presentation 
of the national petition prepared by the convention, and 
carried into the House of Commons on the 14th of June. 
It was a wonderful document — ‘ a cylinder of parchment 
about the diameter of a coach-wheel, literally rolled into 
the House’ — and signed by upwards of 1,200,000 persons. 
The ordinary rule of permitting no speech on the presen- 
tation of a petition was disregarded on this occasion ; and 
when, a member desired, in insolent language, to stop the 
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bo insulted in their own manufactories, and their business 
put to hazard, by men whom they could not well dismiss, 
but by w horn they were told that all capitalists were 
tyrants, born with a silver-spoon in their mouths, and so 
oru . ev ^ here ' was clearly not political. It was 


in regard to means of popular instruction, bhetheld is 
another; but in Sheffield, matters were even worse. 
Besides the usual manoeuvres of breaking windows, ex- 
tinguishing the street lights, and pelting the soldiery, the 
malcontents planned the murder of some of the best and 
kindest hearted gentlemen of the place. At Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, at Stockport, at Manchester, as well as in the 
. * * “ T • — were attempted for 

: ■ • • with more or less 

« ■ 1 • • : . • incidents was the 

extortion of money or goods from shopkeepers, under 
intimidation; a practice which called forth a letter from 
the home secretary to the magistrates of Manchester, en- 
couraging them to use the most vigorous means to put 
down this method of pillage. Many who leaned towards 
the Chartists before, in sympathy if not in conviction, 
gave them np altogether on the appearance of this symptom 
of the agitation. One of the etrango caprices of the 
malcontents was attending the cathedrals and other 
churches in overwhelming numbers, and wearing some 
sort of badge. Five hundred of them went in procession 
to St- Paul’s, in August At first, most of them insisted 
on wearing their hats; bnt they yielded tho point to the 
verge r, and behaved ^ery quietly. On the next Sunday, 
Norwich Cathedral was crowded to the last foothold by 
. , * ; — ft-- *•?«!.«,»» >0 },;«*/> rmon 

■ . * * 3 

. .. ' ■■ -f 

' , , ’ • i 

the giving out of the text ot tne terwuu, and :■ u 
is said to be that, instead of accepting the Scripture -torso 
prescribed beforehand by his Chartist hearers, the preacher 
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chose : ‘My house is the house of prayer; hut ye have 
made it a den of thieves.’ For the preacher’s sake, we 
must hope that the choice of his text had no reference to 
the Chartists. This mode of action — by filling the churches 
— was soon given up, as it evidently did not aid the 
Chartist cause, and was wisely passed over in quietness ; 
and it had ceased before the autumn, with those other 
demonstrations, whose discontinuance had persuaded the 
attorney-general himself that Chartism was extinct. 

It was only a lull; and that Edinburgh declaration 
was mischievous during the ensuing weeks, as showing 
that the ministers were off their guard — to say nothing of 
its tone of triumph, which was anything but conciliatory. 
Mr. Frost was awake and active, and far from grateful for 
the leniency which had afforded him an opportunity for 
remaining in the magistracy at the beginning of the year. 
On the 3rd of November, which was on Sunday, his 
brother-magistrates at Newport had information that he 
was marching down large bodies of armed men from the 
hills upon the town. The attack upon the town was to 
have been made in the night ; but the weather was bad ; 
and the malcontents did not muster in sufficient force till 
the morning, when, at about ten o’clock, they entered the 
town. They attacked the hotel where the military were 
stationed, and provoked the destruction of more than 
twenty of their number. The magistrates acted with 
eminent discretion and courage ; the mayor, especially, so 
distinguishing himself that ho was afterwards knighted 
at Windsor Castle. Frost’s followers amounted to up- 
wards of 7000 when -within the town, and there were 
very many more upon the hills. 

The conspiracy, frustrated by bad weather, and the 
good conduct of the Newport authorities, was found to be 
a truly formidable one, from its orderly arrangements, the 
number of persons in the district involved in the scheme, 
and its ’connection with the Chartists of Birmingham and 
other places. Two other leaders, Jones and Williams, 
were arrested and tried with Frost. There could be no 
doubt of the enormity of their crime in leading this re- 
bellion; ani it was not easy to see on what plea their 
pardon could be asked. It was asked, however — e < 
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allegations they had mado against tho operation of tho 
corn laws Wo find tho metropolitan boroughs holding 
meetings to appoint delegates on thoir own behalf, and 
pissing resolutions of discontent at tho omission of tho 
topio of the coiplaws from tho queens speech On tho 
7 th of February, when Mr Vilhers had given notice of 
a motion that ovidenco on the operation ot the com laws 
should bo heard at the bar, Lord J Russell made a little 
speech which canned a stronger sensation than some of tho 
longest ho had ever delivered It was copied into tho 
newspapers with a declaration that it mado onos blood 
boil, and tho universal impression among men of all 
parties, scorns to have been that it proved him so nn 
aware of tho existing circumstances and temper of tho 
nation as to injure his immediate reputation and influence 
and to weaken him, unaccountably to himself in every 
one of the various positions in regard to tho com law 
question, in which ho afterwards endeavoured to establish 
himseli Ho said *the impression on his nund was that it 
would bo his duty to opposo the motion as to hearing 
ovidenco at tho bar Ho had not as yet found suflicieul 
reasons or precedents to mduco him to adopt that course 
At tho samo time ho must say, that ns thoro would bo a 
great deal of discu sion rotating to facta when a modo 
w as proposed which ho thought was conformable to pro 
cedont nnd not inconvenient to tho Houso by which tneso 
facts could bo ascertained ho should bo w illtng although 
not ready to propose it lum^olf to support a motion 60 to 
ascertain the ficte ' This might havo been taken 0*1 a 
matter of coutsq from Sir It Feel in thoso days— this 
speech about propriety and precedent and tho conrem 
enco of tho House in regard to a matter about avhich 
3 000 000 of tho best subjects m tho cmpiro had sent up 
representatives to London, and a message to parliament 
Such a speech would havo muted Sir B Feels then posi 
tion and viows with regard to tho coni laws Rut Lord 
J Russell had declared to his Stroud constituents that 
tho existing corn laws wero indefenmhfo, an t tie dec&rwl 
on this very night that ho behoved the tim* to 10 como 
for a change Tho delegates who wero tvnalvsmg the 
House now knew where to place Lord J RomR on their 
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lists. He disapproved the corn-laws in the abstract— just 
as the Carolina planters disapprove slavery in the abstract. 
In both cases, when an opportunity for acting from that 
disapprobation occurs, the action goes over to the other 
side. This was proved on the 18th of the same month, 
wljen, the cabinet being divided on Mr Yilliers’s motion, 
Lord J. Russell voted against it, with Lord Howick, Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Spring Rice, and some minor officials, 
while Mr. Poulett Thomson, in this his last session in 
parliament, and Sir J. C. Hobhouse, voted for inquiry. 
Mr. Yilliers’s speech that night was not lost.- It was a 
statement of singular force and clearness ; and the oc- 
casion was destined to great celebrity. Of all the many 
weak' and blind acts of the Whig ministers, none was 
more memorable than this refusal to hear evidence on a 
subject whose importance they professed to admit; and 
Mr. Yilliers’s position was conspicuous in proportion to 
their fall. On that night he assumed his post undisputed 
as the head authority in the legislature on the subject of 
the corn-laws; and from that night the W 7 hig ministers 
who opposed his motion lost all chance of being generally 
trusted in any popular action on that subject. If they 
had understood this as others understood it, their exit 
from power two years afterwards would have been made 
in another manner than it was. The majority of the 
Commons against inquiry was 361 to 172. As for the 
peers, they would not entertain the subject at all. Lord 
Brougham laid the case before them in a strong and able 
statement ; but they negatived it without a division. 

The delegates met, and passed votes of thanks to Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Yilliers. Among the hopeful speakers 
was Richard Cobden. There was no cause for despond- 
ency, he said, because the House over the way had 
refused to hear them. They were the representatives of 
three millions of people — they wore the evidence that the 
great towns had banded themselves together, and their 
alliance would be a Hanseatic league against their feudal 
corn-law plunderers. The castles which crowned the 
rocks along the Rhine, the Danube, and the Elbe, had 
once been the stronghold of feudal oppressors : but they 
had* been dismantled by a league ; and they now only 
vol. hi. 2 K 
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adorned the landscape as picturesque memorials of the 
past, while the people below had lost all fear of plunder, 
and tilled their vineyards m peace A public dinner at 
one of the theatres uas offered to the delegates, but they 
were leaving town They made no secret of why they 
were leaving town it was to meet again at Manchester 
The upholders of the corn laws were quite at ease when 
they no longer saw the tram of delegates going down 
to the House Yet there were not wanting voices of 
warning which told them, that the matter was not over. 
While one register of the time tells, with easy satisfac 
tion, that the vote of the Commons 'had the effect of 
putting the question to rest, and no more was heard of it, 
during the remainder of the session ' another is found 
giving warning that the departure of the delegates was 
like th ^ 1 ’iw of a Mahratta camp— the war was 

not ovt ' — 1 

There 

delegates had onereu uj 

rofused to be instructed , the House must bo instructetf , 
mu the grandest, and 
was to ho by m 
. rcro to meet again 

at Manchester m a v o their method of 

general instruction, which, in its seven } oars’ operation, 
approached more nearly to a genuine national education 
than any scheme elsowhero at work By the Anti Corn- 
Law League the peoplo at largo wero bettor trained to 
thought and its communication, to the recognition of 
principles, the obtaining of facts, and the application of 
the same faculties and the same interest to their pubhc 
as to their pm ate affairs, than by an} methods of 
intellectual development yet tried under the namo of 


education , 

The present was a time when minds were fovensh, anti 
disposed to undue alarm from any untoward circum 
stance , and the queen was made to bear her share of the 

uneasy excitemt * 1 Tt was no woyder that 

ns all eminent i * .^‘ons of 

infirm minds a ^ „ , I “ U<, ‘ 0 

the intrusions of the insane. It uas Uu . ^ r to an}- 
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body that ono lunatic, having crept up to the garden 
steps of Buckingham Palace, should threaten her majesty 
because no Protestant, should occupy the throne of Bug- 
land ; nor that another, having leaped the enclosures at 
Windsor, should demand admittance to the castle as King 
of England : and so forth. But thero -were worse alarms 
than these, for two or three years. At first, there really 
was terror when a pistol was tired near the royal carriage, 
in the course of the queen’s drives. Her popularity was 
by no means what it had been. Sometimes silence, and 
sometimes disagreeable cries, in the streets and the 
theatres, indicated this. The disheartened and suffering 
people could not understand how the prime-minister conld 
properly conduct the public business while seen daily 
until the queen, or heard of at her parties ; nor how so 
much money could ho properly spent upon the queen’s 
banquets and balls, while so many poor were starving ; 
nor how the queen could enjoy festivities for six days in 
the week, while thero was so much mourning in tho land. 
When one pistol-shot after another was directed at tho 
queen’s carriage within two or three years, it was clearly 
proved in each case that there was no conspiracy, and no 
immediate working of political discontent; yet the general 
impression was that tho odious act might not have been 
attempted in a season of prosperity and satisfaction. Tho 
first case, which occurred on tlio 30th of Juno 18*10, was 
a typo of tho rest, and may sorvo for a notice of them all. 
A youth of eighteen or nineteen, named Oxford, who was 
foolish, if not insane, fired two pistol-shots at the queen 
in her phaeton on Constitution Hill. He was poor and 
ignorant ; and it was so impossible to find any cause for 
the act, that he was pronounced insane, and given ovor 
to a lunatic asylum for life. On this first occasion, tho 
excitement was so strong — ‘ members of parliament ap- 
plying for locks of Oxford’s hair when it was cut off* — the 
whole aristocratic crowd in the paries escorting tho queen 
home with cheers, and the affair appearing in capital 
letters in ^ho newspapers for weeks, that it is not sur- 
prising that an ignorant person here and there, with a 
morf’id longing for notoriety, should try to get it by 
shooting at the queen. This became so well understood 
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5r. each. 

FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr Abraham Adams. With 
Cruiitshank’s Illustrations. 3 a 6d. 

’ Hflstory of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank’s 

* Illustrations. 2 vols. 3'- ^ each. 

Amelia. With Crmkshank s 

Illustrations. 5a 


FLAXM AN’S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Fiaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s, 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 5s. 

FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryiand. 2 vols. 31-. 6 d. each. 

Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryiand. 2 vols. 3a 6d. 
each. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 35. 6 d. 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3a 6d. 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 
3a 6 d. 

Fosteriana. Selected and 

Edited by Henry G. Bobn. 3a 6d. 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3a 6d. 

GEO 5 -FREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of. — See Six O. E. 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM. or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 

B.A. 5-- 

GIL ~>AS, Chronicles of. — See Six 
O. E. Chronicles. 
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OIBBON'S Deollne and. Pall of 
tlio Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged with Yttisnitn 
Notes. 1 hied 1 > an Vnglish 
Churchman With a Maps and 
1 orlratt 7 vols 31 C\f each 
GILBART S Histoir, Principles 
and X’ncllco of Banking By 
the hie 1 W Gilhart, 1 R S. 
New Edition, revised bj A b 
Mtchic 3 vols. 10J 
GIL BRAS Tho Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesaias b> Smollett With 24 
1 neruii gs on btcel after Smirke, 
amt 10 1 tellings b\ George Crutk 
shank 6r 

GIRALDUS OAMBRENSIS* 
Historical Works. Translated 
U) Th Forester if A, and bit 
K Colt 11 cvi rc hcMsetl Ldition 
Edited b> Thomas W right, M A , 

FSA V 

GOETHES Faust I'arl I Cer 
man Text with Harvard s Frost 
Transhtfun an l Notes Reused 
U> C. A Buchheim, 1 h D $s 
► Works. Translated 
into English l) various hards 
14 voh 3* 6d each 
I and 11 — Autcibv >graph) and 
Annafs. 

Ill —Faust Two Farts, com 
pi etc (Swamuck ) 

IV — Notch and Tales. 

V — Wilhelm Masters Apjten 
ticeshtp. 

VI — Conservations with Kcher 
matin and ‘'Orel 
\ III — Dramatic W > iks. 

I\ —Wilhelm Mei>ter’s Travek 
\ —Tour in Italj, and Second 
Re*i fence in Rome 
\I — Miscell menus Travels. 

MI —tarty and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

\IIl — Correspondence »ith 7 clter 
\ 1 V — KeineU Fvx, West hastern 
Divan and Achilleid 


GOLDSMITH S Works A new 
Editnn, b\ 1 W M Gill 5 
'ols. 31 M eacl 

GRAMMONT S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles If hdited l\ 
Sn W alter ScoU Together with 
the Uoscobkx. 1 r \crs, Including 
two not be fire published, Ac 
New Edition 5s 

GRAY S Letters Including the 
Corrc pondence of Graj and 
Mason Ehted bj the Ke\ 
D a Tovej, M A Vol I 
y A/ [11/ u 1/1 rt'/rm 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY Trans 
lated bj George llurges, M A 5* 
GREEK ROMANOES of Hello 
dorus Longus and Achillea 
Tatlua— ur., The Adventures of 
Thcagcnes & Chuticlea , Amo its 
of I>tj hntsand Chloe , and Lores 
of Clitoj ho and Leucipnc Trans 
la cd 1 ) Kev R Smith, M.A 
V 

GREGORYS Letters on tho 
Evidences Doctrines & Duties 
of tho Christian Rcltg’on 
Dt Olmthus Gregory 31 A/ 

GREENE MARLOWE and 
BEN JONSON Teems of 
Fdued l) Robert Hell 31 A/ 
GRIM.MS TALES With the 

No es of the Onginil Translated 
b) Mrs. A Hunt With Intro- 
duction b> Andrew tjmg M A 
3 v ol<- jf Af each 

Gammer Qrethel or Ge» 

man hairy Tales and FotCiUr 
Stories. Containing 43 f afiy 
Tales. Trans bj Idgar Tajlw 
With numerous W ewews after 
George Cruitshank and Ludwig 
Gnaim. $t A/ • • 

GRO*tSI 'l Marco Visconti 
Tran* vest 1 ) \ l D The 

ltalh '« tendered into l rgltu* 

\ erse b> C. M I* 3 > A/ 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. y j 


GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1840 . 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death, Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 3 s. 6 d. 

History of Civilisation, from 

' .the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
31. 6 d. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3-r. 6 d. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, 3r. 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5.'. 

HAvJFRS Tales. The Caravan — 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3.'. Od. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales 4 vols. 
3/. 6 J. each. 

I. — Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Ims-ve. 

IL Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with the Seven Gables- 



HAZLITT’S Sketches and 
Essays. 31. 6r/. 

The Spirit of the Ago ; or, 

Contemporary Pori rails. Edited 
by W. Carcw Hazlitt. 3:. 6//. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkbotwe. 53, 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bov/ring, 
C.B. 33. 6 d. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney/and 
Book of Ideas, together v/ith the 
Romantic School. T ran da led by 
Francis c torr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Map--. 3,0 A/, 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Cclwrihuz, t fie Discoverer of 
America, By Sir Arthur Helps, 
E.C.B. 30 A/. 


HELP'S Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Concee-.i of Merico, a 
voh- 3:. A/, each. 
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HENRY S (Matthew) Exposition 
or the Book of the Psalms 5* 
HELIODORUS Theagones and 
Chanclea — See Greek Ro 
MANORS 

HERODOTUS Translated by the 
Rev Henry Cary M A 3 s 6d 
— — — Notes on Original anti Se 
lected from the best Comments 
tots By D V. Turnei, M A 
With Coloured Map 51 

Analysis and Summary of 

ByJ T Wheeler 51 
HESIOD CALLIMACHUS and 
THEOGNI 3 Translated by the 
Pev J Banks M A 51 
HOFFMANN S (E T W ) Tho 
Serapioa Brethren Translated 
from the German by Lt Col Alex 
Ewing 2 vols y 6d each 
HOLBEINS Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts Upw ards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile . 
with Introduction and Dcscnp I 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr . 
Thomas I rognali Dibden y j 
iioMER S Iliad Translated into . 
English Prose by T A Buckley ' 

BA 5^ , 

Odyssey Hymns Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice j 
Translated into English Trose ly 
T A Buckley, BA 5 * 

See also P ors 

HOOPER S (G ) Waterloo The 
Downfall of the First Napo 
leon a His ory of the Campaign 
at iSt5 By George Hooper 
With Maps and Plans 3* 6 d 

The Campaign of Sedan i 

The Downfall of the Second Em 1 
pire, August - Sept mber 1870 
With General Map and Six Plans j 
of Battle. Jr 6d 
HORACE A new literal Irose 
translation, byA Hamilton Brjcc, 
LD.D 3 ' & 


HUGOS (Victor) Dramatio 
Works Hernam-Ruy Bias— 
The King s Diversion Translated 
by Mrs Aewton Crostand and 
F L Slous 31 6 d 
— — - Poems, chiefly Lyrical Trans 
lated by various \\ tilers now first « 
collected by J II L Williams 
3 s 

HUMBOLDT S Cosmos Trans 
lated by E C Ou< 5 , B H Taul 
and W b Dallas I LS 5 vols. 
jr 6d each excepting Vol V 5 1 

Personal Narrative of his 

1 ravels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of Americaduring the years 1795 
1804 Translated by T Ross 3 
voH 51 each 

Views of Nature Translated 

by E C Ott6 an i H G Bohn 
5t 

HUMPHREYS Cota Collectors 
Manual By II N Humphreys 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel a vols. y 
each 

HUNGARY its Hbtory and Pe 
volution together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth 31 6d 
HUTCHINSON t Colonel) Mo 

moira of the Life of By his 
t\ idow, Lucy together with her 
Autob ogrnphy and an Account 
of iht Siege of Lathom House 
31 (xi 

HUNT S Poc»ry of Science, By 
Richard Hunt 3rd Edition, re 
vised an 1 enlarged y 
INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY A Pictorial Oe 
BcrtpUvo and Historical Ac 
count from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Puaj-ik 
with upwards ot too Engravings 
on Mood and a Map jf • 
INGULPH H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland with lif 
CONTtNU u ion l y I cict of BD s 
and other M nten Translated by 

II T. Riley, MA «' 
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Cojitnined in Bohn's Libraries . 


IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete vVovks. 15V0I.S. With Por- 
traits, &c. 3.C. brf, each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 

bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II. — The Sketch-Book, and the 

, Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. — Bracebridge Ilall, Abbots- 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. — The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V. — Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of j 
the Conquest of Spain. j 

VI. & VII. — Life and Voyages of j 
Columbus, together with j 
the Voyages of his Com ] 
panions. j 

VI I L — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

XL — Lifcof Mahomet. Live* of the j 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Csp'rsn Bon t 

n**vtH<* V < *- V* r r * f ~ 


JESSE’S (J.H;) Momolrn of thn 
Court of England during tho 
Itoign of tho Stuartn, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vole. With 
42 Portraits. 5;. each. 

Memoirs of tho Protondorn 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5 s. 

JOHNSON’S Livoe of tho Foote. 
Edited by Mrs, Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by I'rofo'.'or 
Ilalcs. 3 vols, 3/. (at. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flnvlun), The Work*, 
of. Whhton's Tran'Intion, re- 
vived by Rev. A. R. Shilkto, .M, A. 
With Topographical and Gro, 

graphical Notes by Colora -1 Sir 
C. V/. Vr’iPon, K-C.B. s vok. 
3.'. (yl. ca<-h. 

JOYCE’S Sclcnltho Dialogues 
With nurnoroj' ViVi-lo;", 5.0 

J UKES-EROV/J » H (A. J,), f 
Building of tho Erltlih Je! 
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KANT S Critique of Pure Reason 
Translated byj M D MeOJe 
jobn 5/ 

Prolegomena and Me a 

phy a leal Foundations ofN atural 
Science Translated by E Belfort 
Bax $t 

KEIGHTLEY S (Thomas) My 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schtnit*, Pfi D , LL D 
With 12 Plates from the Antique 
St 

Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank 5 s 1 

LA FONTAINE S Fables Trans 
tated into English Verse by El zur 
Wright New Edition with Notes 
by J W M Gibbs 3/ 6J 
LAMARTINES History of tho 
Girondists Translated by H T 
Ryae 3 vols 31 6/ each 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists) 

4 vols 31 6d each 

History of the French Ro 

volution oflB48 y 6J 

LAMB S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana Complete Edition 
31 6d 

Specimens of English Dra 

matlo Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth, y 6a 
— — Memorials and Letters of 
Charles Lamb By Serjeant 
Talfourd New Edition revised, 
by W Carew ffazhtt 2 voii 
3i Cd each 

LANZI S History of Painting In 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the bine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century 
Translated by fhomas Roscoe 
3 vols y 6 J each 


LAPPENBERG S History of 
England under the Anglo 
Saxon Kings Translated by 
B Thorpe, F S A New edition, 
revised by E C Ott£ 2 vols 
y 6<f each 

LECTURES ON PAINTING 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli Edited « 
by R Wornum Si 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting Trans 
lated by J F Rigaud, R A 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown With numerous 
Plates 51 

LELAND S Itinerary Edited by 
Laurence Gomme, F S.A Vol I 
[In the Freis 
LEPSIUS S Letters from Egypt 
Ethiopia and the Peninsula of 
Sinai Translated by L and 
J B Horner With Maps, y 
LESSING S Dmmatio Works 
Complete Edited by Ernest Bell 
M A With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern 2 vols 
y 6tf each 

Laokoon Dramatlo Notos 

and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients Trans 
lated by E C Beasley and Helen 
7 immem Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A With a Frontispiece 
of th^^Aokoon group 31 6d 
LILLY S Introduction to Astro 
logy With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal 
culatmg Nativities by Zadklel $r 
LIVY'S History of Romo Trans 
lated by Dr SjtHan C Edmonds 
and others 4 iols 5/ each 
LOCKE S Philosophical Works 
Edited l y f A St John 2 vof«. # 

31 6d each ' 

Llfo and Letters By Lord 

King 31 61 

I lockiiart7j"g )— WBWM 



Cot; fa it: erf it: John's Libraries. 1 5 


LODGE'S Portraits of Illustrious 
Personage? o! Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Hi-.tosiol 
Memoir*. ?}0 lMtltAst' engraved 
err Steel, with tire rr-.j-ective Bio 
gT.'.j'hk-s unabridged. 8 vol*.. y. 
cacti. 

t LONGFELLOWS Prone 
Works. With 1 (> full- page Wo tii 
Engravings, 5/. 

LOUDON'S (Mr.t.) Natural 
History. Reeked edition, l<y 
W. S. Dallas F.I..S With 
numerous Woodcut IUu>. 5?. 
LOWNDES’ BlbHogra phorV. 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. Uy If. (*. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5?. each. 
Or .} vo!-. half morocco, 2A 2s. 
LONG US. Daphnls nnd Chloc. 

— Set Greek Romances. 
LUCAN'S Phnrsalia. Translated 
byll.T. Riley, M.A. 5*. 
LUCIAN’S Dialogues of tho 
Gods, of tho Sea Gocli, nnd 
of tho Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5*. 
LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5 s. 
LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and Edited by William 
Hardin. 31. 6 7. 

Autobiography .— - Stt 

Micuelkt. 

MAOHIAYELLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracis, and a Memoir of 
MachiavcHi. 3s. 67. 
MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
nnd Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and* Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by T. A. Black- 
well. Sr. 


MANTKLL'S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
nnd their Torching-;. With mt 
incroti'. illustrative Woodcuts. Of. 

— — Wonders of Geology. 8th 
Edition, revied hy T. Rupert 
June-, F.G.S. With a cob ured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plate*-, and upwards of eoo 
Woodcut.*-. ~ voK. ‘jt. fu'. each. 

MAN ZONI. Tho Betrothed: 
t’cin:; a Translation <>f ‘ 1 pto- 
mefsi Sp v.i.’ By Ale- -audio 
Manroni. With numerous Wood* 
cuts. 5*. 

MARCO POLO'S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., K.S.A. 51. 

MARRYAT’S (Cn.pt. RN.) 
Mnntermna Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts 3r. 6.7. 

Mlit.ilon; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated hy Gilbert and Dalr-del. 
3 r - On. 

Plralo nnd Tlrreo Cutters. 

With S Steel .Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3n 67. 

Privateersman. S Engrav* 

ings on Steel. 3-r. On 

Settlers In Canada. to En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalzicl. 
3r. 67, 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3r. 67. 

Peter Simple With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3r. 67. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full page Illustrations. 3-r. 67. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete 
Translated into Prose, eacli ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 7 s. 6 :i. 
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MARTINBAUS (Harriet) His 
tory of England, from 1800- 
rSij 31 6cf 

• History of tha Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a n 1815-46 4 vote. 

31 (ki each 

— ■ — See Comte's Positive Philosophy 
MATTHEW PARIS S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273 Translated by Rev J A 
Giles, DCL 3 \o\s 5/ each 
MATTHEW OF WESTMIN 
STERS Flowers of History, 1 
from the beginning of the World 
to A n 1307 Translated by C D j 
Yonge, M A 2 vols 5s each 
MAXWELL’S Victories of Wei 
icgton and the British Armies 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits 5r 
M ENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1S42 
3 vots 31 Get each 
MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy ith Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel 51 
MICHELET S Luther’s Auto 
biography Trans, b) William 
Harhtt With an Appendix {no 
pages) of Notes 31 bJ 

H-story of the French Revo 

lution from its enliest indications 
to the flight of the King tn 1791 
3 ? 6 J 

MiGNET SHistoryot theFrench 
Revolution, fiom 17S9 to iSt4 
31 (*f 

MILL (J S ) Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill Collected from 
various sources by J I' M Gibbs. 

3 r & /. 

MILLER (Profe*sor) History 
Pcilosophicalty Illustrated from 
the hall of the Roman I mpire to 
the Wench Revolution 4 vols. 

31 6J each 


MILTON’S Prose 
byj. A St John 
each 


Works. Edited 
5 vols. 3s 6,1 


Poetical Works, with a Me 

rnoir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poem:, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G Bonn Illustrated with izo 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W Harvey 2 vols. 31 6 d 
each 

MIT FORD’S {Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery With 2 Engravings on 
Steel 2 vols 3s 6 d. each. 


MOLIERE S Drama llo Works 
A new Translation in English 
Fro«e, by C H Wall 3 vols. 
3* 6 d each. 


n ' Ua Letters and 


Themis. Sew Edition, rented, 
with 5 Pori rails. 2 ids 3/ each 
MONTAIGNE S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W C. 
Hazhtt New Edition 3 vols. 
3» 6cf each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of 
Lnws. New Edition, revised an 1 
corrected By J \ Pntdiard, 
AM 2 'f>lj. 3/ 6 1/ each 


MOTLEY (J L.) The Rise of 
the Dutch RopubLo A History 
By John Lothrop Motley Sew 
Idition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D Conway 
3 vols. 31 61 each * 

MORPHY’S Games of'Chrs* 
Iking the Matches an 1 Urstf*amr| 
pin ed l<y the American Champ n, 
with I xplanat oty and Analytical 
Kotes by J Lowenthal. 31 



Cot: toii: it; Rohri's Libraries. 


MUDJK'S Bri’.’rh Blub; or, Hu- 
lory of the Feathered Trih-<- of the 
British I •dam!'. K'-vi.ci by \V. 
C. L. Mnttin. With 5; Figure'. ; 
of Bin!' ami 7 Coloured Plate- <>f . 
Kyi;;, s vo!'-. j 

i 

^HANDER [Dr. A.) HHtory | 
of the ChrHtlan R'dle’on r. ,d ' 
Church. Tram-. 1 mm the German . 
by J. Tout}'. iu\B'. 3r.t» fetch. j 

Life of Joins Christ. Tram- * 

In'.cti by J. MeClinmcl: and C. j 
Bhtmeathab y. (i .*. \ 


NORTH (R.) Live;: of tiir Right 
Hun. Fi.-.nci • North, lHr<m * * 1 1 i I r 1 - 
ion!, rise Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
,rn<! the lion, and Pc'. Hr. Joint 
North. By the I Ion. Roger 
North, Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
h) Auy.r to.', jr -opp, D. 1 >. 3 V0I5. 
y, (>:. each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Momorialn 
of Hampden, htn Parly nnd 
Titmvt. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph I^ettcr, and 
Portrait, y. 


Kintory ol Urn Planting nnd 1 

Training of the Chris Linn j 
Cnurch by the Apostles, j 
Tram-la ted by J. K. Eyhmd. 

2 vols Jr, 6/. each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

In the Early nnd Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Place'.. 
Trans, by j. K. Hyland, .dr. Of. 

HIBELDNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbclungr!, metrically 
translated from the old Herman 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nine- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5 *. 

NEW TESTAMENT (Tho) In 
Greek. Griesbach’s TexL#»vith 
various Readings at the fool of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; al=o a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with.a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5r. 

' The Itexicon may be hud sepa- 
rately, pjjce 2 j, 

NI^OLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. • With S 
Portraits, y. 


OCKLF.Y (S.) History of tho 
Samcc-m nnd their Conquests 
In Syria, Porr.la, nnd Egypt. 
By Simon Ocklcy, R.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 3r.fi/. 

OMAN ( J. O.) Tho G rest Indian 
Epics: the Storie; of the Kama* 
yana and the Mauauhauata. 
liy John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3;. M. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS' Ecclo 
slnstlcal HJntory of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle or Sr. 
Evroult. 4 vols. y. each. 

OVID’S WorkH, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5r. each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinicr by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3r. 6A 

PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
tho Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OK OROS1 US. With a literal 
Translation inlcrpagcd, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. Sr. 
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PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece Newly translated by A R 
Shilieto, M A 2 vols 51 each 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed Edited by E. Wolford. 
MA jt 

PEPYS' Diary and Correspond 
ence Deciphered by the Rev 
J Smith, M A , from the original 
Shorthand MS in the Tepysian 
Library Edited by Lord Bray 
biooke 4 vols With 31 En 
gravings. $r each. 

PERCY’S Reltquea of Ancient 
English Poetry With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos 
sary Editea by J V Pritchard, 
AM 2 vols 31 6d each 

PERSrtJS— See jo venal. 

PETRABOH'S Sonnets T»i 
urnpha and other Poems I 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En 
gtavings 51 

PHILO JUD2EUS Works of 
Translated by Prof C. D Yonge, 

M A 4 vols. 5 j each 

PICKERING’S History of the 
Racc3 of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man bj 
Dr Hall "With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates Jr 

PINDAR Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W Turner To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore 

PLANCHB. History of British 
Costume from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century ly J R 1 laneh£ t 
Somerset Herald With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations V 


Literally Irans 
with Introduchon and 
6 vols Sr each 
I — The Apology of Socrates, 
Cnto, Phtedo, Gotgras, Pro 
tagoras, Pharirus, Themletus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans 
lated by the Rev II Carey ' 
H — The Republic, Tinveus, and 
Cnuas Translated by Henry 
Davis 

III — Meno Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G Burges 

IV — Philehus, Chnrmides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Ilippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibndcs, The 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles 
Translated by G Burges 

V — The Laws. Translated by 

G Burges 

VI — The Doubt fulWorhs Trans 
lated by G Purges. 

Summary and Analysis ol 

the Dialogues With Analytical 
Index By A Day, LL.D 5r 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies Trans 
lated by 1 1 T Ui cy, M A 2 
vols 5 f each 

PLINY’S Natural History 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, MD.FRS, an<l II T 
Riley, M A 6 vots 5 1 each 

PUNY Tho Letters of» Pliny 
the Younger M cl moth’s tons 
lation, revised try the Kev I C 
T Bosanquet, M A Jjt 

PLOTINUS Se’ect ,Works t of 
Translated l>y Thomas Tayl r 
With an Introduction cnntaniag 
the sultslarce of r nnhyry’* 1 1 ! 
tinus Edited lyG It S. Me*d, 
BA* MILAS $ 1 . 


PLATO S Works 
lated, 

Notes 
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PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M. A. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
S s - 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

1 Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 51. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3 s. 6d. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus 
trations. 2 vols. 5 s. each. 

Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the. Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by thcentire Series of 
Flaxraan’s Designs. 3 s. 

Homers Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c-, by other translators, doited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. Jr. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5 -'- 


POUSEKXN’S Prose Tales: The 
Captain’s Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The ’Queen of Spades — An 
A^ateur^easast Gin— The Shot 
— me Snow Storm — me Post- 


rrfister — The Cofun !• laker — 
Kirdjali — The Egyptian Nights — 
Peter the Great’s Negro. Trans- 
R f ed ho- T. Keane, go 


PR FI SCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copj right edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3 s. 6 1/. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3s. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Rcpublication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by II. G. Bohn. 5 s. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by II. G. Bohn. $s. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
> they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an IntroductoryLecture 
on Pottery- and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of 2I! the known 
! Marlas and Monograms. By Henry 

G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings. V. ", or with Coloured 
inStrafe, xor. 6A 


PROUT’S (FatEerjlEeliqncc, Col- 
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RAGINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works A metrical English ver 
sion By R Brace Boswell, M A 
Oxon 2 vols 3* 6 d each 

RANKE S History of the Popes 
their Church and State, and e$pe 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro 
testantism m the i 6 lb and lyth 
centuries Translated by E 
Foster 3 vols 31 6 J each 

History of Serria and the 

Servian Revolution With an I 

Account of the Insurrection in I 

Bosnia Translated by Mrs Kerr 
y 6d 1 

EEUMONT (Alfred de) See 
Carafas I 


Engravings on aieei, une ly auet 
A Cooper, R A St 

RENNIE S Insoot Architecture 
Revised and enlarged by Rev 
J G Wood, MA With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations 51 

REYNOLDS (Sir J ) Literary 
Works Edited by H W Beechy 
2 vols. y 6 / each 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa 
tion Edited by E C H. Gonner, 
MA st 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich) 
Levana a Treatise on Education 
together with the Autobiography j 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre j 
fatory Memoir 3r 

— - Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pieces or the Wedded Life Death, 
and Mamage of Firmuvn Status 
laus SiebenVaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschmpptel 
Is ewly translated by Lt Col Ales 
Ewtog V 6>/ 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN S An 
nala of English History com 
pnsing the History of England 
and 01 other Countries or Europe 
from a v 732 to A n t2ot 
Translated by II T Riley, M A 
2 vols. y each 

ROGER OF WENDOVERi 
Flowers of History comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A D 
1233 formerly asenbed to Matthew 
Pans Translated by J A Giles, 
D C L 2 vols 51 each 
ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY Containing a com 
plete Account of the Rums of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. B)C A Eaton 
With 3t Steel Engravings 2 vols 
$s each 

See Burn and Dyer 

ROSCOE S (VI ) Life and Pont! 
ficato of Leo X. Final edition, 
revise l by Thomas Ro Coe 2 
vols 31 6/ each 

Life of Lorenzo de Medici • 

called ‘ the Magnificent ’ With 
his poems letters Ac loth 
I/dition revised with Memoir of 
Roscoe by bis Son 3/ 6 / 

RUSSIA History of from the 
earliest Period, comp led from 
the most authentic sources ly 
Walter K Kelly With Portraits. 

2 vols 3r ftd each 

SALLUST, I LORDS and‘VEL 
LEJDS PATERCULUS 
Translated by J S W atson, M A 
5 * 

SCHILLER S Works a Trtrdat-d 
by various hands. ^ toll. 31 Af 
each * — * 

I ^-History ofthcTl rtf V «r» 

War 
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SMITH S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture 2nd Edition 51 


SHAKESPEARE (William) a 


Literary Biography by karl Efze, 
Ph O , LL D Translated by 
L Dora Schmitz 5X 

SHARPE <S) The History of 
Egypt from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs 
AD 640 By Samuel Sharpe 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 lilus 
trative Woodcuts 2vols 51 each 

SHERIDAN S Dramatic Works 
Complete With Life by G G S 
Jx 6/ 

SISMONDIS History of the 
Literature of the South ot 
Europe Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe 2 vols 3/ 6/ each 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRON 
ICLES viz , Asspr s Life of 
A hFRED ANDTHeCiIRONICLESOP 
Ethriwerd Gildas, Nennius 
Geoffrey or Monmouth, and j 
Richard of Cirfncrster 
Edited by] A Giles, DCL 5/ 


SMITH S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations Edited liy E Belfort 
Bax 2 vols 31 6d each 

Theory of Moral Sentiments 

with his Essay on the First For 
mation of Languages 10 which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Duffald Stewart y A/ 

SMYTHS (Professor) Lectures 
on Modern History from the 1 
Irruption of the Northern Nations I 
to the close of the American Fe 
volution 2 vols y df each 

Lectures on the French Ho 

volution 2 vols, 3/ <*/ each 


SMOLLETT S Adventures ot 
Roderick Random With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank s Illustrations y 6d 

I Adventures of Peregrine 

' Pickle m which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality 
With Bibliography and Cruik 
shank’s Illustrations 2 vols 31 6d 
each 

The Expedition ot Hum 

phry Clinker With Bibliography 
and Cruiksbank s Illustrations 

y 6,1 

SOCRATES (aumamed Scholaa 
tloua ') The Ecclesiastical Hla 
toryof(AD 305 44 S) Translated 
from the Greek 5/ 

SOPHOCLES The Tragedies of 
A New Prose Translation with 
Memoir, Notes &c , by E I 
Colendge 5 r 

The Oxford 1 ranstation. 5X 

SOUTHEY’S Life ot Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelsons writ 
mg Portraits Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on ^<eel and 
Wood 5* 

Life of Wealoy, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism Jr 

Robert Southey The Story 

of hit Lite written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis 31 fr/ 

SOZOMEN 3 Ecclesiastical His 
tory Comprising a History of 
the Church from A D 314 44°- 
Translated from the G eck To- 
gether With the FCCtESfASTJCAt 
IIlVTORY OF I WLOSTMrtoJ, ** 
epitomise 1 ly Ihotius. Tran* 
lated from the Greek I y Rev f- 
Wallord, M A V 
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SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.H.M. 
Ehves. 2 vols. 5$. each. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopr .19 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 

, By George Stanley. 5a 

STARLING'S (Miss)Noblo Deeds 
of Women ; or, Example* of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. er. 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. $s. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvementsin the Open- 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. 
Annotated, ^r. 

Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. 5*. 

Chess Tournament of 1851 . 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes, 51. 

STOCKUARPT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 5r. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H« C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
Sr. each. 

• m 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
cf the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
Sr. each. 
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STRICKLAND'S Lifo of Mary 
Queen of Scots r vols. 5 t. each. 

L1vc 3 of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5; 

STUART and REVETT’S Anti- 
qultlon of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5r. 

SUETONIUS’ L1vC 3 of theTwelvo 
Ctcsara and Lives of tho Gram- 
marlans, The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 
5 1 - 

SWIFT’S Pro 30 Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. II. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles, 
u vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

[ Vols. /.- V. VII /- ready. 

I. — Edited by Temple Scott. 
With a Biographical In- 
troduction by the Right 
lion. W. E. II. Lecky, 
M. P. Containing : — A 
Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. 

II. — The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

III. & IV. — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

VIII. — Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 
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S\\Jn s 1 8O1S \\ ORKS (cn/ttret l 
The order and content's of 
the remaining volumes will 
proliabt) he as follows — 
\ I II — Historical and Political 
Tracts (It sh) 

1\ — Contributions to the * Ex 
’mutter, 1 ‘Taller, ‘Spec 
tntor 1 Ac. 

\ — Historical Writings 
\I — Literal) Essajs and Liblio 
graphy 


page Illusttatlons 3s 6/ 

TACITUS The Works of Liter 
all) transited s sols. Jr each 

TALES OF THE GENII or, the 
Delightful Lessons of H ram, the 
Son of Asnnr Translated from 
the I ersum l ) Sir Charles Morell 
Numerous Wood-uts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. 5/ 

TASSO 5 Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
\ersc by J II WitTen With S 
Lngraa mgs on Steel an 1 34 \\ ood 
tuts l>> Thurston 51 

TAT LOB S ( Bishop Jeremy ) 
Holy Living and Dying with 
Prayers containing the l Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the pans of De 
vo ion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities y 
TEN BRINE — Ste Brink 

TERENCE and PHAIDBUS 
Literal!) translated b> II T Kiley 
M A To which is added smarts 
MfTRICAIA FUSION OF 1 It^tlRUS 

5' 

THEOCRITUS BION MOS 
CHES andTYRTJCUS Uter 
all) translat'd l ) the I ev J 
Banks, W A* To which are ap- 


pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman 5 s 

THEODORET and £ VAG RIUS 
Histones of the Church from A.D 
33i to a u 427 , and from a D 
431 to a d 544 Translated from 
the Greek $r 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Nonn3ns, ns Causes, and its 
Consequences m England, Scot 
land, Ireland, and the Continent 
Translated by William Ilflililt 
2 vots }r 6./ each 
THUCYDIDES The Pelopon 
neslan War Literall) translated 
by the kev II Dale 1 sob 
ji 67 each 

An Analysis and Summary 

of W ith Chronologtcal Table o 
hsents, Ac. By J T Wheeler 
5 * 

THUDICHUM (JLW)A Trm 
tlse on Wines their Origin, 
Nature, an 1 \ aneties. W ith l rac 
tical Direcuor s for \ lUcultvre and 
\ initiation. By! L.W Thudi 
chum. MD.HCP (Lund) 
Illustrated 51 


ordinal Illustrations 2 ro!s j > 
each 

Philosophy of Manufactures 

ReMM.nl Edition, by I LSra 
mon Is. \\ ith numerous I igures 
Doul levotu n* Jt 6J 
VASARIS Live* of the* mosl 
Eminent Painters Sculptors 
and Architects. Translated l) 
Mrs. J I cuter with a •Cowmen 
iary ty J P ki h er, lb D f 
rols. jt 6/ each- 1 
VIRQ1L- A Literal Irixlrins 
li 1) \ Han it n I »)<*-. 
11 Ik. I- h*b L- With I ortrait 
y 67 
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VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Transited ! 
by U. B. lioswvll. Vol. I., con- j 
tuining Ilel* me, Mcmmm, Can- j 
dide, L’lngt’nu, ami o'.hcr Tnle:. ; 

3 r. 67. 

WALTON'S Complete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man’s Bc- 

* creation, by I rank Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward lesfe. To which is aildcd 
an account of Fishing Stations. 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 51. 

Lives of Dormo, Hooker, &o. 

New Edition revised by A. II. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 5*. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By • An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and iS 
Steel Engravings. 51. 

Victories of. Ser Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 35. 6 d. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archaeology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
H. M. Westropp. 2nd F^Iifc'on, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. 5*. 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists’ Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits anti coloured Plates. 57. 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus- 
trail on of llio Book of Common 
Pmyor. 31. M. 

WHEELER'S Noted Names of 
Fiction. Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing al<o Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations otten referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
\V. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5;. 

WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3*. 6 it 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronlclo of the Kings of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5r. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 51 each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 . and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Botham Edwards. 3s. 6 d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
I-Iutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3r 6 d. each 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B. Thorpe, 

5 *- 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT EdileJ S> 
Temple Scott With an introduction by the Right lion \V E. H 
Lccky, MP In n volumes, 31 6if each 

Vol I — * A Tale of a Tub,’ * The Battle of the Books ' and other 
early works Edited by Temple Scott Wuh Introduction bj the 
Right Hon W E II Lecky, M P Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol II — ‘The Journal to Stella ’ Edited by F Rjland, M.A 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella 

Vols III and IV —Writings on Religion and the Church 
Edited by Temple ScotL With portraits and facsimiles of title pages 

Vof V — Historical and Political Tracts (Fnghsh) Edited by 
Temple Scott With Portrait and Facsimiles 

Vol VIII — Gulliver’s Travels Edited by G R Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO Copyright edition, 
with the author’s latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk With an introduction by George Parker W rnship 
3 v ofs [In Me Press 

GRAY'S LETTERS Edited by Duncan C Toi cy, M A, Editor tJ 
‘Gray and his Friends,' &c. t late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge Vol I 3/ &/ [IV II •» the Tress 

CICERO’S LETTERS The whole extant Correspondence Trans 
Jated by Evelyn S. Shuck burgh, M A In 4 vols. yr each 

CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS With 75 Illustrations T> 
FdmundJ Sullivan. 5 r 

HAMPTON COURT A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MANOR 
AND PALACE By Ernest Law , B A Illustrated Jr 

GASPARY'S HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN LITERATURE 
TO THE DEATH OF DANTE Translated, with «Jji^ 
mentary bibliographical notes, by Herman Odsner, W A , Ph.!> 
Vol I. y M 
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I'KRS’OJNO, I. 

*coj)OM A. By ’h<- C« *;> n ■*> I s t* ; t.R***.. 

I.t'CA DKLLA ?:* 5'y »>.- Mas.« in ■ i J*.n t *•••".-. m. 

<;i« n:r,i( v.y iiiu.ui m.a, 

i'v W. H. Ia«*- •> Wr_\t v. 

I'lNTOUK-Vnio. i:> jSta.vn Ma$- u J*mt ; :n - 
HERO liKl.I.A EKAN<X<CA. Ify V, . G. W.ui » . M.A. 

in f rt!-'.* often. 

el greco. By mam-i t. it. ea-uo, i i h r>. , Hm. :> < *»* u,-- m- <v 

M:,!n !. 

FRANC! A. 3’y Gum i:u C V.'n uamm,*;, Litt.D., !v1u*t * >? Oe - v i nr.. 
MANTEGNA, ’ By M.\f}> CM^i 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Li:a!>i:j< Stx.yr, 

REMBRANDT. By 

GIOTTO, r.v V- Ma-'-'N Tn.j: 

V*' ILK IK. By Lor.i Hu;; a 1 i> Siwnri t ani-Gcv. in, M.A.. K.S.A. 
M1CHA.KL ANGELO. T.y Cii.uti r.s I lm «<»vn. Keeper of the National 
GsH'jv Art. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. \V. Maj-.isn, Stib-Iirecnu of the Knyut l‘«im 

I’.O'/tll, Tj.r ILp.lj.-. 

DOKKR. By IlANs W. SlNnr.it, M.A, l’li.D , Avi.‘t:nit Director of the 

KoyM pfi»it V-wM t }hr* i’rn. 

TL\*1 ORI-:rrO. By J. B. Sioroinos Moi.jiokn, M.A. 

Tin:, BROTHERS BKLUNI. By S Ain mu: Stkoni;, M.A., Librarian 

to the Hoiiv<* of I/inis. 


Others to follow. 



THE ALL ENGLAND SERIES 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES 
The only Series {gened nt o moderate price, by Writers who are In 
the first rank in their rospoctlve departments 

_ J ^ 10 instruction on games and sports by the best anthont ca at the lowest 
prices — Or; ora ilcvjat ne 

8 real! 8»o cloth. Blast rated. Price 1* each 

Cricket By the Hon and Bey 


WxtBEitrOBCK With a Chapter for 
Ladies by Mrs Hixxtabb 
Tennis and Rackets and Fives 
By Julian Marshall Major J Brers 
and Iter J A Arran Tapt 

Golf By H S3 C Everard 

Doable yol 2s 

Rowing and ScuLIng By W B 

WOODOATE 

Sailing ByE P Kniout dbl vol 2r 
Swimming By Martin and J 
Racstur Cobbett 

Camping out By A A Macdon 
all. Doable yoL 2* 

Canoeing By Dr J D Hatward 
D ouble rob 2s 

Mountaineering By Dr Claude 
Wilson Double rol 2s. 

Athletics By H. H Gbutin 
H iding By W A Kerb V C 
Doable toL 2s 

Ladles Riding By W AKwiiVO 
Hosing ByB. G Allasbon Winn 
With Prefatory bote by Bat Mail os 
Fencing ByH A ColmoreDunh 


stroko ( Cross-battoeLcr J 

Broadsword and Singlestick 
By It G Alias son WinhmiJC Pim 
Lirrs-WOLLcr 

Gymnastics By A P Jfnkin 
Doable rol 2s 

Gymnastla Competition and DIs 
play Exercises Compiled by 
F Gtur 

Indian Clubs By O T B Coe 
bfw and A. F jKKtsa 
1 Dumb bells By T 0 iur 
Football ~ Rugby Game By 
Marat Vassall. 

Football— Association Game By 
0. W Alcoci Rerise*l Ed t(oo 
Hockey By i S Cbeswf Di- 
li aw Ed tioo. 

Skating By Dodolab Aiums. 

With a Chapter for Lullos by Miss L. 
CntRTRAN and a Chapter o„ RpM'd 
Fkatmg by a Ten Skater 1)1 t rol 2> 
Baseball By Nrwros Crane 
R ounders Fleldball Bowls 
Quoits Curling Skittles &a 
By J M Warn »nd C C Mott 
Dancing. B* Fdward Scott 
O ooJj-TDi 2i 


THE CLUB SEBIES OF CARD AMD TABLE OAMFS 
No weU regulated clob or country hou«e abonld be w thoot Ihli awful wr » of t*nol« 
Small 8*0 cloth Illtirtrated. Price 1» each rLJ 


■Whist By Dr Wu Pole F XtS 
Solo Whist By RocebtF Green 
B illiards By Major Gen A W 
Djutsos F 1UU9 W th % Prefoco 
brW - T JFkoJJ 

Chess By Borebt F Gbeen 
T he Two-Move Che-s Prob cm 
ByB 0 Law* 

Chess Openings By I Gunbbebo 
D raughts snd Backgammon 
Ny • BrasstcT 
Roversl and Go Bang 
By B****hK* 


Dominoes and Solitaire 
By flxtXTLTj 

Btrique and Oribbsgo t 
By Bembl** 

EcartA and Euchre 
By 8 *»w*trr 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet 
By lif»**Lrr 

Skat By Louts Dirt l. , * 

*,* A Hk*t tfcorfug boo* /* 

Round Games Including Foil* 
Nairn! o Loo VI rt'-’t-oa At 1 J 
lUXTIR fi RAT 

Parlour and Playground Gam** 

By Mr*. LArA**c* Oo»n» 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated , cloth , crown 8 vo. is. 6d. vet each. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled 
by James G. Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an 
Introduction on Cathedral Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. MASSiS, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 3rd Edition, revised. 

Carlisle. By c. icing eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 2nd Edition, revised. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. and Edition, revised. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 

EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. MASSfi, M.A. and Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A. R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton, and Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. and Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 2nd Edition, revised. 
RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimocic, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 2nd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. ARTHUR Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A. and Edition. 

Preparing. 

ST. ALBANS By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. GLASGOW. By P. Macgregor Ciial 
CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlette, mers > LA -> KS.A.(Scot.). 

A.R.I.B.A. LLANDAFF. By Herbert Prior. 

ST. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, 

Ironside Bax. M.A. 

0 

Uniform with above Scries. Now ready, is. 6 d. net each. 

ST. ^MARTIJTS CHURCH^^NTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routi.rdge, 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. MassiS, M.A. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. [Preparing. 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

• a Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 2 s. 6 d. net each. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass£, M.A. [Ready. 
RDUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. [Ready. 
AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. ' f [Preparing 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. [Preparing 



( 2 ) 


WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAG" 

2118 Pages. 3500 Illustrations 


PRICES' 

Cloth, i /, in 6J ; half calf, it, is ; half russia, il 51, full calf, 
il 8r ; full russia, il lit j half morocco, with Patent Marginal Index, 
if 8s ; full calf, with Marginal Index, it 12s A ho bound m 2 voh , 
cloth, 1/ 145 , half calf, it ns , half russia, il i8f , full calf, $L 31 ; 
full russia, 3/ 15* 

The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Narnes» 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Bnef History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c , a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, Ac., Ac, 


* We belies e that all things considered this will be found to tie the best 
existing Fnghsh dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
Similar In sue and price which can approach^*-! <ymplcteness of a vocnhu 
lary, vanety of information and general usefulness. —Guardian 

•We recommend the New Webster to every man of btuinesj, every 
father of a family, every teacher and almost every student— to everybody, 
mfaet who Is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half understood word or 
phrase'— St /antes s Gautu • 

Prospectuses, with S/ectmen Pares, en A f/h cation 

THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


LONDON GF^iGT-T^LL^** SONS. YORK STREET, 



